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FIFTH ANNUAL REPOKT 

OP THR 

DIRECTORS OF CONYIOT PRISONS 

m IRELAND, 

UNDER 17 & Hi VIC.. CAP. 7G. 



TO THE RIGHT IION. LORD NAAS, M.P., CHIEP 
SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 

Govemnient Prisons’ OfBce, DuliUii Castle, 
March, 1 859. 

My Lord, 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act 17 & 18 Vic., 
cap. 76, we beg to submit our Annual Report on the state of the 
Convict Prison.s in Ireland for 1858. 

The ordinary reports of the Governors, Chaplains, Medical 
Officers, and Schoolmasters, arc appended in the usual manner. 

AncommodtUion. 

The accommodation for convicts in the Government Prisons on 
the 1st January, 1859, may bo estimated as amounting to 3,420. 

GoVKllNMIiNT PmSONS. 

Males. Females. Total. 

NumDer in on tUo lali .Tammry, 1859, . . I,‘i85 488 1,778 

Accommodatiuu on the lat ♦Tanuary, 1850, . . 2,750 070 3,420 

County and City Gaols. 

Mules. Females. Total, 

* Number in custody on tlio 1st Jammry, 1859, . 10 23 33 

Gross Total of Convicts in Ireland, 1,800. 

Number or Convicts Sentenced jn Ireland to Penal Servitude during 
THE Year 1858. 



3 years, . 


Malog. 

. 78 


Females. 

45 


Total. 

123 


4 „ . . . 


. 107 


44 


151 


5 „ . . . 


. 2 


1 


3 


C „ 


. 0 


2 


8 


7 „ 


. 2‘i 


15 


37 


8 „ . . . 


. 4 




4 


10 „ . . . 


. 23 




24 


15 ,, 


. .3 


~ 


3 


Life, 


3 


- 


5 


Gross Total scntencecl In 1858, 250 


108 


358 



* These convicts were in course of removal to tlie Government Prisons on the 
1st January, iBfjU, 
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It is veiy_ satisfactory to us to be enabled to give tbe above 
r^urn, evincing as it does so great a diminution iu the number of 
ottenders whose crimes have been of sufficient magnitude to have 
entailed the jiunisliment of penal servitude. 



Disposal of Convicts. 

DisAarged uncoiiditionaUy, on completion of sentencis &c., 

Ditto on petition, 

Eeleased on “Orders of Licence,” . . . . 

Total, 



644 

l.‘i 

289 

946 



_ We beg to call attention to the midermentioned Table of Con- 
victions and Discharges since 1855 



Year. 


No. Convicted. 


No. Hi.se]i:irae(l. 


1855, 


. SIS 


820 ^ 


1856, 


. 389 


1,107 


1857, 


. *426 


910 


1858, 


. 358 


940 



It will be observed that notwithstanding a very large number 
of convicts have during the past four years been released in this 
country , but few liave retimied to tlie Government .Prisons, as the 
Q 0^0 instead of being as in January, 1855, 

3,9p, IS now only 1,806 ; although by the Act of 185 7, an additional 
.^ntence of three years’ penal servitude has introduced into the 
Convict Depot a class of offenders for the most i iart of a less grave 
description, who were formerly sent to the county in'i.sons. In the 
l-'e observed that this class amounted to 123, out 
of dob sentenced to penal servitude. In mhlition to this c.ii-cum- 
1 of I'oto, that prior to the Act paused at the end 

of 18.J3, convicts were, with few exccptioius, all sent out of this 
period no aHsistanco has boon von towards 
their absorption by sending convicts to the coloiiies, ilot one convict 
having been sent to Western Australia, the only colony which ivill 
now receive prisoners under sentence of the. law. 

of this country no doubt tond,s to the 
° ci'iiue; but it is quite clear that in the ordinary 
“r’® affect minor offender.s than tlie 

cowfr.v™”"'' ^ I'“’f “'0 *0 inmates of the 

vPTvc! ti? pc latter class, after living in crime for many 

p J 7® induced to take advantage of the improved cir- 
Inlinnr ° 16 Country, and to become industrious and honest 

rensm^tnl^ 'P “‘'ijority to have done, we have 

S oft h followed by super- 

vision aftei liberation, which has conduced to these results 

advocating it, after some years’ experience, strong 
i ^® propose, as briefly as po^ible to 

adSn f paeons contained in our former jEIeports, on the 

realFva+in ° principles in our system, with the 

realizations afforded by subsequent experience. 

tuL?wSkcMimtl£brthe1n^^^^^^^ *’'ree years’ penal eervi- 
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In our Annual Report for 1854, we pointed out the inadequacy 
of ordinary prison machinery to prepare convicts for their liberty, 
and the utter futility of expecting, under such circumstances, that 
the public would employ them on dischiU'ge. The colonies objected 
to receive them, and it was necessary some improvements should 
be introduced, calculated to meet the exceptional circumstances 
which had arisen, that some more reliable and natural system should 
be adopted towards eonvicte before their liberation. In the course 
of 1855 a less artificial system, and one on which tlie community 
would be likely to place more reliance as a tost of improvement, 
was proposed by our Board to be adopted as supplementary to the 
ordinary prison treatment. It was termed the “ Intermediate 
System,” and commenced in November, 1855. This system is now 
well known, and we are happy to state fnlly appreciated by the 
highest authorities on tliis subject both in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent. It was based upon principles advocated by 
those who had thought long and seriously upon a subject which 
had hitherto been considered one of a most embarrassing and per- 
plexing nature. “Individualization” was the leading principle, and 
to be rendered practicable by allocating convicts in small numbers 
on required works, under special training, before their liberation. 

In our Annual Report for 1855, we assumed that through the 
adoption of individualization and special training certain results 
would be the natural conse(|uonce. 

We deem it advisable to <iuoto the opinions we then gave, for 
the purpose of stating that upwards of three years’ experience 
enables us most strongly to confirm them. 

As we pn-oposc, at the conclusion of this Report, maldng some 
very important deductions for future guidance in the treatment 
both of our convicts aird of our criminal population generally, we 
beg to bos|)eak c.special attention to the extent .to which our 
anticipations of former years have been realized, believing that by 
this course wo shall increase confidence in any conclusions we may 
in this Report feel justified in drawing. 

Exteact from Repoet, 1855. 

“The subject on which wc have felt givat anxiety, and to which we alluded 
as of the utmost importance in our last Iteport, is the employment of the well- 
disposed convict on discharge: for without wo can further this, we cannot 
anticipate a satisfiiotoiy termination to the reformatory treatment we have 
endeavoured to institute in the prisou.s. It has now been decided that “Tickets 
of Licence” shall he issued to those prisoners eligible by character and length of 
imprisonment, and in carrying out these instructions we feel the v^ great 
responsibility which nttachcis to us. ITe know that the public look with alarm 
upon arrangements which they consider consist in turning loose upon the com- 
munity men convicted in most instances of very serious crimes.^ We are aware 
how sceptical persons are of n reformation tested alone by prison surveillance, 
under a comparative absence of temptation; that the press teems with outrages 
committed by “ Ticket of Licence” men ; that the system is denounced by some 
of those administering the criminal justice of the country as an unmitigated evil; 
but we do not hear the suggestion of a remedy. Our colonies will not (with the 
exception of Western Australia) receive our convicts; there is, therefop, no 
alternative but that, for the most part, they must be discharged at home." 
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Li proposing Litermodiiite Prisons as a remedy for this state of 
things, we say, at page 14. 

“These establishments ivill act as (ilterers between the prisons and the com 

CofT’ **“’ pursued iu them must 

character as to tost the reiormation of tlie in-isoner, and throw him 
Z lf I'c-rd work and coarse fare must bo tlie ruht ami in the eveninas 

nnm! t'+r lecturers may inculcate lessons of prael ieal ul ilily. It is import- 
ant that these establishments should be as aell'-.siiiinortim*' as possible the 
comieeted with them should be coff„;,ant of so,!,!i bnu.d. o/ Imta 
tlm public the benefit of their own labour ; the pri.soiiers may be. omnlovoct in 
offices and avocations that could not be sanctioned in a pilsoii, but which mthis 
inteimechate stage, would tend to engender self-respect. We believe that hv 
means of these establ.slmients, we shall obtain a further i.isidr'in o ’th’e 
1 e redi® *^«glYndividualiaition. ami tlims be enabled to recommend 

th ically deserving for tickets of licence. We. consider that the comuimfov 
wiU have pater faith in such a tp than they would i„ a charactr Smed 
mply under prison ffiseipline; but m recommending those intennediarv cstah 
hshments we had a further' viewtl.au the more anrelioratlon 0 ^ 1 !^^^ 
if 1" of. licence; we considered that they wemid eoually work “ood 
ow,uds p tpnnation of Penal Servitude sentences; that they would tend to 
the ‘‘.™yi'«poAant ipuestion, “the treatment of our eriininal.v” tint 

be aided fo”il P™!’®''!/ tested and separated, the former to 

be aided in the onward path of reformation, the latter, when di charged in flw 

nriiriis ir if givonto fuvtlKT the ol!brl,s t f rf 

pfiiSiiiiil 

construction. We have eoiiim.moed thiaVsta i^ I I'™?' 

directing and nroventhiir lieuindeii flu- two important; eliaimcls of 

At page 23 wo state ■ 1 1 

ofZgILfalSiTh* -Icctcd on account 

localities^indorSn.“ works in various 

of the world, when the reality and iinoeritv '^‘"“7 ‘‘'"'Ptetems andtnals 
and publicly tested, ivill Sn Tl.e “ if ^ reformation may be fairly 
ab.soii;ition iiito the’body S t“ 8™dual 

that all convicts are alike, and they are iudeid b!‘?f “ ! 
most degraded. 8ucli beino: the 5 / ^ .standard ut the lowest and 

table classes .shrink from cmitact with A“f''" 7w.o"‘teralatthatallrc3peo- 

indeed they may well do so long as^W " 1 ™®“'. 

to, earned under a strict tlisciplme STirv^oiUanee I”''™", “'‘i“'“ter” only to refer 
an established fact, that many of thi woif f ^ restramt. It is, douhtless, 

behave well under such circumLnoerai d win 

good “prison character;” thei-oforo, whawTu discharge 
giving employment to a released eouvict L ! f , i i >>!tve, that m 

uTeclaimable criminal, if he li.as iia me’mi 1 \ “ 'tepravod and 

learning any thing of him T|- is well P ljuyond this ‘prison clmraoter” of 
» 7 01 uim, J I ,.s well known to all wlio are aequaintecl with the 
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class to be found in our Convict Prisons, that they present every description and 
shade of character, and very various degrees of guilt, crime and depravity; that 
many of the inmates have fallen from vveakncss, distress, and force of circum- 
stances, rather than from innate and absolute natural vice; some are more 
hardened by a longer career in vice and crime, though still not destitute of all 
proper feelings, nor without some good ground for hope of their ultimate 
sincere repentance and permanent rcfonnation ; while others, it must he admitted, 
are, humanly speaking, altogether vicious, almost dead to any good impressions' 
and hopelessly irreclaimable, but this last class is comparatively small. We 
hope, hy moans of a careful selection of convicts, according to their general as 
well as “prison character,” by their employment in small bodies in various 
localities, comparatively as freemen (thougli under surveillance), that the public 
will gradually become convinced of the dilterence to which we have alluded, that 
many of these men are not nttei'ly irreclaimable ; and that by degi-ees they will 
become willing to extend a helping hand to such as may really prove themselves 
deserving of their aid and encouragement. 

“We believe that a general desire is felt by the community at large to aid in 
the restoration of these fallen members of society, though all, or nearly all, shrink 
from personal contact with them ; however, when they become convinced that a 
careful discrimination has been exercised In the selection of the convicts to he 
employed in the manner indicated — that thei-o are some of whose real and sincere 
reformation good hopes have been formed— -and when they know that .such 
reformation has been fra-ther thoroughly and publicly tested, wo hope to find 
that this class of convicts at least will be no longer shunned as hopeless outcasts. 
If means cannot be devised to induce the community to hold out a helping hand 
to re-establish the reformed criminal, all schemes for their improvement and 
refonnation within the prisoms, however ably devised, however zealously carried 
out, must bo compar.atively iruitless. 

“At Fort Camden, situated at the entrance to Cork Harbour, where there is 
a hranch of tlio Spike Island Prison, we h.avo. placed a party of selected convicts 
who are now employed, a.s nearly a.s circmnstancos will admit, in the manner 
which wo suggest they sliouhl be ou public works in various localitie.s, on or 
shortly previous to their (1i.scliargc, or licence, or otherwise. This locality, 
although the best which we can at pis'sont command, is not altogether suitable 
for the objects wliich we have in view, inasmuch ns being in a comparatively 
remote position, the convicts subjected to this probation are not thrown into the 
world as much as wc could wisli, and therefore are not placed under cirenm- 
st.anccs which present sunicient trials to allbrd altogcthor satisfactory tests of the 
e.xtent to which confidence imiy be placed in their future good conduct, and the 
reality and stability of their reformation ; but their employment here will afford 
opportunities of testing, in a considerable degree, their good intentions and 
of judging their fitness to be trusted under ciremnstanees presenting all the temp- 
tations of ordinai'y life. We iwopoae, therefore, even when we obtain works 
more suitable for the objects we. have, in view, to draft the selected convicts foom 
Spike Island to this post in the first instonce, before trusting them under circum- 
stances of greater exposure, which will enable us the better to sift the really 
deserving from those wlio do not give, much fair promise. 

“ The works which will be required at Lusk Common, preparatory to its oc- 
cupation as a juvenile penal rcforma.tory, for which purpose we hope it will be 
shortly appropriated, will present one good field for tiie further trial of the 
scheme proposed. Here selected convicts employed on the works will be more 
throTO in the haunts of man, and the sincerity of their reformation and good 
Intentions will be fully, fairly, and publicly tested. 

“ The convicts thus selected will, of course, be compelled to work at least the 
ordinary hours required of free labourers; and we expect that their labour will 
more than cover the cost of their maintenance and supervision. 

“ Schooling and general instruction will be confined to the evenings, during the 
same hours which they might, if free, devote to similar purposes.” 

These anticipations have boon fully realized. The establishments 
were formed bearing these ruling principles in mind, and the re- 
sults have been of the most satisfiictory description. That the 
teats of character introduced liave been fnllv appreciated, and 
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deservedly so by the public, is shown by tho iuereasiiiff number of 
convicts receiving and retaining employment. 

. The_ “ Ticket of Licence” is not now considered to be ii more 
mdiscnminate discharge aitcr short periods of innivisoniuont with 
a character earned in an artificial state ; but a system, which protects 
the public, m employing a convict who is ohiigod to register and 
one under which, as carried out in this country, it is scarcely rios- 
sible that a holder of a “Ticket of Licence” can persist in a course 
of crime, and renmni at largo. _ The puhlic are acquainted witli 
this, .appreciate it, and hence their confidence. We stated that we 
liad a further view than the mere aiiielioratinn of tho sy.stem of 
issuing “ Tickets of Licence,” we considered that the trainino' of 
convicts 111 intermediate estahlishments would eciually work 
for good towards the termination of penal servitude sentences 
under the Act of 1853. We had good grounds for this statement,’ 
because the principles on which the system was based tended in 
the lirst place to improve the criminal, and then to test his im- 
provement, and thus generate the confidence of the puhlic. We 
have had nearly two years’ experience of convicts so sentenced, and 
who had not the prospects of earlier liberty to induce an artificial 
or hypocritical course of conduct. We are glad to have had expe- 
rience to test m difterent 2 ihases the real worth of tho system It 
h.as proved of inestimable value to this class of i.ris.mers, ainl no 
greater or better proof c.an be given than the fact tluit for uiiwards 
of two years they have been employed without guards in detached 
localities on public works, the few wardor,s with tliem dire.^tiiie 
then opcifitious, and theimselvos working and contvil.ntiiig to tlieir 
without the slighte.st lusorvatiou, that tlio con- 
diict of tlieso convicts has been most uii(rxcn|itionahle, mid (inite 

3 « ‘''iiployed for similar pin- 

Lr of these prisiHiers Jiave been upwards of ayear in tlie in- 

termediate stage It ivonklhc very dlflicnlt to exceed the amoniitof 
volmitaiy industry given l,y the convicts: much has been ex- 
pected from them, and much lias been accorded by them. These 

Thf lr^r™*^ or of indulgence. 

Offen! ^ ^ concummeu of the Medical 

Officei, as only sufficient for the iiropor porfbnnance of the work 

fhTnt“^ excessive, is evinced by the 

to expeneW thoir gratuity to jiui'chase bread 

V T Tlmonghout the Whole of their prison 

tieatment, the circumstance of their being criminals has not for 

l^etter^’to.stimony can be pro- 
^0 the prisons. ^ The movable 
o oov t'".’ prisoners are located have been described 

for Tcpor s. They ai’e admirably adapted to the purpose 

* association of the prisoners in 

and not of evil, as those not con- 
versant with the system, and the tone it has been enabled to create 
amongst^ tho prisoners, may have supposed.* If they could not 

to the IriJh GoTemment/hyterjSIf thif ^ 
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liave associated together previous to discharge without evU re- 
sults accruing, after havmg been subjected to a long course of 
prison discipline, it is manifest that the public could not hare much 
confidence in the reformatory elements of which this prison disci- 
pline was composed. It is by far too evident to require argument. If 
evils result (as they might do, even in a cell), the obvious course would 
be to remove those who cause tlie evils ; they can be neither fit for 
liberty or for the stage leading to it. We are enabled to state, 
that we have no cause of complaint whatever, and that the conduct 
of the prisoners in association has been of the most orderly and quiet 
description, and of such a nature as botli to recommend them for 
employment, and to do the highest credit to their prison discipline, 
as well as to their special training. It is not to be supposed that 
the convicts so located have been merely casual offenders, or so 
selected as to give little room to anticipate any thing hut ame- 
nability to the rules. The exceptions are the casual offenders: 
nearl;;^ the whole of the convicts have been of the class called 
“ habitual offenders they have been trained to crime, and have 
followed it as their vocation. Many have passed through these 
establishments whose early prison conduct has been of the most 
recldess and clespei’ate description, but who have subsequently 
changed their com-se, and by the attainment of a certain number 
of marks, representing the value of their industry and conduct, have 
become entitled to enter the Intermediate Prisons. It will be ob- 
served, that in the report for 1855 we have stated, that under 
these arrangements it may be expected that intermediate prisons 
could be made self-supporting. Prom the very great decrease in 
tlie number of convicts since the establishment of these prisons, it has 
been quite impossible to keep 100 in each, the number stated, as cal- 
culated to make them self-supporting ; sufficient experience has, how- 
ever, been gained to emihle ns to confirm this opinion, both as re- 
gards intermediate establishments for tradesmen in towns or for 
agricultural and building operations in movable prisons in the 
country. The ordinary expenses of supervision over convicts in 
this .stage can he so safely reduced, and their industry so stimulated, 
as to make self-support practicable, not through estimating high 
rates of skilled labour, for which a majority of convicts are not fitted, 
or the description of work always procurable for them, if they were, 
but at the ordinary wages of unskilled labour, which are less dis- 
putable, and more generally applicable to convicts, and to the re- 
quirements of the State. N ow, although economy is of very second- 
ary importance to the improvement of the criminal, it is gratify- 
ing to find, that the same process which tends to the latter can be 
adopted consistently with the former. It is more especially worthy^ 
of note ill advocating, as we do most strongly, the lengthening of 
sentences for “habitual offenders.” 

A large field for experience has been obtained through so great 
a nnmher as 2,000 having been subjected to the Intermediate Sys- 
tem in this country. In addition to good and hopeful conduct 
during detention, we have the stiU more satisfactory fact of their 
very generally maintaining it after liberation. Out of 1,000 prison- 
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ers liberated on licence, it has only been necessary to revoke lifty- 
nine, not six per cent., twenty-one of these having been for irregu- 
larities of conduct, not criminal. During the last throe years 700 
have been dischargedunconditionallyfrom the Intermediate Prison.s ; 
of ^ these only eight have ns yet been recommitted to tlie convict 
prisons.*^ Upwards of three years have elapsed since licences were 
issued. The very stringent rules for registration of convicts adopted 
in this country (Ajtpendix), and the strict enforcement of the terms 
of the licence, are worthy of especial observation. It is most im- 
portant to note the difference and respective value of percentaii'es 
obtained under a system of registration and thereby positive, as com- 
pared with those whicli are negative and conclude well-doing in the 
absence of re-conviction. The regulations for working thisliystem 
of registration are worthy of the highest consideration, both as being 
an important element in the punishment, as well as prevention cT 
crime, and also in making our criminal statistics more perfect, and in 
more accurately testing the real value of prison systems. 

There need he no dread of undue police interfereuco with the 
ci'iinmals, provided proper arrangements are made. Wcarc entitled 
to speak with authority on this subject after upwards of two years’ 
expenence and close observation of police sujiervision in this country. 

VV’e have in our former Reports thought it necessary to dwell 
on the large number of “ habitual criini'uais” immediately under 
our own observation in this city, and who, under long and constant 
supervision, liave jiersevered in maintainuig tlic good resolutions 
they had made on liberation. It is now unnecessary to say more tlian 
that they still pre.seiit most favonrnble testimony to their trainin<>' 
and iiorseverance in well-doinn-. ' 



We are enabled to state that both male and female convicts are 
now tuily acquainted with, and making increased exertions to a.t- 
tani to, the honofits of the intermediate jirisons and refuges. We 
only regret that so many have seen their error ami made their re- 
solutions of amendment too late to take advantage of the special 
training. ^ Ihey have, consequently, been discharged from the or- 
cUnary prisons. Of their well-doing we have no proof. Under the 
rules for oan-ying out the Act of 1857, we hope to find that the 
cases of those prisoners not passing through these establishments, 
111 consequence of misconduct, will be comparatively exceptional. 

After wliat has been stated in this and in our former Reiiorts it 
did not surprise us to find that we were enabled to devise rules for 
““’I’yrog the Act of 1857 in a manner and on jiriiiciples wliich 
experience liad^ informed ns_ could not fivil to be satisfactory in tlie 
working. p It is to this jiarticiilar point wo now invito most serious 
attention, believing that it contains the frame work for the solution 
ot the difficulties of the Convict question, and the only means bv 
which the class of “ Habitual Offenders” may he broken np. 

of these have quitted their evil courso.s. 
satlsteoiy ’ ^ “““ as I.ighly 

t It has been a satisfactory testimony to our Prison System that .as vet we liave 
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The Scale of lloniiasiou laid down by tko Home Scci'etiiry is as 
follows, and the Judicial Officers in passing sentences are aware 
that these remissions will take place if the conduct of the convict 
justifies the indulgence ; — 



Sentence, Penal Soi-vitmlu. 


Projmvtifm to to Uudergono. 


Pi-o])ortion 
wtioh may to 
Romittoil in ease 
,of good conduct. 




Live-sixths, — 2 years 6 months, . 


One-sixtli. 


4 „ . 


Lour-lifth.s = 3 ,, 3 „ 


One-fifthi 


5 „ . 


Ditto, = 4 „ 


Ditto. 




Three-fourths, = 4 ,, 6 ,, 


One-fourtli. 


7 - 


Ditto, = 5 ,, 3 ,, 


Ditto. 


8 ,5 • 


Ditto, = 6 ,, 


Ditto. 


10 . 


Ditto, = 7 ,, fj ,, 


Ditto. 


12 . 


Ditto, = 0 


Ditto, 


16 ,, and upwards, . 


Two-thirds, . . • . 


One-third 



The Irish Government has recently approved of the undermen- 
tioned notice being promulgated to the convicts. It will be most 
important to observe that the remission of the term is in this country 
accompanied by a condition of subsequent good conduct. 

The inestimable advantage of this condition to society, and to 
the well inteutioned criminal will be further shown. 



NoTICli. 

1. Tliu Acl uf .L'jivUaimmt pansod in Jiim;, 1H57, provifles that Bcntciiccs of 
penal scrvitntle nvt*. to he. of tlu*. fitaiuo duvatioii as soutonces of transportation pre- 
viously awavdod, iiiHlicad of tlui sc^nti'iicus of nhortcr extent under the Act of 

1853 thus, a soutoneo oi' finir ycdrs' pcnul senutfuk> under tlio Act of 1853, stands 

in place of a Hcntouco <.»f sawn ycai's' f.rf(7u<poH((Hon ^ wliercas for the same offoiico 
under the vomit A<it of 1H57,' tho Houtonco awarded is liable to be one of seven 
years' ptntal sarmtiffla. 

In the ease of the shorter se.niiaiees under the Act ot 1853, the ■whole has to 
be spent in .imprisoiuuent, Ji eevtaiii proportion, in the case of well conducted 
prisoners, being aliowe<l to be ]>aased in iutm’inediato prisons, but in the case of 
sentences under the re(.‘.eut Aet, tlie ttanns being longin’, a portion is allowed to 
be remitted on lieeuiui l;(,>wavdH tlu^ in id of the sentence, if the conduct of the pri- 
soner shall have been deserving of this indulgence. ^ V *1 1 

2. Tlie named periods of rinnoval to interniediato prisons arc the earliest jjossiblc, 

and apply only to tliose of tlic most unexceptional character, and no remission of 
thefull sentence ivill take place unless the prisoner lias ciualified himself by care- 
fully measured good conduct for passing the periods iti the intermediate ^isons 
prescribed by the rules, and any diilay in this rpialincation will have the effect of 
postponing his admission into the iutcrinediatc prisons, ami thereby defemng to 
the same extent the remission of a iiortioii of bis sentence. ^ ^ • 

3. Convicts under sentencii for “ Lite” will not be eligible for consideration 
for remission under twelve years ; in the event of their misconducting themselves 
they will not be eligible at so (‘arly a period, and may be retained even for ‘ Life. 

4. According to the riuiuirements of tlio colony of W cstern Australia, a certain 

number of convicts may bo sent from this country from time to time; the selec- 
tion will bo made from the well eondiictcil at about bait the period of their sen- 
tence. Convicts under “Life Heuteuecs” will not be eligible for removal until 
eight years from the date of their conviction. ^ i ■, 

5. It will be quite evident to tlie convicts that tlieu* future position depends 
upon their own exertions, and that the importance of the classification m. force 
in the prisons and of tiic marks regulating It, has been much increased by these 
rules. 
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6. It -win be necessaiy, therefore, that each con-rict should make hunsBlc 

thoroughly acquamtod both with these i-ules and the classification whioH to 
govern them as qiucldj; as possible, tor which every facility will be aftbidert hii!i 
He -will thus learn the importance of preserving a good character in ' 

Prison as well as on the PubUc Works. “ '=‘ ■“ Mouutjoy 

7. There may he oases of ciimes of such a heinous description as to nreclndp 

■" —1 »“ >■» iSSS 

wHcli prisoners coiivWofl 

Tii^^ A ^ themselTes by mexceptionuUe conduct ibi- ad 

mission to the pnvileges of the intermediate prisons : 

Scale. 



Fixod iieriods of imiirisonmont. 



In ordinaiy prisons. 



Shortest period of do- 
tontion in intormodiato 
prisons. 



3 Years. 



8 , 
10 , 
12 , 
15 



Years. Months. 
2 2 



Years. Months. 
0 4 



Periode of romission on 
liconoo. 



2 

1 


10 


2—6 

1 


0 


5 


3 

U— . 


6 


3—3 

i 


0 


6 






4—0 






k.— 


0 


1 


<.) 




4 


0 


4—6 

1 


( 


3 


4 




8 


5—3 

1 


1 


4 


6 

», 


0 


6—0 

1 


1 


(i 


7 

1 


:) 


7— (i 
1 


1 


9 












8 


0 


9—0 

I 


2 


0 


o 

1 

o 



By Order, 



The periods remit- 
ted on licence will be 
proportionate to the 
length of sentences, 
and will depend iqion 
- tho fitness of each con- 
vict for release, after a 
careful consideration 
has been given to his 
case by the Govern- 
ment. 



Waiteii CitoFTON, Chcdnmti. 

J oHif Lentaigne, i „ . 

I. S. Whitty, / JJ^roctors. 

A pBiuScil of tills notice will show 

coil;iSfmnci?to^2*l“’ detention the 
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traint, together with a system of special training adapted to the 
future career of the convict, will aiford a more reliable test of Ms 
fitness for conditional release, and for the consideration of his case 
by the Government witli a view to any remission of his sentence 
being permitted, and to what extent. 

It will be observed that this stage, intervening before release, 
and the periods of remission not being made a matter of compact 
■svith the convict, a more natural and more reliable course of con- 
duct may be expected. 

3. The liberty being conditional will act as a check on the crimi- 
nal, and enable his licence to be withdrawn should he at any time 
be found undeserving of the lenity which has been shown lum. 

The check of the coiiditioji can at any time be withdrawn on 
good cause being shown, and need not be the means of detaining 
a man in this country should it be for his interest to leave it. 

It is quite evident that conditional liberty and registration are 
the only means of obtaining positive and reliable statistics of crimi- 
nals, and of thereby testing the value of their prison training. It 
protects society, for the criminal who consorts \vith bad compa- 
nions, and shows that he again meditates criminal courses, is at 
once reconsigned to the prison from which ho had heen liberated 
at too early a period ; it restrains the criminal hy surrounding the 
commission of crime with obstriiotions so formidahle as to be of 
beneficial service in breaking up tlie class of “habitual offenders.” 

The incompleteness of onr criminal statistics have long been a 
subject of gr’eat reproach to the British nation; without they were 
made more perfect and reliable it was evident but little unity of 
action agaiiwt crime could take place, the result of inquiries being 
both meagre and niqirotitiihlo. 

Some important and pi'ogressivc st(q)s have however recently 
been taken, and there i.s now in England a uniform constabulary 
system spread over the coiuiti'y. There is a strong desire felt for, 
and an intention has been cx])i'csscd by the Government to intro- 
duce an Act for the consolidation and improvement of onr criminal 
laws. 

The multiplicity of diltercnt .sentences given at the various 
criminal courts has long been considered to he a som'ce of 
great emharrassment to those charged wMi carrying them out. It 
was not considered necessary before the passing of the Act of 1853 
that there should be tho.se various sentences, seven years’ transpor- 
tation, ten years’ transportation andnjiwards, then provided for the 
“ habitual and grave oftendors.” There is every reason to suppose 
that the like sentences of |)enal servitude carried out, as before 
explained, would stifficii now. It was the opinion of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, which sat in “ 1856,” that sentences of 
penal servitude should ha nmuh hwf/tlumad, and made identical 
■vntli transportation sontenoos, and periods remitted. It is the con- 
viction of all conversant with the “ habitual offender” that a sen- 
tence of three, four, or five years’ penal servitude, with proportionate 
periods remitted, is inadequate to either deter or ameliorate such a 
class of criminaLs. 

With a view to improvement there must be some attempt made 
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by Lc3gisktion to classify offenders and punishments so that wp 
may not find the “ habitual criminal,” after perluips some years in 
the convict pnsons for a burglary, sentenced to a county prison 
tor a lesser offence to a short imprisonment. “ Habitual criminals” 
must be recognised as a class by the law as they arc by the police 
and those conversmit mtli their practices. The principle i.s already 
conceded, tor judicial authorities passing seiitcncos generally verv 
properly add to their lengtli on fonuer eouniclioiix being proved- 
but the practice requires to be systematized, and made to bo uni- 
versal. It IS obvious that conditional pardons and registration mav 
be made the means of so systematizing this practice as to imsure the 
very general mcai’ceratioii of “ habitual offenders” in the only pken 
suitable for them, “The Convict Prisons,” with sentences oTsuffi" 
cient length to insure their being properly dealt with. 

By reducing sentences of imprisonment in the county prisons to 
one year; by committing the less venial offender instead of to two 
years imprisoiiment to three yearn’ penal .servitude in tlie convict 
prisons; and by sentencing the “habitual offender” class, as before 
pgpsted, to seven years] penal servitude, and longer if the offence 
IS of an aggrav-ated description; crime will soon be found to bean 
nnprofitable calling, and the mistaken lenity of recent years, mving 

Jectified ° thus satisfactorily 

and tP„ I servitude sentences will tlion be three, seven, 

and ten, &c., years— the increased facilities for identifying the 
ciiminal under this system are obvious. It i.s worthy of observa- 
tion that m 1848 (before the diminution of transportation) the 
iiiimher of soiitoiices passed in England, hctivoon mm year and 
seven years transportation, wore only 519 out of 22, 90() thereby 
showing that a three-years' penal servitude sentence, iidiich is oS 
two yeais and six inni^hs of detciitioii, four months of which wiU 
be 111 an Intermediate Prison (.see Scale, page Id) will l,e all riiaTis 
necessary between seiitonoes of one year’s impri.sommmt and seven 

that thSteTsenr^“‘ it will he observed 

“ T ‘‘s the shortest for 

detention one year and three months of which would in Ireland 

wool r ill which the labour of the convict 

he sent trWeX,-r A f ™mbcr of this class could then 

be sent to Western Australia, which cannot be done if they onlv 

leceive sentences of three, four, or five years’ penal scrvitiidl ^ 
of the ciLInak i«n will impede the absorption 

part wTth moFvJl? F® Pi^ons, for the most 

pait, with men who make crime their vocation, and, for aimlit we 

know, will do so again; we are safer in believing that tl my will. 

Uiii first duty i,s at all events to protect the public The convict’s 

If the cSalTd I'egikcred kr tho term remitted, 

assit L Zkln F 110 one will 

assist iiim more leadily than the police when it i.s made a romilar 

k s^ak^Si 

in this cnnntrv fi F carried out 
this coiintiy foi considerably upwards of two years, with the 
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most beneficial effects. There is another point of view also from 
which to look at this question: if the liberated criminal finds a dif- 
ficulty in procuring work where his antecedents are known, he 
has, by the means of his prison gratuity (obtained through lii.s 
industry) the option of going to countries in which his industrious 
intentions will be furthered by a greater demand for labour ; a very 
large number have so acted. There is therefore no case of liarcl- 
ship — we have hitherto too much considered the criminal — too little 
the community he has so long and so successfully outraged. 

We have ceased to desire impi-isonment to be merely retributive. 
The gaols under old arrangements filled too fast to make us believe 
them to have been deterring. New and enlightened systems have 
been established, consistent with the progress of the age. It is 
justly expected from them that they will reduce crime. 

With regard to Female Convicts, to whose reformation we attri- 
bute more importance even than to the males, we propose pursuing 
the same course as we have done with them in quoting from our 
Animal Report of 1855, to show the difficulties which, on the ces- 
sation of transportation, surrounded the question of their ultimate 
disposal, and the means wo at that time recommended to remove 
them; we shall then proceed to sliow what subsequent experience 
has realized. Wc state: — 

“ Great diftieultie.s prc-siint Uioni.sdvea in tlic ilnal disposal of female convicts. 
A man can obtain eraployiiiciit in various wayB in out-door service, not requiring, 
in all cases, spocial reference, to eliariicter, and at work wliicli is not open to 
females in this country. A woniau, immediately on disoliavge from prison, is 
totally deprived of any honest means of olrtaining a livelihood. Persons of her 
own class will object to iLs.sn<’latu in labour with her, even if employers wore 
willing to give her work ; and the well-conducted portion of the community 
object to receive into their faniilies as domestic servants persons so circumstanced, 
without a stronger guimintw! ami yiroof of their real and permanent reformation 
than would be alforded by n prison character. 

“ Refuges for feiualo prisoners on diseliarge from prison, in whicli their good 
resolutions can be tested, and provision made for a, continuance in virtue, are 
now established in dillevent parts of the Continent, whore transportation not 
having been used as a punishment, the reformed female convict retm-ns to her 
place nr society; and the community, after she has been .subject to proper tests, 
IS willing to receive her. We are oonvinecd facilities must be afforded for the 
separation of the wcll-disj>o.scd from the evil-minded, and for turning the quali- 
ties of the former to a good account. This, wo conceive, can only be done in 
this country in establishments so managed as to produce reformation of the 
inmates, and at the same time, afford to society such assurance of that reforma- 
tion as will be received with confidence by those who are likely to give them a 
means of earning their bread by honest industry. AVc believe that if the plan 
here proposed is carried out in its integrity, much will be done, not merely in 
the disposal of onr convicts, but also in the diminution of crime generall;y in the 
country. In the treatment of criminals, when the primary object of punishment 
is accomplished, and reformation is jn-esnmed to he effected, the means are still 
required of testing that reformation, and of alfording the former delinquents the 
necessary opportunity of .showing their fitness to bo restored to society. 

^ “ In the Convict IJepOt, before, the imlividiial becomes eligible for a ticket of 
j licence, the crime has heiiii e.xpiated, and reformation apparently effeotecl ; but 
that reformation has still to he tested, and the public mind must be satisfied and 
have complete confidence in the value of the test to which sins is submitted. A 
- Govermiiciit institution would answer for a mere refuge, bnt not as a medium 
through \vhioh the individual will be re-c.stablishcd in society ; for under any 

B 
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rules, it will be looked upon as a prison, and on tho disehavse of the inmates, 
the same difficulties will bo felt as at present in our Convict Depots. For this 
reason, instead of increasing tbe existing Govarniiient prison estab'i.sliments a 
plan attended witli nmcli expense, delay, and diffieulty_wo proposed, in Uecem 
ber last, to the Irusli Government, tliiit convicts whose conduct has been exem- 
plary should be drafted into existingprivatocharitableinstitiitimis williu"' to receive 

them, where the disposition of each inmate would bo studied, and tliircertificate 

of character founded on that study, together with recoininondatious which would 
then be considered sufficiently satisfactory to obtain her eniployimint • the iiri 
soners, ill all such institutions, should be under tho general supm’i.sidii and 
inspection of the Convict Directors. By this means acoomiiiodatiou would he 
leit in tho (lOvernment prisons for those now in the comity gaols, the prisoners 
themselves much hciiolitcd, and bettor prepared for tlicir ultimate release. lu 
ordei’ to carry out tliis plan, a certain number of ox.oiiiptary convicts should he 
selected from tho Governiiiout prisons, at pcrioils varying according to lircuin- 
stanecs, previous to tho time when in tho usual course they would become eligible 
for dischmge, and be sent to such private establisliiuonts, and not rclea.scd t&re- 
from under, at leiat, three moiitlis ; and not then unless iinniediate and nroner 
employment should offer, exeepting, however, cases whore prisoners become 
regularly entitled to their discharge, from having completed their .sentence ■ anil 
special cases to be determined upon by the Directors, and sanctioned by the Ex- 
ecutive. Should, however, a prisoner misconduct liorsclf, she would he liable 
to re-coniiiiittal to tlio Convict Depot to imdovo-o liei’ origiuji.1 s(‘iiieiu*c. It is 
obviously most desirable to enlist public sympathy and interest in any scheme 
for the employment of discharged female prisoners ; tins object we consider wUl 
be best attained m tho manner proposed. For the pmpose of iiroviding .situa- 
tions for the inmates, and .so preventing theii- relapse into crime, wo arc <'iven 
to understand that a number of benevolent ladies arc willing to inaiiage, gratui- 
tously, a Soeiete de Patronage, in coniie.xion with the instilaition such as 
7 h>i*7 1 Continent, especially I, hat established in 

1837 by M. de Metz m I aris, in cuimexioii with thogroat Prison of St. Lazare, and 
under the prosidciicy of Madame de Lamartine, throiigli wliicli 700 females liavo 
pissed, with scarcely a serious rela])se. 01' this institution, M. Burengor de la 
Drhiie, re.sidoiit a^hi Cemr de tjas.satum A Paris, in his admirable work, “De la 
Eepresbioii leiialo, lately jmbbsbed says:_‘ Prh ,ln aoO jmciws libhfes .mit 
amount hm remws daiui mw vmtmi, .sitiUr rue ih Vaugintrf rmi est dirw-fi> par 

sauira reh^neuues, sous Vimpeelim des dames de la wtiiU. Lorsqw: cm ielms 
jilles smit sitffisawment preparMs et omrigfe, ees drimes les pimml. eomme domes- 
hmies ou eomme omrtiras dans ,k:s mahvm ehoisies avee soiu; elks l,mr senait 
(dors de patronesses, les assistent de leur emeus, de lours eueourmevmis, et de 
leur maternelle mvve.illmu:e. 700 flies euoiron, aprh avoir pass,' par k 
nmsoii th r forme, ord mnsi regn, im de/tors, la dathmtim <l Impadle elmmna (relies 

ZfJ prh, repoiidii, par V/wim'teU de leur vie, 

aux <^uits qui avaient etcfaits pour les ramener an hmC 

‘ At Montpober from a similar institnfcioii, :)(>() imsoiiors have returned to then 
families, or been placed in sitimtioim, out of wliicli number only six have fallen 
baek into enme since 1847. 

“We have to express our conviction that the proposed arrangomont is calcu- 

™ pwsoiis intended to be benefited, and 

* J results expected from It and experienced in otlxev 

countnes. • ^ 



Since the institution of these llefuges u| i to this dato ; 

208 have entered Golden Bridge, Dublin. 

•1 » Cork. 

o Harcourt-road, Dublin. 

They have been thus provided for : 

Golden Bridf.—VZQ have loft, and 79 remain in the .Refuge. 
The^ 129_ discharged were thus disposed of: — Emigrated 40, sent 
to situations in this country, 27 ; returned to their husbands and 
families, 20; returned to parents and friends, 24(6 of these are 
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likely to relapse); 5 to Magdalen Asylum; mai-ried, 3; sent back 
to prison, 9 ; escaped, 1 ; total, 129. 

Cork.—Z have entered, and have ohtahied employment. 

Ilarcoiirt-road . — 21 have entered ; 9 remain in the Refiige. The 
12 were thus disposed of; — 10 went to situations and returned to 
their families ; 2 sent back to prison. 

Only two have been re-convicted and sent to the convict prisons, 
and the information with_ regard to these cases maybe considered 
positive and therefore satisfactory. 

It is a subject of sincere gratification to us to be enabled to 
report results far exceeding what we ever anticipated. By means 
of “ indhddualization ” a large number of women, far advanced in 
criminal courses, have been thus returned to the community to 
lead honest and industrious lives ; when at liberty a protecting hand 
has still been with them, the weak have been supported, the over- 
confident cautioned. 

Any praise we could bestow on the ladies who are accomplishing 
this great work would, in comparison to their labour and self deny- 
ing devotion, be indeed but feeble. It is, however, a work in 
which a nation may well glory. Undeterred by rough and repul- 
sive manners, the stamp of wicked courses strongly marked in the 
countenance of the many, these hourly labours are carried on — 
these struggles with ill-regulated and abandoned minds — each evil 
propensity combated with, again and again, until replaced by other 
and purer desires, ultimately, to restore to the many that self-respect, 
without which the future career of a woman must, indeed, be a 
hopeless one. 

As might have been expected, the institution of the Refuges has 
produced a manifest improvement in the Prisons, as the convicts 
c.an only attain them by their own exertions, measured in marks, a 
useful stimulus has been thus introduced in well-doing. We have 
the advantage of lady visitors to the Protestants, and of Sisters of 
Mercy to the Roman Catholics, at the new Female Prison at 
Mountjoy. 

We already notice the beneficial and humanizing inflnence of 
those visits. Some utterly irreclaimable there must ever be in a 
convict prison, neither is it to be wondered at considering that the 
greatest offenders not having suffered capital punishment are among 
the inmates. But it is a source of great gratification to know 
that by the devoted assistance ah’eady alluded to, grafted on to an 
improved, and it is to he hoped enlightened prison system, tlie great 
majority of these confirmed and habitual orimhials may not only 
themselves he withdrawn from their bad associates, but may, indeed 
(for in the case of a woman the field is greater) exercise a home 
influence the value of which cannot be too highly estimated. 

Exceptional circumstances have arisen through the diminution 
of transportation, which will strain and test the value of Prison 
Systems to their utmost extent — a strain which, in consetprence of 
the facilities afforded by sending thousands of criminals annually 
from our shores, they had not hitherto been called upon to hear. 
It is meet therefore that these systems should be equal to the 
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req[uirements. It is imperative that there should be no shrinkino' 
from ascertaining their real value by the means of positive and 
reliable statistics. It is quite certain that the per-ceirtages of those 
deemed to have quitted their criminal courses will , under such cir- 
cumstances, be found to be far less than has generally been supposed. 
It is equally so that an accurate knowledge of the extent of the 
disease will the better prepare us with its remedy. 

We have endeavoured in this report to show, that by lengthening 
the sentences of “habitual offenders,” by improved prison training, 
and by registration on liberation, the appliances for amending and 
restraining' the criminals are at hand. The two latter have for some 
time been used in this country : it is well known that they have 
produced the best, the most satisfactory results. 

Our remarks on each prison will be found preceding the superior 
officers’ reports. 

The mortality in the Prisons during the past year has been 1'6 
per cent., being less than we have yet liad to report. 

The charges of the Establishments for 1859 have been reduced 
by £12,088. 

We have the honour to bo. 

My Lord, 

Your obedient servants. 



Walter Crofton, Chnirmnit . 



John Luntaigne, 
I. S. Whitty, 
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MOUNTJOY MALE CONVICT PRISON. Moumov 

Govrrs- 

_ 

We have reason to be well satisfied with the state of this prison. 

Amongst the adult conviots we find that hut few have miscon- Directors' 
ducted themselves, and those chiefly belong to the refractory class, 
who have been sent to Moiuitjoy in consequence of gross miscon- 
duct in other prisons, and are here placed in a penal class by them- 
selves, and specially treated. The Governor, in his report of the 
general conduct of the jnlsoners, says, “ the vast majority pass 
through their term of probation without committing even the 
sbghtest breach of prison rules.” The influence exercised over 
the conduct of these prisoners by the salutary regulation, whioli 
enables them to finish their probation, and be transferred to 
another prison at the end of eiglit, instead of nine, months, has had 
a most beneficial effect, and materially cncom-ages them to conform 
to the strict discipline rigorously enforced in this prison. This 
strict discipline we consider necessary, and eminently calculated 
to deter and improve, while it prepares those subjected to its in- 
fluence for the second stage of the system which is to follow. 

The buildings are in good and substantial repair ; several neces- 
sary alterations and improvements have been made, which, how- 
ever, do not call for special observation. 

The Directors have reason to be much pleased with the conduct 
of the olficers during the past year, who a]ipear to have performed 
their duties with zeal and efficiency. 

The juveniles confined in Mountjoy Prison evince a good and 
hopeful spirit, and their conduct reflects much credit on those who 
have them in charge. The removal, from time to time, of such as 
are deserving to the iutormodiato pri.sons, is found to stimulate them 
to improvement. Their labour has been profitably employed in 
trades: a class luxs been instructed in ga.rdening; others have been 
engaged in laying out the grounds and making roads outside the 
new female prison ; and a class of carpenters are at present fitting 
up additional sleeping cells in it. 

Tlie adults were employed in oakum picking and sack-making. 

The school instruction ha.s been zealously and effectively carried 
on. The irrisoners, esneciallv the boys, evince great intelligence, 
and anxiety to learn. 

The passing, in last -Inly, of the Reformatory School Act, 21 & 

22 Vic., cap. 103, is likely considerably to reduce the number of 
boys condemned to peuid servitude. Judges and Magistrates will 
not now wait until the young thief has become, after constant 
inprisonment, a hardened criminal, qualified for the Convict Dep6t, 
but will send him at the commencement of his career to the refor- 
matory school, and so make the parents who have neglected him 
contribute to his support. This circumstance will, of course, 
render unnecessary that the .luvenile Penal Reformatory at Lusk 
should be of the large size originally contemplated. 

Every male convict sentenced to penal servitude during the 
past year, with the exception of one blind, and five scrofulous and 
epileptic cases, have passed their period of probation in strict sepa- 
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ration in this prison. The sanitary condition of the establishment 
has been good, and no epidemic has prevailed. There were two 
deaths from disease ; and no case of insanity. The experience of 
each succeeding year cpnffrms the opinion expressed in former 
reports, that the strict separation carried on here in no way tends 
to mental disease. 

Walter Crofton, Chainmuu 



John Lentaigne,! 
I. S. Whitt Y, J 



Direotors. 



CT0VERiSr01l’.S REPORT. 

Mountjoy Government Prison, 
Janiiaiy 7, 1859, 

Gentlemen, — I liave the honour to submit my annual report and statistics of 
this prison for the year 1858. 

The discipline and treatment of the convicts have been the same as observed 
in the preceding year, and nothing has occurred requiring particular comment, 
except the pleasing fact, evinced by another twelvemonth’s experience, that the 
system continues to operate most successfully. This chcmnstance is manifest, 
not only by the orderly and respectful demeanour of the prisoners, but also by 
a most remarkable diminution in the number of punishments for prison offences, 
and more especially so, with regard to defaults of a grave or serious natiue, the 
latter being almost exclusively confined to the same recldcss and insubordinate 
mdividuals, by far the greater proportion of whom are sent here from the other 
depots, and to whom the restraint of the penal wai’d, coupled witli tlie obligation 
of attending Dhnnc Service speciab)’, and apart fi’om the general class of pri- 
sonei's, proves a most salutary au«l effectual deterrent. In short, the vast 
majority of the adult prisoners received from the county and city gaols, having 
passed their term of probation at Mountjoy, without <‘omm!tting oven the 
slighest bi'each of })rison rules, were, therefore, found eligiljb' lor removal after 
eight, instead of the usual period of nine months, in sepamt(^ imprisonment ; and 
I here beg leave to observe, as adverted to in my last report, that this arrange- 
ment has continued to Avork in a most siitisfactory imiimei*, and (jvidently affords 
eueoiiragement to all the prisoners, wlio appear fully to a j)precial.o the indulgence. 

The conduct of the juveniles in general has considerably im])rovo.d, several of 
Avhom, as arcAvai'd of merit, have. Ijeeu t.rarisfoiTcd to Sinithlichi Intermediate 
Prison. 

During the hours allotted for labour, the adults Avere einployiid, as usual, in 
picking cocoa fibre and oakum, anil sack maldng in thch separate cells, and the 
juveniles at their respective trades of shoemaking and tailoring; in addition to 
Avhieh a few boys have been placed under the supervision of a carpenter and 
smith Avarder, who instruct them in their trades ; and a distinct class has also 
been formed for gardening purposes and out-door labom*. 

With respect to the educational advancement of the prisoners, much attention 
has been paid ; and, OAving to the efficiency of the teachers in imparting secular 
instruction, both the adults and juveniles have made considerable progress. I 
have only to add that the principal officers connected Avith every branch of the 
establishment haA'Cj diligently co-operated in aiding me to can’y out the orders 
and dbections of yoiir Board; and that, with very few exceptions, the general 
conduct of the subordinate oflicers has been satisfactory. 

The prison building has been kept in very good repair, several necessaiy 
alterations and additions, both in the interior and e.xterior, have been made, and 
others are in course of completion. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Robert Nettbrville, Governor. 

“ I certify that the rules laid down for the government of the prison have been 
complied with during the past year, except in such cases as have been reported 
to, or brought imder the notice of a Director.” 

Robert Kbttbrville, Governor. 
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Statement of the Number of Convicts coimmtted and disposed of, from 



1st Jaimaiy, 1858, tc 

1st January, 1868, . • • 368 

To December 31st, committed, 
fromCountyandCLtygaols, 243 
From Convict Depots, . . 42 

Term of Lie. being rovolced, 1 1 
Military Prisoners, . • " 

303 

001 



31st December, 1858. 



Removed to — 



Spike Island G. Prison, 


. 143 


PhiUpstown 


do. 


. 146 


Smithfield 


do. 


. 28 


Died,* . 




. 3 


Discharged. . 




. 14 



334 

Reniainingincustody,Dec. 31, 1858,327 



Mountjot 

Govern- 

ment 

Prison. 

Go’oe.moT's 

Re’pari. 



Classification of Crimes for 

were received during the 



which those Prisoners have been sentenced who 
year ending 31st December, 1858. 



Arson, 9 

„ in Workhouse, ... 4 

Assault, ^ 

,, and robbery, . ... 10 

Attempt to steal 1 

Appearing armed by night, and at- 
tackiog dwelling-house, . . 1 

Bigamy, 1 

Breaking prison, .... I 

Breaking and entering dwelling, . 4 

Burglary, 30 

„ and felony, ... 4 

,, and robbery, . . .10 

,, and larceny, ... 4 

„ and cow-stealing, . . 4 

Coining, 1 

Carnally abusing a girl under 10 
years of age, .... 1 

Cutting and wounding iirisou oillcui*s, 1 

Embezzlement, .... 2 

Felony 10 

,, after previous conviction, . I 

relouious assault, .... 1 

Piriiig at 1 

Feloniously cutting wurpa, . . 1 

Housebreaking 3 

,, and felony, . . 5 

,, and robbery, . . 4 

,, and stealing therein, 2 



Highway robbery 3 

Larceny, 23 

,, from the pei^on, . . . 7 

,, and previous conviction, . 27 
,, andMony, . . . .2 

Malicious assault, .... 1 

Manslaughter, .... 5 

Murder, ...... 1 

Murderous assault on fellow convict, 1 

Military offences 7 

Obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, 1 

Passing liase coin, .... 1 

J’erjury, 2 

Picking pockets, .... 25 
l^nttiiig a stone on uiilway, . . 1 

Rape, 9 

Kobliery, 4 

Kecuiving stolon goods, ... 8 

Stealing cnttlo, . . . . o’ 

,, horsed and asses, . . <> 

,, slicei), .... 13 

Subsetiucnt Iblony, ... 3 

Violent assault, .... 7 

Writing and posting threatening 
loiter, 1 

Total, . . .303 



Sentences of the Prisoners committed to this Prison during the year ended 
31st Decoinbor, 1858. 



Seven Years’ Transportation, 
Ten „ 

Fourteen ,, ’’ 

Fifteen ,, 

Life 



Three Years’ Penal Servitude 
Fourf ,, 

_ Married, 43 

Protestants, 39. 



• ^ 1 


Five Years 


. 18 


Six , 


1 1 


Seven , 


. 7 i 


Eight , 


. 3 


'J’on , 


— 


Fifteen , 


32 


Life , 


. 76 




. 133 





Penal Servitude, 



Roman Catholics, 269. 



3 
B 

19 

4 

20 
3 



Single, 2i30. 

Presbyterians, 5. 



* One of those three died suddenly in Cork gaol when on route to Spike Island Government 
t One of this number commuted to one year’s penal servitude. 
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Mountjot Classified Statement of the Nombbe of Obbences oommltet by the Prisoners 
(io-VERs- during the year ended 31st December, 1858. 



GOVERN' 

MENr 

Prison. 

Gover/ior's 

lieport. 



Assaults on officers, 

Gross insuborffiaation, . 
Insubordination, 
disobedience and insolence. 
Assaults on convicts, 



Theft, . 

Idleness, 

Insolence, 

Communicating' and other minor of- 

. • • . ic- I fences, , . . . 

Number of offences committed by juveniles, . . .437 

adults, . . .187 



1 

12 

89 

117 

•19 



Under Pifteen years of age, . . 8 

Fifteen and under Twenty, . . 108 

Twenty and under Twenty-five, . 94 
Twenty-five and under Thirty, . 49 

'J^liirty and under Forty, . . 24 



Total, 

Ages of Piusoners on Con'VICtion. 



Forty and under Fifty, 
Fifty and under Sixty, 
Sixty and over, 

'Total, 



13 

a 

, 1 



Table sho\\'ing the Previous Imprisonment of the Prisoners received during 

the VR.'l.l* mirltid 2 1 of 'no/inml-.o,. lUKQ ® 



Once 
Twice 
Three times 
Four „ 

Hr 



n before, 76 


Seven times in prison 


M 65 


before, . , .10 


48 


Eight „ ,, 5 


,) 18 


Nine ,, , 4 . 


»» 17 


Ten „ „ 5 


„ 9 


Ten and under Fif- 


,, 18 


teen times, . . e 



Fifteen and over, . 9 
Antecedents not known, 23 
Ticket of Licence re- 
voked, Convicts also 
included, . . *15 



Numbee of Juvenhos admitted in association during tlic year, and Instructed in 
trades, as— 



Tailors, .... 
Shoemakers, . 

Numbers on 31st December, 



1857, 



Kemoved tailors, . . . ,40 

,, shoemakers, . . .20 

Remaining, 3 1st December, 1858, . 88 



Total, , . 148 j Total, , , 14B 

Return of Work performed in the Tailors’ and Shoemakers’ Department 
dunng tlie year ended 31st December, 1858. 



WADE BY SHOEMAICEUS. 

Men’s Shoes made, 

,, repaired, . 

Officers’ Canvas Slippers made, 

,, Frieze ,, 

,, Leather ,, 

Officers’ Slippers repaired, 
Women’s Shoes repaired, 

■\VORK done in tailor’s SHOP 
Officers’ Top Coats made, 

Frock , , 

Trowsers, pairs, ,, 

Caps made. 

Frock Coats repaired, 

,, Trowsers ,, . 

Grey Tweed Slop Coats made, 



Pairs. 

543 

5GG 

9 

25 

14 

32 

190 

21 

43 

32 

35 

29 

34 

7 



Groy Tweed Slop Trowsers made, 8 
>» ^ ,, Vests ,, 8 

Grey Frieze Prisoners’ .Tackots mode, 399 
» ,, Trowsers, ,, 54G 

5 j )> Ve.sts, ,, 457 

>> Caps, „ 388 
Grey Frieze Prisoners’ Braces, pairs, 

made, 422 

Grey Frieze Prisoners’ Jackets re- 
paired, 101 

»» ,, Trowsers, , 39 

»> ,, Vests, . . 54 

^ n Caps, . . 7 

Jackets Faced and Badged, . . 72 

Rugs Repaired, . . . .180 

Flannel Vests made, . . .39 



' I — I UIU.UU, . 1 . 

Statement of the Expenditdre for the year eiuled 31 st December, 1858 . 

HEADS OP SERVICE. £ S. d. ' 

Salaries 3,401 13 10 

Victualling, including Offi- 
cers’ Rations, &c., . . 2,371 19 1.'’. 

Fuel and Light, . . 974 13 0 * 

Contingencies, . . . 90 0 2 

Utensils and Furniture, . 84 1 6 2 

Medicines and Surgied In- 
struments, . . . 47 16 0 

Medical comforts for Sick, 41 19 2 ^ 

Gratuities to Prisoners, . 1 13 0 ^ 

Freights and Charges, . 25 2 7 



HEADS OF SERVICE. 

Travelling Charges, . 
Prisoners on Discharge, 
Funeral Expenses, 
Washing and Soap, 
Cleaning Prison, 

Offleens' Clothing, 
Advertising, 

Prisoners’ Clothing, . 
Rents, Rates, and Taxes, 



£ 

0 15 
49 18 
2 0 
224 5 
51 18 
200 J6 
10 13 
983 2 
40 0 



Total Expenditure, £8,603 3 0 
Four of these were re-convicted while on licence. 
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Returt^ sliowmg the value of the Productive Labour of the Juvenile Prisoners 
employed in the undermentioned branches during the year ending 31st De- 
cember, 1858. 



Dcsoription of Work, &o. 

Tailoring, 

Shoeraalcing, . 

Carpentera’ work. 

Smiths’ work, 

Garden Labour, 

Labourers employed in laying 
down grounds, making roads, 
&c., &c., in the new Peniale 
Prison, .... 



Amount. 

£ S. d. 
130 19 10 
128 3 0 
37 () 0 
30 0 0 
65 6 2 



125 13 0 



606 18 0 



Average No. of 
Prisoners employed. 

36 -93 
38*87 
2*48 
2 * 

8*30 



16*75 



Total, 

Note. — The adult convicts of this prison are employed in picking oakum and such like 
•work, -which produces only a veiy moderate profit. 



MEDICAL OFFICER’S REPORT. 



Mountjoy Government Prison, 
January, 1859. 

Gentlemen,— I have the honour to lay before you a report of the sanitary 
state of the Mountjoy Govei*nment Prison during the past year. 

Hospital Return for the year 1 858. 

Number of Prisoners in custody, 1st January, 

Number of Prisoners received during the year, 

Patients in Hospital, 1st January, 18.58, 

Total number of admissions during the year, 

Discharged, . . . • 

Removed from Hospital to other Gaols, 

Deaths, ..... 



358 1 . 

soar 

121 s 

209 p 
204 
3 
2 



Remaining in Hospital 1st January, 1859, ... 12 



Deathb. 



Hog. 1 
No. 1 


j Name, | 


1 Ago. 


1 llooeivod ill Hosiiltal. | 


Died. 


Disease. 


4332 1 


P. D., ' 


21 


25th July, 1867, 


2nd March, 1858, 


Pulmonary con- 
sumption. 


4G65 ' 


J. B., 


j 44 


25th Pel)., 1858, 


letliMay, 1858, 


1 Bright’s disease 
1 of kidney. 



Number of Prisoners prescribed for in the Prison, . . 1,494 

Individual 3?risoners that had extra exercise, . . 

,, ,, that had change of diet, . . 61 



Monthly State of Hospital for the year 1858. 



Adialttod. 




Disohfvrgcd. 


Dlod. 


Bemainiiig. 


Jan. 1st, in Hospital, 12 
,, admitted, 30 


12 




14 


February, 


15 


15 


- 


14 


March, . 


25 


22 


1 


16 


April, . 


18 


18 


- 


16 


May, 


16 


19 


1 




June, 


13 


17 


- 




July, 


20 


12 


- 


15 


August, . 


18 


20 


- 


13 


September, 


10 


12 


- 


11 


October, 


19 


20 


- 


10 


November, 


25 


22 


_ 


13 


December, 


17 


16 


- 


12 in Hos. 
Jan. 1, 1869. 



Mountjoy 

Govern- 

ment 

Prison. 

Govemor'i 

Heport 



Medical 

Officer's 

Heport. 
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The different Diseases of Prisoners admitted to Hospital. 



Asthma, . . . l 

Abscess in leg-, . 3 ) ^ 
„ neck, ^ 

Bronchitis, . . .4 

Cardiac affection, . i 

Colic, .... 1 
Diarrhoea, . . , 4.‘5 

Debility, . . .9 

Erysipelas, . . 3 

Epileptic, . . .4 

Ear ache, . . .1 

Eebrile attacics, . . 34 

Gleet, . . ,1 

Gum boil, ... 1 
Hydrocele, . . .4 

Hsemorrhoids, . . 4 



Inflamed Bursa, . 6 
Incontinence of Urine, 1 
Injury to corn, 3 ^ . 
Praetiirodcollai’bonel J 
.raimdice, . . .1 

JiUrabago, . . 1 

Lupus, . . .1 

Morbus coxtc, . . 1 

Neuralgia, . , 1 

Nicrosis of lower jaw, J 
Ophthalmia, . .If) 

Observation, for, . 19 
Pulmonary consump- 
tion, *, , .1 

Parotitis, . . .1 

Psoriasis, . . .3 



Pleiiritis, . . .3 

Kheumatism, . . 3 

Scrofula, . . .21 

Syphilitic, . . .1 

Sciatica, . . . ] 

Sycosi.s Meuti. , . 1 

Tonsiiitis, . . .1 

Tumor, . . .1 

Ulcerated fiugcr.s, . 1 
Whitlow, . . .2 

Worms, . . . 1 

Total, . 209 



Total of individuals ad- 
mitted dui'ing the year, 165 



_ The total number of prisoners committed to this prison during the past year 
IS less than it h^ been any year since the opening of the establishment in 1 850 ; 
and as the subjoined table shows, the number admitted to hospital is lilcewise less 
than m any former year. 

Table showing the whole number of prisoners in this prison ; the whole 
number treated in hospital ; and the number of deaths in each year since Mount- 
joy Prison was opened, 1850 . 



Year. 


Total committod 
to tbc Prison. 


Nuitibor admitted 
to Hospital. 


Doatljs. 


1850 


962 


253 1 


2 


1851 


1,075 


355 




1852 , 


971 


466 




18.53 


1,178 


456 


10 • 


1854 


1,096 


503 


9 


1855 


1,052 


344 


j) 


18.56 


841 


292 


.3 


1857 


7.56 


295 


3 


1858 


60 1 


221 





/.c • I vu 4 u.ua tiiKca nn,u uospitai aiirmg tlmyoar is statou to be 

1 DO ; It thus appears thivt a considerable nuiuhcr were, lulmitti'd more than once. 

^0 epidemic disease has pi'evailed among tlu* ]>riHoiiiTs, ami, as in the reports 
01 former years, attacks oi diarrluea anil inlkl febrile atiaclv.s constitute the 
majority of the cases admitted to hospital. 

Out of the entire number of jirisoners received during tlio year, six only were, 
on reception, deemed unfit for 1^e tEscipHne of this prison, and were accordingly 
recommended for removal. Of these one was on account of blindness, a second 
on account of chronic disease of the spine, a third being epileptic, a fourth on 
account of scrofulous disease in an exaggerated form, and two labouring under 
pulmonary consumption. 

No CMe of insanit;^ appears in the hospital return, nor was any prisoner 
removed from this prison on this ground, although one of tho.se recommended 
or removal on account of incipient pulmonary consumption was an individual 
ot very marked eccentricity. 

The number prescribed for in the prison rather exceeds those of the previous 
y r , as however those thus treated suffer from very trivial ailments, an increase 
th^rionera iii'iicate any real tendency to the increase of disease among 

In conclu^ng this report let me express my appreciation of Dr. Hdaban’s 
services in the management of the medical department of this prison : and allow 

your notice, Chief Hospital Warder, 

I cL ha”%^pe“k?oo 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

To the Oheirman and Dinectora of M‘Do™nnn, 

Government Convict Prisons in Ireland. 
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PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. Modhtjoy 

Gotern- 

IMoimtioy Government Prison, went 

January 3, 1859. P riso n. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance witli yoin* request, I beg leave to submit the follow- Protestant 
ing report of the prisoners committed to my charge as Protestant Chaplain of the 
Mountjoy Government Prison, during the year ending the 31st December, 1858. 

The number of prisoners under ray clerical superintendence for the past year 
amounted to eleven married, and thirty single men. 

The extent of secular knowledge possessed by the convicts upon their admis- 
sion into this prison has seldom exceeded an acquaintance with the elementary 
parts of education \ and tlio Protc.stants may be classified in the follo^ving man- 
ner: twenty-six coiihl write a little, and read with some degree of intelligence; 
four could only read ; and eleven could neither read nor %vrite. On inquHng 
into their religious attainments, I might, with truth, describe the whole body as 
consisting of men “ having the understanding darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God through the ignorance that is in them, without God, mthout Christ, 
and withput hope in tlie world ; ” outwardly separated from the world by Chris- 
tian baptism, they, neverthc.less, yielded themselves captives to the prince of this 
world by lives of ungodliness and sin. With the exception of the men who had 
been in the army, and who, in obedience to discipline, had been obliged to attend 
on the public services of religion, these unhappy convicts have neglected all 
religious ordinances, and all the various means which a gracious Creator has 
appointed to put us iu remembrance of himself. The Lord’s Day has too often 
proved to them a season of especial indulgence in all manner of iniquity in this 
(as in other instances), turning the mercies of God into greater occasions of 
provoking his displeasure against them. 

Wheu religion, tbi^ only sound foundation of social well-being, is thus despised, 
we are not to wondtu’ at. tho overacts of crime committed by these ungodly men. 

The immediately exciting causes to the perjjetratioii of criminal offences are 
found (in almost all cases) to be (Irunkemiess ami idle company; with very few 
exceptions the offeiiditrs that have run a course of habitual profligacy, and shown 
a total disregard of all moi’al reHtwiiiit. ait*, men to whom drunkenness ha.s become 
not merely an occiisiomil ('xci(.eineut to iwil projiensities, Imt a wretcliod enslaving 
habit. 

Since their admission into tins prison 1’ have had no reason to complain of the 
general deportment of tliese mice lawless men. Tlie majority have exhibited 
decided evidence of gradual improvement iu their whole conduct; some of the 
juveniles have eavneii badges lor good behaviour in the prison, are very orderly, 
and appeal* to take a decided iul;ev('.sl; in the different iiK.lnstvial employments in 
which they are ongagi^d. 

The means employed for tlie spiritual renovaiiou and moral welfare of the 
prisoners under my care, continue to be as stated in former reports — the public 
sawices of religion in tlie chapel, catechetical instruction during the week, and 
individual application of‘ all the princif)le.s and motives to religious and reformed 
life, during my constant visiting of the prisoners in their scpai'ate cells. 

The Holy Oominunion luis been administered at the appointed seasons, and 
the average number in attendancxi has been ten. 

All the men cnjiablc of reading are supplied not only with Bibles and prayer 
books, but also with such religious works as are fitted to lead them to a closer 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, to self-exammation, and private prayer. 

The devout attention of the men during Divine Service; the audible manner 
In which they unite in the responses of the Liturgy ; and the remembrance of 
the instruction given to them from the pulpit, are encouraging indications of 
benefit dia:ived from tlie public services of" religion. 

It gives me sincere pleasure to examine frequently the men in attendance^^ 
our s^ool in th'b prison ; and I can bear testimony to the unremittmg zeal with 
which the head master and his assistants labour for their good. 

The intelligent answers of the convicts who hpo been for some time attending 
school, evince not only improvement generally in secular knowledge, but also a 
growing acquaintance with many subjects calculated to enlarge thip i^ds, to 
cultivate habits of reflection, and to prove practically useful to them in aft^life. 

^ In my frequent visits to the hospital, I am gratified by heanng the sufimnjg 
lomates speak so thoc^ully of the kind and constant care bestowed on their 
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ViJVi Aimnal Iliqiorf af the JV/vi:tar.i 



itOUNTJOY 

Govehn- 

MENT 

Prison. 

Proiestoni 

Ch(i]}laitt's 

Report. 



Roimn 

(Jaiholh 

Chaplain's 

Report. 



^yeral eases by our slaltul ami beiievolmu pliysieiim ; an amoliorating inlincnce 
this, o( no small importance, over the inimls of our sHSccTitiblu Irish neoiilc 
,, ami Deputy-Governor I fed bmiiid to renew my tliimka for 

the efficient aid which they eoiitnme to allbrd mo in ciirryiiir; oiit all those 
reformatory measures rocoinmended for the prisoiiei-s umlcr liiy chari'c. 

The prmoipa,! wiirdera, by their steady, active, and intelligent fuinimcnt of 
their duhes duriiig the past year, have contributed miiclito the general efficionev 
of this eatabhslnnent. “ 

In conclusion, we all feel that it is our highest duty and privilege to make 
those happy whom we find wretched, to instruct the ignorant, to stimulate the 
fa w profligate J and it will prove our ample reward if, under 

the blessing of Almighty- God, we can put to silence the ohiections of men who 
look upon us as attempting to achieve impossihlo results ; the work is ours the 
successful results are from God. Instances have taken place suiriciently marked 
and sufficiently iiuinei-oiis to prove that ooiiviots undergoing the penalty which 
their offences against society have justly provoked, arc not excluded fro ™he 

angelf. oi God over one sinner that, repenteth.” ^ 

I have tlie honour to remain, Gentlemen, yours fUitlifuUy and rtispcctfullv, 

To the Directors of Convict Pri.sons CImplain. 

in Ireland. 



ROIIAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Gestlemen,--! beg to submit my report for the past year'^™™^' 

I have mucli pleasure in stating, that the convicits under my charfro evinced 
much docihty during the year, and availed themselves of my se.rvic,.s whSum 
sitions inamfesting an earnest desire for their reformation a?id spiritual adSe- 
ment. Exceptions, of ooui-se, there wore: the iinuibor, however, thank God 
prireifaM^^^^^ which, as a body, the 

. Tlieyironiles on the whole have given .satisfaction. The aiTnmftimeiil,s of the 
iiistitution, with reference to jnvoiiiles, cannot he said to lie aeem-dmg to tlm most 
mproved method ; on this account, and having .hie regard to the levity of theh 

E h* -^1 portion of my eliarge. 1 tiiiiik also 

that beuefioml results may he expected from the treatinciit to which .some of 
subjected m one of the basements of the prison, 
it 1 1"'*““®’;® ™ P®™' wards engage my speoiai .sympathy. Of oirar.se 

It must happen, in the management oi a irahlic institution, that it iviU ho nectary 
sometime, to sacnfice advantages to the iinpcrioiia deiiianils of imcrasitv am/l 

aiLZeIrd"^frT*™-''“^^ tl.o treatment to wI.MiX* ^ 

are coifoemned. I feel coimiiced, also, that you have weighed amiiiiat this motive 

^ “U that liepeiids upon 

^ ^ Sr®at difficulty in persuading myself°thiit 

any dangoious consequences can be apprehended from allowing them to -issist in 
common with the otters, at the public e-xereises in the dm il Ttee 1s iw 
enough, and room apart, and surely there is sufficient security at the eoiUIn 

he “y ®o->tingoncies JiWi nui“3y 

oe or^aed. i beg, therefore, very respectfully, to recommend to vonrlid pou* 

:4Sfs^;ic“f 

nf 'w4,f *° t“'ro notice, more especially in one instance 

wir An 1’^?“'?'®'* t° “®. attempts of prisoners of another pereimsion to interfere 

*® ®0“^!®ts uidrZ care I mil 

Irappj to bear testimony, now, to the prompt action taken by the authorities in 
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I'efcvencc to tlus matter, and to the general arrangements of the establishment to Mountjoy 
guard against such practices. Govbkn- 

I beg to call your attention to the deplorable ignorance of a lai’ge number of 
convicts, as they enter Momitpy. 1 lincl many unable to recite the Apostles’ 

Creed, the Commandments of God, and of the Church. Some are ignorant 
even of the principal mysteries of religion. These convicts profit little by the Catholic 
instructions to the prisont-rs at large, and cannot be admitted to sacraments. Chaplain's 
They must be instructed apart, and I may say individually. So much time is 
thei’efore, taken away from the general work of my ministry on their account 
I would very respectfully suggest that you would kindly grant me the aid of 
the school teachers for the elementary instruction of these poor men. There is 
nothing so specially clerical in tliis work, as to rendei* it unsuitahlefor the teachei-s • 
and it may be added, that such teaching may fall in with the literary improve- 
ment of the convicts without, at the same time, inteideiing in the least denee 
with the distinctive bu.siness of the prison school. By such an arrangement, niv 
time would be more available, and my services more effective for the general 
purposes of my ministry. 

I have recorded in the Chaphiius’ Journal any occim’enc(» during the year 
which I deemed proper to bidng under your notice. 

I feel it a duty to state, that the warders in general, and especially those who 
attended the prisonei'S at chapel, have discharged their duties with zeal, prudence, 
and charity. 

In conclusion, I beg to express my grateful sense of the ready and obliging 
maimci*, and willing services, which I have experienced from tlie authorities, and 
all others in the service of the prison, with wlioiii my duties brought me into 
contact during the year. 

I have the honour, Geutlejuen, to remain, very faithfully, yoims, &c. 

Michael Cody. 

The Directors of Convict Pri.sons, Dublin Castle. 

BRESBYTEllIAN CHAPLAIN’S EEPOKT. Preshyto- 

Dublin, .Tamuiry S, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — You re<piire an account of the past year. Mine is necessarily Report. 
brief, for the incidents to record ani few, but not nnsatisfactoiy, for there was 
nothing during the year to (Till lor s(;rIons comjdaiut, but much to awaken grati- 
tude and hope. The usual duties were di.scharged, the usual order and hamoiiy 
prevailed, and the <5onduot. of the prisonei’S iiitrustwl to my care was, with very 
few exceptions indeed, creditable to them and satisfnetory to me. 

The number of pri8<.)nerH in cdmrge with me, has been, for several years past, 
diminishing ; during lust year it was smaller than ever heretofoi’c, owing probably, 
in part, to the generaJ prosperity of the country, and similar causes, and perhaps, in 
part, to the energy, zeal, and faithfulness, of the mhiistci’s of religion throughout 
the country, under the Divine blessing. I regal’d it as a somewhat singular fact, 
that the majority have come from rural districts, and not from the seats of trade 
and manufactures. 

I had pleasing evidence during the year ol' some good attending the religious 
and moral instruction, and discipline of tlie ])rison. Most of tlie convicts under 
my care belonged to a ratlicr well-informed class ; and having generally been con- 
victed of oliences against the pcv.son, committed undei- the influence of strong 
passion and temptation, they wcn’c, from their pixwious education and church- 
going habits, prepared to apjireciatc and profit by the religious ordinances, and 
reading, and thought of a prison of silence and solitude, perhaps, more so, than 
if they had previously fallen under the degradation of a liabitual course of offences 
against propei’ty, One. of the boat infonned, who had been formerly a teacher, 
solemnly assured mo, that .'ilthough he luid read nuuih before his conviction, he 
had never read witli earnest thought and self-application to regulate his life and 
practice, till he cntci’cd the aceluded prison cell, and he, and otliers, gave some 
pleasing tokens, of a, real tliango of mind and puv]) 0 se for the future. I largely 
supplied them with book.^?, fr’e{|uently changing them to maintain a useful variety. 

In a preliminary prison like Moimtjoy, it is a srimulus to the duty of endeavouring 
to lay a good foundation of religious and moral principle, to observe the amount 
of success, which, from published statements of tlie past year, cleai’ly appears to 
have attended the system of intermediate prisons, in the management of the Irish 
convict service, a success which, it is earnestly hoped, will, by its progressive 
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Mototjoy mcreaac, richly repay the anxious thought and labour of the originator of the 
plan, and prove a boon at oiioo to the unhappy convict and to society. 

PttisoN. Biu'ing the year, a boy of excellent character and conduct in Mountjoy, in my 

charge, was transferred to Smitlilield Prison, and on his libor.ation in Octoha- 

Pr^j- last, I endeavoured, as f:u- as in my power, .at the instance, and in conciUTcnoe 
tenew ^ .lyith the Chaplain of Sinithficld Depot, to obtain for him suitable cmploynkcnt • 
Sri® afi'ordedtne much pleasure, suhsequontly, to learn from Mr. Good, that 

the boy had found an engagement, yielding him snhsiateiiee, and aUbrded him 
facilities for plying the trade he had learned in Mountjoy. 

The educational work of the prison seemed to proeeed with the usual dlieienov 
under Ml. M Gaiiraii, and hi.s qualilied iLssistants, and it gave me pleasure to note 
the progress of the convicts who attondwl theselinol. One eiiseivas well worthy 
of notice, as it indicated extreme desire to .acquire knowledge.,, nil the part, of lui 
iudividiiiil, wild, hiiving been neglected in early lile, wishral to redeem time in the 
prison, ami acquire the elements of learning hefore he was roniovcd elsewhere. 

The liialth of the prisoners during tlie year was in general very good • indeed 
their ordinary cheerfulness in long coiitiiiiied solitude and silence, rather surprised 
nie. The limitation of the term for good conduct men to eight iiioiiths in Mount- 
.]oy, certainly operated favourably to produce, obedience, anil .simtaiii hope. No 
case of death or severe sickness occuia-od in my dopiirtiiieiit, Mv visits to the 
hospital were few, for they were seldom required; and it is perfiieily needless for 
me to allude to the excellent aiTiingements, promptly caia-ied out in that portion 
ot the prison establishineiit, which 1 never knew siirpa.sscd. 

Xhe general state of prison adiniiiistratioii in Mountjoy, seems to me at 
present, to be healthful and efficient. I have gratefiillv to aekiiowledge 'the 
kindly aid ot the officials generally; and 1 can truly affirm that the officers with 
whom I eaiiio most lu contact, appeared iiidefatigahle in the. discharge of duty 
and most rariiest and iaithful in promoting the, harmonious and successful workin-^ 
of the entire estahlisliiiient. “ 

I have the honour to he, Geiitlemcii, your oliediont servant, 

Win, SON, i'resbyteriaii Chaplain. 

i lie Directors of Convict I risons, ^ 

Dublin Oiistle. 



Head 
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HEAD .SCriOOLMA,STEK',S EEPOllT. 



Mouiitjiiy (5overnimmt Pri.son, 

, Ti . . i/auimry 2(i, 1859. 

December ^ niy report for the, year ended ,11st 

Each pnsoiior, at the earliest eoiiveiiience aiter his admission, is taken to the 
tu.lna book learning and general information, and his 
1^’^“ w tkeii supplied with hoots, suited to his capacity 

however good, would Im very little use if the prisoner had neither taste nor iiieli- 
nffn Very few pmsonei-s, upon their entrance, are possessed 

neeonnl f i 'Ton removal very few are destitute of both. An 

account of the bonks isauod to prisoners is kept in this way : 



lica. No.- 



1. I'lrst Ihiok of Lessons. 

2. Tablet Bunk. 

t). Slate. 

4. First Book of Aritlimetie. 

5. Second Book of Lessons. 

6*. Dr. Sullivan’s Spelling Book Su- 

pcr.^cded. 

— - 7. Sequel No. ?. 

tt. Sequel No. 2. 

— - 9. Third Book of Lesson.s. 

10. Dr. Sullivan’s Dictionary. 

1 1 . Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 

• 12. Fourth Book of Lessons. 

13. Agricultural Class Book. 

14. Selections from the British Poets, 

vol. I. 

15. Do. do. vol. II. 



K). Biographical Sketches. 

17. Fifth Book of Lessons. 

1 8. Dr. SuIlivan’sLiterary ClassBook. 

19. Copy Book. 

.20. Professor M'Gauley’sArithmetic. 

21. Key to do. 

22. Thomson’s Arithmetic. 

23. Key to do. 

24. Kavanagh’s Arithmetic. 

2,5. Key to do. 

20. Dr. Sullivan’s Grammar. 

27. Dower’s Atlas. 

28. Dr. Sullivan’s Geography. 

29. Epitome of Geographical Know- 
ledge. 

— -30. Compendium of do. 

31. Library Book. 
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The teacher who issues the hooks writes on this docket the initials of his name Mountjoy 
opposite each book given to the prisoner, and then pastes the docket, so initialed, Gotern- 
in a book common to cv<-iy pvisoiior— an arithmetic. This docket tells not only ^rENT 
the number of books which ought to be in a prisoner’s cell, but also the names Pinson. 
of these books, so that, any oilicer can easily see, by going into a prisoner’s cell, „ ~7~ 

* whether he has tlie hooks he is lawfully allowed. In case the docket might be / 
tampered with (initials erased or others forged), the docket is compared with the maZ^s 
school register, where, immediately under the prisoner’s name, the number.? of the lieport. 
books (evciy book on the docket has got ii number), given to the prisoner ai-e 
inserted. This rendei*s tin* check quite oouqdete. A.s a prisonci- iirogresses at 
school it is necessary to supply liiiu with higher books, and take ones from him 
which he lm.s mastered. siime rule guides the ttsaclier in the issuing of fresh 

books, and charging the pri.soncr with them in the school register. The books 
returned are struck off with a diagonal line running thi’ougn their numbers in 

the register, and -with similar lines, through the teaclna’’s initials, on the docket 

the teacher who makes the change writing liis initials in the register and also on 
the docket after the name of each book returned. 

I mention these details to show the eare which ia taken to prevent prisoners 
from exchanging their books ~a praetlee to which they Averc much adflicted, and 
in which they found op])ortunitie.s of indulging some time ago, to the great de- 
struction of public prciperty, in spite of the strict .surveillance exercised over 
them. At first sight it might appeal- that the habit amongst the prisoners of 
lending and exchanging books was productive of good rather than evil, but it 
was found far from being tlic fact. In the hnoer stages of discipline the had 
qualities of the prisoners predominate and hence every precaution must be taken to 
preveid them from indulging their malicious propensities. Nothing coming within 
their reach could escape destruction, if tliey felt certain of escaping detection. In 
proportion, thei’eforc, as the cci-tainty of csc-aping detection is lessened, their 
fear of destroying is increased. It must appear plain that there is no possibility 
of escaping detection when an ofliciu* cntci’s a prisoner’s coll to check his hooks ; 
and that so long as he keeps a single book in Jiis possession, not allowed by the 
authorities, he is constantly in ilanger of detection. But he cannot get even a 
single book, cxciqd. from anot.li(u* prisoner who knoAVS that be is eonatanlly in 
risk of detection also ; so tliat., even if one prisoner is foolish enough to expose 
himself to ilan| 2 ;m’, he (cannot <‘(mnnit himself except by finding out another 
prisoner as AVilhng as liimwelflo run the same risk. Doubtless, it may be said 
this is all theory, but in ])rael,ict^ it Imn b(‘on foundfully ctpial to its object. 

Upon eoustant examinatioiiH of 1.!m cells it is very seldom found that a prisoner 
has more or less books than Avlmt Avere issmal to him by a teacher. 

After the Avovk of examination, &c., has bemi finished, the following* is read 
and fully explained to the ]»vist »nor in mvler to place before him, at the very outset 
of his imprisonment, the strongest motivoH to worlc agaiiiat his evil incliuaiions 
Avhilc in prison. I le is shoAvn, on tin*, one hand, Avliat he has to gain by industry 
aud good conduct, and <m the other, Avlmt lui has to lo.se by either idleness or 
bad behaviour. 

Kegulations regarding PiusoNKHs’ CoNnucr, Marks, Classification, and 
liATna of Gratditv, &c. 

After a prisoner leaves Mountjoy ho goes cither to .Spike Island or Pliilipstown, 
and is there classified according to his conduct, during his confinement in this 
prison. There are five classes — the lowest is termed probationers ; the next, third 
class ; the next, second class ; the next, first class ; aud the next, or highest, the 
“advanced class.” A iirisoner gains nothing in the county gaol, from wMdi he 
comes, except the clmraeter be earns by his conduct. Bven in Slountjoy he is 
allowed nothing in the shape of money ; but then a prisoner, conducting himself 
well in Mountjoy, gets liimself removed to another prison at tlie end of eight 
months, instead of nine or as much longer as may be considered necessary;, besides 
earning a good character, which cntitlcH liim to a higher position upon his arrival 
in the other prison. A jirisoner placed in the class called probationary, is not 
alloAved any thing while in that class. If he be placed in the third class he is 
allowed one penny per week;, when promoted to the second, two pence per week; 
to the first, three pence per Aveek, for the first six months, and four pence per Aveek, 
for the remainder of his time in tliat class ; to the advanced class, from seven pence 
to nine pence per week. A prisoner in the loAvest dass has it in his power to work 
himself up to the highest class by earning what are called “marks,” which are awarded 

* An Epitome of the Prison Regulations, draAvn by me, and sanctioned by the Directors. 
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Moubtjov monthly for indnstry and good conduct. If he leaves Mouutioy with a 
Govern- cliaraoter, and if he continues to conduct himself in the same proper manner 
Pm?™ ® '““"‘’'5 working himself up to the second class ; six months more 

Fr^n. working himself up to the first class ; and twelve months more working himself ini 
cr„ J *“ advanced class. Counting two months for the time prisoners are generalli 

detained in the county gaol, before their transfer to Moimtjoy, a prisoner has it in 
his power to work himself into tlie advanced class in exactly two and a-lnlf vears 
from the date of his conviction ; and, if he he a three-years' penal servitude man 
he IS then* removed to what is called an “intermediate prison," whore he niaveam 
as much as 2s. 6<f. per week for the remainder of Ids sentence (out of which lie cots 
a portion to spend), and where greater freedom, and hettertbod,aml different clothes 
are allowed. A four-years’ penal servitude man must remain nine months lonoor 
ttan the three-years’ man before lie can bo transferred to an intermediate prism 
Prisoners of longer sentences must remain longer still, in proportion to their 
sentences. A pnsonor who gams the advanced clas.s, in the least po,ssible time 
IS, m two yCOTS and four months from the date of his reception into the Mountiov 
prison, IS looked upon as superior to, and more deseiwing than, prisoners who take 
longer time to work themselves up to that class; and has the ildvimtage of Vetor 
removed two months earlier, as before explained, to an intennediiitc prison “ 
bhould a prisoner earn a had character in Monntjoy lie will not bo removed at 
the end of eight months, but may be kept nine, ton, eleven, or twelve moi‘ 
according to lus conduct ; and, when removed, he may be placed in the proba! 
tiouary class, from which he will not be promoted should his conduct he nnimp?ovri 
If he persist in miseonductmg himself, besides suffering the penalty inliioted for 
each offence, he may be sent back again to Mountjoy, lo undergo another and a 
coiifluement, wlien the monotony of his solitude 
“ A usual ring exercise, and the ministrations of his chaplait 

A four-years penal servitude man, who conducts himself in a proper maimer 
has It mhis power 0 earn as much asiC? 2s. 6d. gratuity, during his^iSiZent ■’ 
calcita?on°fl^™'‘' servitude man, as. ad., as may ho seen from the folloijg 



2 months in county gaol, . , 

8 ,, in Mountjoy, 

2 }, (9 weeks), 3rd class, at Irf. per week 



(I 



4 17 ({ 



), 3iul ,, 2d. ,, 

)> „ 

% 1st ,, 4rf. „ 

), advanced class, at 7d. per week, 

)' . » Od. 

), in an intermediate prison ac 
2 .S. Ud. per week, 

Gross Total, . 7 2 T 

t‘‘ Instead of these thi'oo items, count six months iu an 
internicdmte prison, at *2s. 6d. perweek,£3 5s.forat]u-co- 
years ponal servitude man,” ... 350 

Gross Total, . . 4 ,3 r> 

feummher that they aro liable to forfeit all or 

to tStt®on&^ o*' worireivcS 



* See recent regidationa following', 
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Recently authorized regulations to ho added for the future to the foregoing mqdktjoi 

“ A threc-yeax-s’ penal servitude man, wlien two years and two months of his Govhrn- 
soiitence expires, is removed to an intermediate prison, provided he has eanied the mknt 
gi'eatest possible amount of marks during his time in a convict depot; and, at the Prison. 

end of four raontlis, in the intermediate prison he gets his liberty on licence, provided 

he continues to give satisfaction by his good conduct and steadiness at industry. 

A prisoner of a three-years’ sentence, tlierefore, lias the power placed in liis own 
hands of working himself out of prison six mouths before his time, and having|£3 
earned, ready to draw upon, the day ho gets his liberty. A four-years’ matx 
removed to an intermediate ]>rison, when two years and ten months of his sentence 
expires, provided ho earns the greatest number of marks that could be earned for 
his time in a convict depot ; and at tlie end of five months in an intermediate prison 
he gets his liberty on licence, provided he continues, while there, to give satisfac- 
tion by good conduct and stea<ty industry ; lienee, a four-years’ prisoner has the 
power placed in his own hands of working himself out of prison nine months before 
his time; and of having over £4 earned, ready to draw upon, the day he gets his 
discharge. 

“A five-years’ man, in the same way, has it in his power to work himself out of 
prison twelve mouths before his time, and to have £(i earned. A six-years’ man 
has the power of working himself out eighteeen months before his time, and 
liaving .is earned; a seven-years’ man, twenty-one months, and £11 earned; and 
soon.” 

These are the general regulations setting forth the conditions and fixing the 
maximum periods of remission, s of sentences, under the Renal Servitude Act of 
June, 1857 ; “ but there may be cxcejitioiml eases, and crimes of such a heinous 
(leseriptioii, as to preclude oliendei’s from being ti*eatcd in the ordinaiy maimer*, 
these "will be dealt ivitU specially by the government.” d'lio amount of a 
prisoner’s earnings depend upon the length of time he is in prison ; a four-yeai*s' 
man, as I have shown, may have over £4 earned ; a three-years' man cannot 
have more than £3 ; a iivc-ycars’ man, in the same way, c<an have more than a 
ibur-yosivs’ man ; a six-j'cars’ man more than a live-years’ man ; and so on. 

In addition to those atlvantugos a (tevtain immlier of convicts may be sent out 
to Western Anstvaliu, fi-om time to time; such prisoners will be selected from 
amongst tliose of the well-conduetod class who have passed oue-half of their 
sentences in prison. If there can be fimnd one prisoner bettor conducted thmi 
another, that prisoner is sore to got the jn’otbreuoc. 'I’liis is a privilege which, L 
antieipato, will bo o!ig(‘.rly songhk after by a large number; tljcrefore, I advise 
those prisoners, who av(‘. an.xions to got out to the colony, to make sta’cuuous eflbrts 
to work themselves up to the liiglu'st attainable point in classification, so as to 
be amongst the most liopoiVd eamlidatos when a selection is to bo made. 

He is tlion told that, as lie has si^ou the two sides of the picture, he can take 
his choice. Tlic contrast forced ujmn his juilgmont, by tolling him to take his 
olioice, opens up to bis full gaze tlie folly of choosing the m-ong side; hence my 
reason for telling him. liosiihw, as 1 know well, that a prisoner will not wait to 
ask my leave to malce ii elioiccn I cannot lose any thing by telling him ; on the 
contoary, I think 1 gain sometiiing. '.I'lic prisoner cannot account for my sim- 
plicity, in any other way tiiau in. thinking I must have talcen him for a great 
fool, but he will show mo, by taking the right side, that although he is more or 
less a great fool, he is not ([uite so givat a fool as all that. 

The foregoing regulations stamped ividl on the understanding of the prisoner, 
at the earliest convenience ufte.r his admission to the convict prison, constitute 
om first supidy of “ motive, power.” And the prisoner is so much, lifted np from 
his moral and physical ])i'ostration, so much relieved by tlie glimmer of a hojicfnl 
futm’c, that he would fain have it repeated over and over again to him, as if to 
make liimself sure that bis ears had not been mi.sleading him. Instead of gloomy 
and con’oding thoughts in hi.s separate cell, the pleasing picture he carries away 
with him enables him, by constantly dwelling upon it, to bend by degrees his 
mind to honest labour ; an intention is creiited — a I'c.soliition is formed — perse- 
vei’uncc is excited and su-staincd by the canst.ant contemplation of so cheering a 
prospect. 

Ail the jirlsouci's attended scliool cxcqit a few exempted on special grounds. 

Last year I reported this I'egnlation, but I did not mention the special grounds 
to which t alluded, and which I afterwards thought might bo useful to others 
similarly engaged to know. One crafty ill-inclined prisoner in a school could 
jJiiralyze the efforts of tins most succesHfnl teacln.T if .suflerod to be present ; and 

C 
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MOUKIJOV aWlOUgli the majority of prisoners, iu the first stage of (Hsciplinc, bclonc to tl,;. 
Gotebs- class, the prompt removal of the leader (for every class luis its leader) isuwZ 
lug to the others. ^ 

The privilege of attending school is valued highly hy e.vi-vy piisonor, not so 
much, lam siu’c, tovtlic sake oi tho instructions ailbrclcd — iu tiiis it isji rllffi 

onltmattcrtogetthemtorelishitatall_hirtliecans(Mtlir(.al:.s|hetc‘dioiisiiionotoiiv 

OI tlie separate cell, llujrearc nuiior causes l>esi<U‘S\viiidi mustuoUx.ovci-lookecJ 
but this IS the principal one, and it is peculiar to a. stir»ara(c prison. Auiono-ctf 
the minor causes, perhaps, the most pmveriul is, that the instnidion is niuscntal 
in the most inviting lorm. It i.s tlie teacher’s princiiiid aim, while instriictino- 
to interest and oven to amuse, to make the time (ly rapidly, so that the iirisoira 
Will sign when the time is np at whieli his i-lass is dismi.ssed, and he Icaluusof 
evciy iiuuutc that he is detained from school hcyimd the time iit whieli his olass 

IS admitted “Any study may ho madeiutercstiilgwi(hoiiteeasiiigtobcc.viict 
.Some people, however, .suppose that a fhet is the more impressive hecaii.se it 
puzzles and pcrplo.xes us to learn it, hecaiiso its ae([ui.sitiim is the work of tiiiie’ 
and they cndeavoiu- to argue from this, that the knowledge, which wo aciiuire hv 
an easy popular process, is ephemeral. This i.s not the occasion to refute siiclia 

m°or,iLrt ’ “? ‘‘ '■t'rt.ili'V is most miinviting and 

most mmatural. It offers no mdiiceiuoiit tor the exertion of skill or method on 

V to the pursuit of knowledge 

on the part of a clnld.^ But all improveu.eiit iu the art of teaching would lie at 
OT end if such a principle were admitted. We have felt nodinienll,> iu adopting, 
what wo beheve to he the true course-to ollhr knowledge to tlie child in tfc 
ingoimity can present it, honied and siin- 
^led, ami populan^od for tho tastes and eapacitli's ol‘ all.” — V. J. Kccmui Rho 
H ead InupectoT 0 ^ National Scliooh^ Irdand. ’ '' 

■ * , '*soi'™tions may .scorn to ai>ply to children only-that they are not atail 
mtended for grown np men. I believe ilicy are general-tlnd, thei- a.n ,l/lt;“ 
hut oven supposing that they are hitcmlcd for cliildivn only, it does not alto 
wliethcr juveniles or adults. Ins all prisoners, ns a 
piici.U J ule, arc mere iidimte in mind. PriMoiic'i-.'^ ai*e not like meu who uriw 

»roui fib r if'"’ ‘'1" ‘’''‘"i’" 

ParA T,..!'i Is c '-'' ‘ 1’'"“' "egrocs mentioned ill 

hk mcl-; 1 ' ’ I"'"'"'''"'' 1"’'* '""h.u on his waistcoat to a, sovoivignin 

his pockol, liecaiise they were not awam of U„ ir ivhilive valiios. Tho nrlsuncrs 

TOlvefsZr'vn/ !’ ‘‘r" li iV.'"'.'’'''''"'"’ wilh Ihe llict, iLt it in- 

th.,rtl,cv I 'i I"’ 'vondeivd at, 

tlud, they despise it as well as tliose who ollhr it to tlicm. 

in Id, ''''‘'"on'™o'>eiu-dw.a 

the ^ liccaii.schi,s apprehensions of coiimiitting liimsell'are ilismkswl 

■idoii film , • * 1 " ‘‘tsi’Iieol WotwIUistinidingtherolax. 

mv ioln?mrcI .»"l>"»“»i''c, mid ros,,ec.lf„l. Tliis is i.ot’simply 

'uLlCrr wl lre.|uently remarked the 

nrSiicil O ,v?o ‘ “ Iiert the res]ii.etliil a.tl,enliim which the 

3es ™ r ,sT‘ Tills Inst ohservatiou apjilie.s to tile 

thorefbre, lie clearly pictured out to the minds 

never came undo,. i™! “ '''‘‘'7 litik, though an iiistaiicu of iailure 

cation is vihnW, ^ ™t>cehntouo. When the [ll■iBOli(•,l■ is convinced that udn- 
s«n cl M W “ f 't- l!"t this desire would bo 

ioarninn whioU^s f “'"iigst Iheni, Unit they are ineapable of 

£vZe nVk ’ ^1 1;“ dispelled hy tlie teaehev while demonstrating 

not iTtelte t “S'" I'™ tas a work of great diflienlty, hu1 

S the J d™i’F “d oonvictions of tlm m.aiu body of tho 

Striik V got full liberty, and oven invited to 

ancGa nf h\t no soonor docs ko than lie i-eads on the coimten- 

ow-priBoners unmistakable signs of dissent ; and this, coming 
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from a quaite whence support was expected, generaUy has the effect of tlrowine 
a doubt, for the hrst tano perhaps, over all his other louK-rredded convictions 
A few apt illustr.afions from the teacher, a few words with one or two of the 
other pnsoners upon the subject in dispute, and the newly admitted convict is 
a convort to tlic new doctrine, avnl a strict dofendor of its principles 
Hei-e public opinion is applied witli advantage, as an ageatt in aWig our efforts 
Of course I do not mean the ]niblic opinion of the nation, but simph' the pubUc 
opmioii of tlie prison, wlucli iiiay be regardeil as a nation in miniature. When 
a desu’C ls created foi' the possession of education, and a belief implanted in the 
prisoner of tlic jiosslbility of its acqiu.sition, a steady application generally follows 
in the piu*suit ol knowledge. Tlic rest seldom ])reseut.s mucli difficulty Only 
offer the in.struction m an attractive form, and it will be eagerly sought after • 
present in its mvn native lino, without any of the cmboHisliments of art and 
skill, and it will be spumed mth disgust. 

It is now pretty generally admitted by the most cmiiieut speakers and writers 

upon pnsou discipline, that education is the gi'cmul-work of reformation that 

it is so bej-ond all question, I firmly believe. If men genci-ally ,act according to 
thai' opinions, be they right or wrong, it follows, that if these opinions are 
changed, m the .same dcgi'ce is their line of action altered. A wron^ coui'se of 
action IS the i-esult of crroucous opinions, just the same as a right cour^ of action 
IS the result of correct oimiions. Wc are guided by our opinions, rio-ht or 
wrong; _we are fortified by our opinions, right or wrong; we are resolute by 
om- opinions, right or wi'oiig. Then, b}^ all means, we should try and give om 
crmunals^ri^ht opinions, instead of the wrong ones which had been leading them 
astray. This is the gi'aiid {liin of all the teaching given by me and my assistants * 
and that wc arc succo.s.sfu1, is proved by actual results. Wlien a prisoner is seen 
bencung hiiirself, morally ami jdiy.sicaUy, to acmiirc information, workhig for that 
which before v/iu so Tinpalatablo to him, wilhngly and assiduously ; when that 
prisoner i.s seen coiifhicting himself towanis his crpials and supeiiors in the prison 
vntli huimlity and re,spt‘ct, which before wms so repugnant to his natui’e; when 
he is seen sulmiissivel}' engaged a.t Avlialover work or employment lie is put to, 
straining his energie.'! to adbnl saliHfiic.j.ion, Avhieh before was either po.sitivdy re- 
fused liy him or executed in an eva.siv(,* liddlc-fmldlo manner, is it not Iiigli time, 

1 rcspccdliilly a,sk, to conclude that thiil; prisoner has some of his leading opinions 
altered tor the I >etU‘r?^ vVml when Ji(> is seen to i>erscYcre for years, until the 
very day of his hlKTal ion, are- there not good grounds on which to place faith in 
the geiuimeiiess ami jiermancmy of his reformation? that these results have 
bear attained, every one in c<imu^xiuu with the convictserviceinustbcarwifcness. 
in a word, a prisom.r (.•nlers a (umvic.t ih\pot with a. sot of wrong opinions—tho 
cause of his imsiortime, lie leaves with a set of right opinions, to guide him, to 
strimgthon linn, and to nuike him resolnt.e In “ Life’s Battle.” 

• /' observations, the seei*et of success in tlic school-room may be easily 

inteiTed. ihe prisouer,s look on the school in umchthc .same light as the public 
ook ujum the theatre : tl«.?y go there to be Imtli amused and uistructed. Hence, 

.1 High value is plaa^il upon the privil<.‘ge of attendance ; and hence, the prisoners 
arc always upon their guard, careiid mit to forfeit it oven for an hour. In the 
^icatre the worst-inclined rnflian keeps liimsolf (juiot, because he is afraid of being 
pu out; in the .school-room a prisoner, no matter bow ill-mclmed he may be, 
1.S submissive, respectful, and attentive, because he knows he is hanging on the 
i‘w ^ schoolmastm*, for in the school-room the sclioohriaster, as the name 
pom, is the master ot the school — the absolute master, from whom there is no 
+1 ^ iu) appiad, for in pracldci.? there is virtually none, and so much the 
nf *^'^P*^^‘5oner should know this. He may, ifhelhces, claim the privilege 

. n aipung the teacher before the Governor or a Director for sending him ffom 
til? !* knows well that it is quite useless, the teacher has only to say that 
soifi attentive to his instructions, but absorbing the attention of 

bpin^ . ^ pnsonei’.s, or in any other way preventing the business from 
^^^ied on; and, even if the prisoner denios the teacher’s statement, the 
*^^^isscd, and the prisoner being the vanquished — for all such cases are 
hp but stand-up fights — the jnisoncr measuring his strength with the officer ; 
in (\v 1 ° r ^ 1 ° ^f»-^^ghed at by liis companions, whose galling gibes he is more 
^ lashes in a Director’s power to inflict ; and hence, the 

teacher IS an object of di*ead as wcU as of love. 

c 2 
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jIouNTJoy it be consi(lei*ecl that the teacher mij?ht somctimo,s abuse this power. 
CfovEuN- Doubtless there is a possibility, but it is to be. borne in mind that it is only ^ 
MENT possibility. Veiy tew in power, even those holding'- tlie Inchest situations, but 
sometimes abuse their power. It is unequivocally 1 he teacher’s interest not 
Head n\orehe sends away, thoinor(‘ he lowei'.slii.'? per ccnta<vc 

•ScJiool- of improvemeiits. This consideration causes a tea«-her (o exert his skill to keep 
vitrsfflrs down the number of ejections; and the probability is, lhat instead of abiisinyliis 
lif'jmt. power, he %viil be too slow in cavryinj^ out this rciJiulation. I have had, nWe 
than once, to cheek the teachers for being too lanly in having ill-di.sposcd pri- 
soners ronovoil from their clai<ses. 

Ill a schoolmaster’s ^-enrly report it i.s expected that 1 .Im‘ prisoners’ progress 
should be shown by means of facts and ligurcs. Ibave given sinuc of the leading 
facts, but, before i intvoiluce any figures, I bog to make an oliservatioii wliich 
may not be tpiitc iimieiicssar}- to some readc'rs. figures cannot bi* use<i to mca.<«ire 
the progress of prisoners in their inward change of character. In an institution 
of this nature', ivherc all are corru])t, and ivhen* velin'ination is the chief aim, and 
where everything is made sub.sevvient to this great end, tlu^ sclioolmnster’s atten- 
tion is taken up with more than the teaching of the mere arts, which, taken 
togetlier, form but the gToimdwork of education — I mean reading, -writing, and 
arithmetic, &c. These important branches are fur from being neglected; they 
are taught upon the most improved principles, and in the most skilf'ul maimev, as 
is admitted by able visitors to the school ; but the great object is to reform ; these 
are merely part of the means employed ; these are the only ones in ni}' department, 
that can be measured by figures. Clonversational le(d.nres of an argumentative 
nature, are frequently employed, at whieli discussion is freely alhjwoil, when the 
prisoner is upon an equal footing with the toucher, as far as open discussion goes, 
and only under resti-aint, wlien a forgetfulness of the bounds of proper ordei’and 
decorum is exhibited by him. All our lecture.s are not avgimu'nUitivj', but any 
lecture or lesson may l)ccoim! so, when an objection is raised, or when a fact is 
([ucstioned by a prisoner; a privilege which is never su.speuded b<youd the time 
which good taste and good .sense re<jiiires, that is, until tlu^ ti'acher Is in readiness 
to answer it. I need scarcely remark, tluit siicli lectures or lessons, whichever 
])cnplc fjincy to term them, afford c-onsidcrable, s<’ope. for l.he teacher’s skill and 
tact, besides furnishing julmirabh^ e.\(!rcis<!S fiir Ihe mental c.ull.ure. of the prisoners. 

“ Intenipcranceani'cts tliewludo eharatder, as Avell as tlni wliole comllnds of the 
workingman; innkes his labour more jjainful; hisgains Icsseonsule.rable; directs 
them to umvoi'thy ])uvposes; and lessc'iis the. means of siitlslyiiig his wants, while 
It increase^ tluur uumbor ami intensity. J t is the (*spccia.l <-urse of the. working 
cIasso.s.” These words of Lord Brougham carry with iiTcsistlble force the con- 
victions of thinking, efliicated men; but they hardly make the sauu' impressum 
upon the thoughtless Jiiid giddy, th(i ignorant and prejudieetl, f.he admirers, the 
lovers, the adorers of alcoholic drinks. As the passage stands it is just a.s incom- 
prehensible to prisoiu'rs as Greek; it must not oidy be translaU'.d into plain 
.Lnglish for them, hut also ]>avaphra.sed, and tlie ilillcrenl tnitlis contained in it 
plainly denioiistrated, before it (tan be taken in as mental food by such blunted 
intellects. Tliis niav be toiuned intellectual spoon-fecMlIug. Prisoners often 
remind mo of a certain lawyer who, in reply to a professional lirotlior, said, “I’ll 
admit nothing, sir, you must prove every thing;” they will take nothing for 
granted, every thing must be proved with demonstrations, whi<*h must he witliin 
their own narrow range of a,))prehensious, as plain as tw’o and two make four; if 
not., it will ho rejected by them, and scouted with scorn, as w'dl as the person 
attempting its elueidation. 

All energy of manner in teaching is just ii.s essentia,! as a vigour of expres- 
sion, to produce a deep lasting impression upon the minds of pvi.soners; the vigour 
of expression brings a truth home with convineiug force, while the cnergv ol 
manner, being redeeted hack, through sympathy, by the hearev.s, absorbs their 
attention, sharpens their perceptive powi-r.s, and invigorates their judgment. 
People of intclligcnco and odiuiation are able, without much e.irorl:, to bear up 
against tlie drowsy influence of an unenergotic but instruetivi^ discourse, because 
the desire to get knowledge, with which they arc ]>osse.ssctl, creates an effect 
opposed in its tendency to that cxei’cised, through sympathy by the unenergy 
of manner in the spciiker. Besides, such minds, from being oftevi actively em- 
ployed, have acquired a degree of buoyancy, which renders them less likely to 
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sink under tlie pressiu'e of external infinonces, and, from being used to excrriso, Mountjov 
are Ims IDcely to be jaded l»y a tiresome disf|iusition. An amlieuee of respei-table Govkicn- 
jieople, anxious to be instructed, and an audience of ])risonei\s panting tbr Hbertv 
and not earing for any thing else, is not a distim;tiort without a cHiferSico ; menus 
found suflicieiitly efiectiva in one ejuso, will prove utterly impotent in the other lltMil 
Hence, I lay great stress ni)on an enorgotic manner of delivery, as well as tlie 
em]doyment of vigorous, sledging exju-essions in an instructor of prisoners. imsUr's 
This .sort of instruction may be tarnuMl our under-ground operations. Our 
sapping and mining work cannot bo seen on (‘.xamination by a school in^ieetor. 
Reformation is the ultimate object of all teaching, training, and discipline 
Kducation would havc^ no place in a in-ison, were it not that it is considered a 
mean.s of attaining that jvreat e.nd; ami that particular part of education, wlneii 
is calculated to further this object I aim at, and labour to diffuse. Hence instead 
of being the mere .selioolinaster, I endeavour to be a. reformatory agent. ’ If niy 
object were to show great progi*ess in rc*ading, writing, and arithmetic, &c., ‘l 
could easily do it, by aiming at notlnng else, but then 1 shordd neglect the prin- 
cipal ])art of the siege— the .sapping and mining operations. 



Table showing the Progress of all tlio Prisoners* who passed through Mouxt- 
JOY during the year ended 31st December, 1858. 





Oil fulmis- 
Nifm. 


' On rcmovjvl. 


Per (M'Dtago 
on adinissiun. 


Por ftonlago 
on removal. 


Reading— 










Not 


1(12 


36 : 


62-2 


H-3 


Badly, .... 


111 


l.-i? 


35*8 




Well, .... 


ar 


117 


12-0 


38-0 


Writing — 










Not, . . . . 1 


' 20H 




67-1 


oo-a 


Badly, 


1 })‘l- 


]()7 


30*3 




Well, .... 


i H . 


74 


2‘(j 


23*8 


AniTiniETic — 










Not, .... 


! IHb 


24 


60*9 , 


7’7 


Part of simple rulos, 


urn 


2.31 


.33 ’.3 




Part of eompomid nileii, . 


i j) 


24 


2-9 




Proportion ami above, 


i) 


;u 


2-9 


lO'O 



The peviud <)f .separate* confinement being rcdnceil from nine to eight 
months, in the case of wcilUc.oiulucte(ii)risoiu)rs — the very prisoners who profit ino.st 
from our instructi(>n.s — a iiumtli i.s cut olf tiie school attendance here, the most 
productive month ol all, boon use the last; houcc, aimicli greater prograss could be 
enecteu under the former minimum of sepimite eonlinement. 

Mr, Coyle, Inspector of National ftehools, who visits thi.s school from time to 
time, and oflieially reports thevesnltH of liis examinatimi.s, always expi’csscs his 
satisfaction in the strongest ternis ol’ the ^irogivss made by the prisoners. On 
the last ocea-sion of his visit, Mr. (loyle paid me a vmy handsome compliment, 
when he declared that a class of boys emild not be found in any National S<‘hool, 
who had made greater jirogress, for tlie same time, and that my ]iiglK>st class of 
juyenile.s were scaredy iulerlov f.o a similar class in the most snecc.ssful .sthool.' 
i Ins testimony coming from ?m<*h mi(|nestioualde authority, place, y the stamp of 
gemuneuess, I resju^etfnlly submit, on tlie statements eonUiincd in this report. 

All the teach(!rs alhirded great .satisfaetion during tlio past year, cacli has 
eeii attentive, zealous, ainl (‘llieient. Mr. Dwyer continues to sii.stuin the high 
r laraetcr lie has earned, as a suee(‘sslid instructor of tlienioKt ignorant., and lienee 
le, most dilUenlt, because the most inert elmss of prisoners to make appreciate 
•nowlcdt^*, and apply tlieni.selves to the task of acquiring it. 

It IS witlnntie.il pleasure J record my liiiinble. testimony to the zcjil, energy, and 
a liity, of Chief Warder Jh'owue, who.se nmveai'ietl exertions, guided by superior 



m* mentally inaipaciUiteil. iuul tvlno tlio.w exeniiited ou 
P gi'ouuds. 1 wi'Tity-lour, never cliiwincd or altoiiikul .scluml, m< not incliuled. 
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education, practical exporienee, and acniiaiutaiicu witli prison literature in 
M 13 SI “f present ciilisliteiied systeju of roformatorv disci- 

PiusoN. productH 0 of a vast aiuoiiut ot good, wliidi in ilu*, scluxil-room jg 

sensibly felt, by niysdf and my assistants, in ilic ivmova,l of tlioso ilidioiilties and 

fed annoyances, asamst which wc had to contend, and wliirii almost neutralized our 
-o/uiol. joint eltbrts, previous to this gentleman’s aiipointinunt In his jireseut si 
Mr. Browne’s great knowledge of the {n'isoiiers’ idio-synerasios enahles 



Head 

School- 

maslci''i 

Report, 



iituatioii. 

w.u jninuiu-rr’. n (‘li:il)U3S lom tO 

WLeld the power belongmg t<j liis ollice, witii n siiecoss lu’iH'litingiilikc the prisoner 
and the public service. I have had many u[>j)urt.iiiiitii's of witnessing, to iii-v 
unboiuidcd satishictiuii, the tact and .s{jiuidiiess of jinlgmeut dis[)lnyc.d iji tlii* 
adoption of clFective and appropriate means tt> di'aw out t lie good, while repivssint^ 
tlic bad qualities of a prisoner disposed t o l>c refrad-<jry. ’ “ 

At the close oi the year 18.08, 119 juveniles wen; iir custody, of whom 
forty-eight were employed at .sliocmakiug ; Ibrty-two attailoriug; nineteen at frar- 
dcnmgj four at ear|)cntry; two at smith-work; and four at oakiuu picking, \ot 
havmg, then, completed the jnvscribcd period (jf separate conliiieinent. l>iu’mg 
the winter mouths, from daylight in the morning, and during tJu; .summer months, 
pom 6 0 clock, a.m., to 4 o’clock, p.m., these boys arc engiigod at their respective 
industiual emplo}Tnents, In addition to this motiivtw jilrcad}’ (explained to mduce 
them to woi'k with cheerfulucss and cnerg)', I endeavour to show them, when at 
school, the great value ot regular exercise, in promoting henltli anti strength, and 
that industry is the only certjiiii way to wealth; tlntt although it appears the 
longest way, it is really, in tin; end, the shortest -wa}', anil, -udiat is better, the 
surest way. I fouiitl out some time ago, that the l»oys, in general, had the 
gi-eatest longings after the posses.^ion of gi-iiat imiseolar .strength, doubtless for 
no worthy purpose, merely, I have no doubt, to have c<*miuoii ])eoplo say of them, 
what they say of great pugilists, that they arc gooil men,” meaning by 

that they are strong, active lioxers, and ciipable of great jihysieal endurance in 
the ring. I took advniitage. of this gtiieral th'siro to have great .strength. I 
asked them would they like to be. strong; wouM tlmy like lo have Uu‘ muscle and 
smew ot able men; would they like to have “tim lume put inlo Ihtmi.” laskcd 
them which was it the. men who eat the best vietnal.s, or i,ln‘ men who work tk* 
hardest, had the greatest amount bfbndily strengili? Was it good eating which 
gave strengtii to cual-]>orters? If so, wliy were gentlemen, who eat much better 
met, not mtieii sti'ongery heiiee. eating did not ilo it, whiil. <’oidd do it then but 
hard work/ Any one who wants to be strong, must work bard every ilay, not 
a great deal one. day, and none nt all l-lie next, bnt regular, steady, bard work 
^ery day. kvery ilrop ol .sweat wldrii leaves tin; liody is repiaeisl by so much 
STiength. I then alluded to the eommou notion among.st ignorant peoiile, that 
work wastes strength; .siieli jieople, J olisevved, tiionghi, so lieraiise they were 
Ignorant, because tiny knew no better; who woidd be. < Ion key laiougli to mind 
w at Ignorant ]K,*oplc say or think? I tlien turned my ilisi ■oiu’.Si5 upon the 
ya ue ot strength to the w'orldng man, how it enabled him to I'ani more than 
c weak man, and that it was to enable us to 1»; useful, by working in our allotted 
spheres, tiuit the Almighty endowed us with this power; not as some low, 
mean, ignorant fellows suppose, to iulliet injuriiw upon each other ; if the whole 
world was governed by such notions of strength, in what a short thne whole 
nations would be laid waste, and notliing but desolation left upon the fare of the 
^ 1*1 T ? therefore, but an ignonint fellow, would u.se his strength, or 

rather, i should say abuse it, in thk way. (Pilaoners would not be thought 
ignorant for the world, hence, I am constantly saying to them. No one but an 
igimrant fellow would do this, or think this, do that, or think that.) 

Uoing through die workshops, which I do at uncertain times, I am frequently 
a e by a boy, Eh, sir, am I imtting the bone into myself now ?” showing me 
the perspiration in big droji.s on his forehead. In liku manner the same desire is 
evmced by those employed in the garden. Warder Reilly, who has charge of 
this class of juveniles, and who is a most intelligent, active, and cfTicient officer, 
assures me that he would much prefer having these lads working for liim, than 
any class ot adults, although he has had experience of the adult prisoners of a 
igh class, worlaug under him in Spike Island, because, as he says, it does one 
good to be lookng at_them working in real earnest. 

As a proof of the high moral tone which prevails amongst the juveniles, I may 
mention the fact, that when one of them commits a faidt, either by using profane 
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or obscene lansu<‘^g(N or by tiilclug any tiling without an officer’s ptaanission, the Modntjoy 
others without any hesitation, tnnl withont any expectation of reward, emi the Govern- 
most remote-^ come vciluntarily and report the circiunstance to the first officer tlioy mbnt 
meet. In such cases, the culprit, if seiai going to commit the act, is called upon 
by the others to <lc*sist, and toM in a ri-solnte t(nie, that unless ho does so, that rr ^ 
instant a report will be hniged agiiiiisl; him. In geiiernl, this honest straight- 
furwardncs.s is sullicicnt of itself to [irevent ihe di linipiciit from ])V’ocoeduig any naster'a 
fiU’thtT, hut ■when it is not, whicli very seldom happens, the- threat is never siif- 
fered to be a dead hotter. This disposition, on the}»art of the juveniles, to “draf*- 
the thief to justicid’ is not troniimul to any pavtienlnr industrial ela^, but it is 
confincKl to a particular time. I'wo yeai*s ago no prisom-r, as a general mile, to 
which there was scarcely an i^Kccptiou, would venLiire to lujjiort .another, no mattir 
how much he (Untested his actions; it would be as much as his life was worth to 
do so. Since, then, the custom 1ms become more and more general, the feeling 
gi’athially dliruslng itself amongst Ihe juvenile jirisoneiv. 'i'ho adults are not 
(Ititaiued sufficiency long in this /irmm to profit so much by our system of 
teaeliiiig and training. 

I found at that time the worksliops no better than demoralizing schools ; eveiy 
sort of moral filth and corruption thriving apace ; slips of paper, written upon, 
which I found here and there, proved conclusively that their authors were steeped 
m the lowest depths of pollution; it utterly beggars description. The hoarse 
hollow laugh, so frequently elicited, told me ].mt too true, that the convei*sation 
indulged in -was quite in keeping with the horrible o.N:pressioii3 written upon the 
slips of paper which I had met witli. 'L’o my mortification I had to endure this 
state of things for some time, because I could not <Uscover an effective remedy. 

ITever did 1 feel myself in so {.ycat a dilemnm. I was fully alive to the danger 
of using one ungu.nrded word to the juveniles about tho heap of moral nuisance 
I saw (hiily accumulating. A general c,ould not use more diligence and assiduity, 
though he miglit use a iiiglicr order of intellect in organizing his plans, or use 
more of his caution in the ttim-yliig out of his o])crat.ions, limn I did in mine. It 
would tak(‘, up too inucli of my report to go into the particulars of this moral 
siege. I shall bo most hapfjy, with tho Directors’ pi-rinission, to place myself in 
comnmuicatiou with any mdivldual iiclonghig to a prison or other reformatory 
institution, wlio may vcxpiivi*. such inli>rmatimi. 'ro [»i‘o(luc.c. the results it is my 
pleasiu\3 now to iviijort, (Hist nm many a sloeplcss night, and anxious day of toil, 
but I have been wi?ll nipuid in witnessing the good ellects of my laboiu*s, which 
had they not the. hearty co-opcral,lon I. was jiflbrdeil by l;he local authorities, 
wordd have pi‘ov(*(l ntt('rly imulc(|iiatc.. 

It is very gratifying to find that the la.tls removal to Sniitlifield Intermediate 
Prison liave, with only ovuj (‘.xc(ption, alliirilcd satisfaction. Mr. Organ aud 
Mr. Good liavft frcipic.ntly assured mo that tho boys from Mo^uitjoy are far 
superior to the men of tlie same class. This is the. more pleasing when it is 
remembered that; amongst tlicse are lads, who, some time ago, were branded as 
incorrigible. One. thing at huist is certain, Ihey resisted for a long time every 
effort made to refojin them. 

The small number of offences eommitted in the prison, and the still smallei’ 
numljer of individuals punislied for such delinqueiicles, besides contrasting roost 
favmnnbly with tlui past, will give an ldi;u of how little cix'rcive measures are 
required to be cmployeil in operating iqion om’ iirison population. This fact 
shows the great good of incentives, and not, (us miglit be sujiposcd, the complete 
iiiabiUty of deteiTcnts. Both are essential to success. In the main, moral 
influence will be suIUeieiitly strong ; but those who cannot be reached by such 
power, those who arc so dead to their own interests, must be kept in subjection 
by an amount of physical appliances, regulated by the emergencies of each par- 
ticular^ case. '■J'hcse arc exceptional cases, which must be expected to turn up 
from time to time. It is well the number of such characters is insignificant, but 
still they cannot be suffered to disturb the machinery of the prison. Hence, 
when I find moral force inoperative, I leave the subject to experience the “ rough 
handling,” as it is appropriately termed of “ Club law.’’ I discontinue 
advices and remonstrances until coercive measures have prepared liim for their 
b^ bringing him into a more subdued frame of mind. 

The maximum prison earniiigs are mere posaibiliiies. To suppose a prisoner 
capable of attaining a maximum in his earnings is to suppose him gifted with 
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Mounwot qualities wliioh vevy few possess, Ho must have groat pi'i'scvomnco, a power of 
OovERK- plaismg every one conilng in contact with liim, soll'-omitrol iu its liin-licat nor- 
PnBON “ I'u™ all his faculties, physical, intellectual, and 

moial, in the healthiest tone anil vigoiii', constantly sustaining him through the 
cimerent stages of discipline and tlie phases of prison lilb — ^^from the senante 
prison at Monntjqy, where, restraint is at its maximum, to tlio intermediate 
uep6t, where restraint is at its niiiiimum. Prisoners may have tlie mil to grasp 



Read 

ScJml' 



Beport, 



luuumuiu. xTisomTs may jiavo tlui mil to m-asn 
{It the maximum, and, day after day, mako, tlie stronjrc'st eirorLs in tlieir power 
to reach it; but, from the feebleness of their faculties, osjiuciaUy the. moral, thev 
are imable to secure more than a portion of what tlioy aim at. The expcctatioii 
ol hitting the mark, or of going something nearer to it, allures tlioin onward 
each day to do their best, their partial success satisfying t.hoiii, on the “ half loaf 
IS better than no bread” principle ; thus, their facnltic.s, feeble, in the bomiming 
graduiilly attain more and more tone and vigour fi-oiu tlie. heiiltliy exeretsestliov’ 
are daily called upon to perform, and thus a liahit of perseverance is venerated 
by the contmuation of renewed ollbrts. 

Up to the present the giuss amount that has been earned on an avemge hv 
prisoners of the very best stamp is about half of the maximum, '.riiia avora«c 
however, i.s sure to rise. 'J'o bring the prisouera u]i to a high statu of cflioienov’ 
and to rouse the prisoners from the Icth.argic state in which' they wore prostrate 
under the previous disciplme, was a work of time. Now, that the prison machin- 
ery 16 in good, trim, and that the prisoners are. properly harnessed ami broken 
m, working with, and not against the authorities, the average may reason, abb- 
be expected to arrive at about the two-thirds of the maximum, so that the 
foUowing may he taken as a fair e,stimate, in round numbers, of the, emmsfs 
which will be attained in praettee A three-years’ prisoner, ,£2 ; a four-yem-s’ 
nLa six-ycara’, ifd ; a seven-yciii-s’, £7 lOs., ami so on. 

and n do Hot amount to £1 a-yoar fur each prisoner in the shorter sentence.!, 
and a little over £1 ,a-year for e.acll prisoner iu the sentences of seven yc.ai-s and 
liis^mw Jqi'gotten that, m each case, the prisoner, by the sweat, of 

etiewSr’diT 1 ?™ * "■’ “■''itnde. -In proportion as his 

ImwSi d®’ ”l’ the ,C1 a-ycar, and no matter 

£1 a '.“'‘5' 'vith a little over the 

l.iiii «■ ’ * hinounts may appeiir iit first sight very 

tothon‘.sm.cS low to make a prisoner feel, 1„ ],roportioii 

Harniugs, liowey.r 

amfthrib,rc^ without eollsidoriiig the lime and exertion,!, 

fms wLh r° T' "■V"''-''’ I’wxhioo. them. 'I’o dimiiiisli these earn- 

leift Tll„ ■* ™ hmoimt oflahonv iu value numy limes its cmiiva- 

eneroptlcallv f ddlcreuee between having lucii working willingly and 

miSnvN^r and having tliem working 

ne^ I’milshmeiit could never produce willing- 

result" liVlesme«™^’ “ h labourer, or prevent iimvillingiioss, and its 

vdii ifVer 1 rew,anl as motive power may. “ One 

there "‘y oxperieneu goes, I tliink 

01 * remissinn^i cpough of moliivt! iimvor available, uihlKii' an I'c-gards etirninga 
lA the earnings allowed in tho shorter, and “lie remksioSs 

3 wi&th^^ “I” o-xpericnce accumulates, the authori- 

ties will see the necessity of mcreiising both. 

nossesS^nf of pnsonoi-s, a very wrung notion seems to Iiiive 

mTeXe,clv3lF T’- J* jooigined that prisoner must be 

men for 'gmus to be reformed. This is very true if wo were preparing 

fiW is aSt te “ of tho blos.sod, where nothing tliat is de- 

r «Dle3ride ™oh a reformiition upon the 

‘'"“those inside its walls. And when it is to be feared 
insid^to be^srwi““ ore sincerely i-ehgious, how inneh le,ss arc to be e.xpecled 
hihL* the “‘"'"S'™,"- '“Kiuestionably, fiiriiishe.s the ]rarcst, the 

in^he iiuKvidnal ®TI crime, but it must first take deep root 

gooorahty of mankind are resisting hgal crime from mere 
reformed in the so,, mun have iievei' boon in prison, although far from being 
Sirbiit m "" "t '-t oohirstood. “ I I'm,e.sty is the best 

P ICJ , but he who acts on that principle is not im honest iimn.” Not rdifimty 
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cort.ainl^’, but legally lie is, mul so long as a man is legally lionost, there ivS no Moitvtjo\- 
chance of his being in prison for theft. Our cinminals Imvo been legally, ns well G-overn- 
as rdiigionsly dishonest, because tlusy never considered lioucsty to be the best ment 
policy, but make them fcul it, jiroyo it to them, conviuce them of it, and self- Pmson. 
interest pTOmpts them to kei'p their luiiuls out of otlica* people’s pockets, The rr — 
demon-stratioii of this truth stiiggei-s them, because they always followed crime s£l- 
as a calling, as a means of sii]>iu)rt, like .any class of tradesmen or professional master's 
men. Th^ are grieved t() hear so dise,ouraging an acccjimt of their trade, they Heporl. 
see that it was a bad choice they made, and ‘•‘what cannot be cunnl must be 
endm*ed,” they submit tamely to their hai-<l fate. But point out any better way 
of eai‘ning a livelihood within their reach and how eagerly will tho}' embrace it. 

Shut out that prospect, ymcl so long sis an appetite is to be satisfied, the old trade, 
with all its risks ami disadvantages will bo ibllowed, simply because there is no 
other way to live. It is idle to talk of the poorhouse. Suppose a man who is 
very anxious to save hi.s soul, goes evening after evening to hear a religious 
sermon, ivitli a view of sipiaring liis lile in accordance with the instriictionsfrom 
the pulpit; and .snpjiosing that this man learns, or knows already, that the trade 
or business which he follows to support himself, is so opposed to'tlie teachings of 
religion, as to preclude (ho possibility of his expecting salvation, so long as he is 
engaged in it ; and, supposing again, that he has no other means of living, that 
if he gives iij) this business, ho must be contcait with either starvation or beo-craiT. 

Will he give it up? To suppose that he will, and resolutely face starvation^or'a 
pauper’s liome, is to siqijioso a very extraordinaiy case. I Icnoiv it is possible, but 
would it be reasonable to expeiit it from the goncirsiUty of society, much less than 
from the geuerality of tho weeds of sodetj'. Idie criminal will uot listen to any 
voice which tdis him, entreats him, or orders him, to quit his shattered raft, unless 
a saving plank is thrown to him, on which ho can support himself through life's 
hig ocean. This is tlic general rule— an exception is possible. The voice of 
religion is a dead letter, until the convict clearly sees ho can desert his calling to 
embrace abetter. Ilcnci', the sclioolmastiT is the pioneer to the Ohaplain. A 
prisoner hecoines reconciled fo lieur tlu^ ileminciations of his Chaphihi, against 
tho.se who break llm law of (luil, when ho finds that the ohsiawaiice of these laws 
no longer elasli with his means ol’ support. 

Owing te thejireseut wel]-d<wis(Ml and iuestimablo selieme of criminal reforma- 
tion, which })laces witliiii the. ])vi.suner’s reaeli tlu5 means of earning his bread 
hereafter, by training him to iiKlustry, supplying him with useful knowledge, and 
permitting him to earn, by I'.'U.ra industry, a sum, while in jirison, wliieli will 
enable him, upon liis illseharge, either to emigrate., or start upon an honest 
couwe in hi.s own e.ounii'y. I lirmly believe <ha(. (Ughty or ninety per cent, of our 
convicts have conceive! Itho. inUaitioii of iloing well for the fiitni’e, and are making 
sti’eiuious elliirts te carry out Uie.ir good resolutions; and ufthese, I entertain no 
doubt, that a large mnulier have. b(^<!Oine sim-erely religions since, their eonvietion. 

•‘The more we surround the (ummiissirm of crime with dillieuUies, the fewer 
ofTcndci'.s wo shall naturnlly havi-.” Never was a truLli euuneiated more deserving 
the serious oon-skleratimi of a wise government. To this axiom I beg to add 
another, namely, “the more unpidatable. we make, gaol life to the retu)'ned 
convict, the harder he will think ofeonibig liaek when he again gets out.” Some of 
the.se never having, while in ])rison belbrc, had amide opportunities of doing well 
rail lay claim to v<!iy little of public sympathy, and X am fur from bdieving, that 
this class has attiiined its miniimim. T’he pi-esent special treatment of the.se 
jn’isoners may do a great deal towanls diminishing their total ninnber, but I am 
saiisQcd that there, arc characters among.st tliem to!) hardened to be operated 
upon except by most stringent measures ; but it would be unwise, and pcrliap.s 
unjust to those who possildy might Ih; veaidied by milder ineasureii, to stretch, 
hut by slow dogi’ecs, the. disc,i[dim? lo a maximum. 

Our system of criminal ridbnnatiou re,sts npun the .same prhidplea as Rai'cy’.s 
system of horse-taming. 'Pruly lias it Ijeeu said, that “knowledge is power.” 
llai'ey, from kuoivhig the hoi'se’s luthire, W!is a]>lo to employ elVective means to 
<^onquer him, and bring him under comphite .si tbjee.tion. He made him feci that 
man was his master; and that it was his best policy to be sidimissive and obe- 
dient. Barcy, in a.ll Ills kind triiatment of the horse, takes care never to let him 
see that ho is afraid of him; on the contrary, to make the horse afraid of him, 
he freely applies a strong cidling w'hip, every instant that, tile .animal exhibits 
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IIODNWOY ®)™P*°“®°f‘l'=fi«"ceorwayn-anliies3,l)iitae3iatstlieiiKimentlicbecomeBamen.T,Mp 
(JovniiN- and resumes hiaforuier kindness; tliiis sliowiug the liorse wliat he lms to -rain 
P*S what he has to lose hy disohedienee. The horseV^ 

piiuoipallj acted upon to cow and coiniucr him, though siimiUanemisly with 

Head treatment eray mducement that kiiiilness can oiler is employed to win 

the luumal 3 allectioli, and reconcile him to siilijectioii. Our rrimiiials must he 
mspired^ with a dread ot hruakiiig the laws. There is nothing eiiiiaL as an 
agency in furthernig this ohjcct, to the inllictioii ol' long .sentciirrs with a con 
TOtloii on the prisoiia-;s inhid^ of the certainty of detection. 'J’lie late 1‘oiial 
Servitude Act, authorizing, im it docs, the intliction of more hingthraieil iieriod.s 
of impnsonroent, must, therefore, he regarded a.s a great lever in the work of 
criminal reloriii; hut the good which ils working is calriilatod to produce, wiH 
be limited in proportion as the judges lake advantage of the iiower which it 
invests them wth. TSverv t.l.m,,. V '’mcuit 



School- 

fimter's 

Betport. 



invests them with. Every thing ('onstsleiit with jiisti™ and soiirid nmrcjg outllt 
1 enhance the losses of crime. T'he rotteniies.s of the. profession must 



to ho. done to enha„..„ oi crime. inorotteniies.s ot the. profession must 

iTxmnhl P'* ® *° ‘I'f imprisonments are fahil to reformation. 

It would be merw to the ollendcr to authorize his detention fur a iieriod siilH- 
eienfly long to eflect a lasting change in his cliaracter and luibits ; for unless a 
reiormation be produced, his punishment is not nmch bettor than a 
a™ m T tamau suflermo-.” I cannot refrain from bore ipioting a passage 

Pm ■— .^EwntSrecyears I rogaa-das too short, as lecially under the 

Penal &ciwitndc Act of June, 1837, idiieli allows a prisoner Urn hope of ca.icoUinv 
a portion of Ins sentence by good conduct and steady industry. Tt ought never to 
be forgotten, that reformation is a work of time, io matte/ liowwoFl a „iW 
may be taught and trained, if ho he not kept snffioieiitly long to^row ,mt of 
his VICIOUS propensities and bad habits, .and to grow into virtuous propensities 

"■■llicici.t time'to toko 
g“Otl mstrnction.s, and iudicious trcatnm.it wS 
he received m prisoig will ho lost when lie is exposed to tlm hiring tcmptation.s 
wbtr.'f C 1 ot character is reipiiivd to miist siicli Uimptations 

t character ttnio only cuu “ivt!. ’ 

“Tharo are many advantages that must Ticcriie to tlm emiviet and tlm public 
aj , ^ lengtheimd a.s would allbrd time to cllhct ^.. 0 “’ 

lirined n. ormatiim m tim prisoner, wliilc .admitting a coiisiileralilu rcilnction as 
a reward lor good licliavimir and |ior.s(iveriiig iudii.s'try. 'I'im liopc of reward is 

?Har nre I"'-"’"** ,!« g"<.,l enminct ami willing imliistry ; and, 

.isi.u . 1.4 lU) experience ,iv(»cs, tlicre 14 no riiwanl jonnvrmtod mon- hv iirwfmerR 
1 .™ a imtigation of timir seiitonces. Tl.is rewai'l lia “im mtantorof 
being mexpcnaive to tlie stiite. 1 Jenow of no other posKoasiini' tliiH oxccllcucc- 
Jwr ^ that it lias not iicen iiiore exleu, sivcly Icil avail- 

is*^ t noweS '"l ' “‘.'l <’'■ Cfiminais, Not m.'ly in jirison 

toll ““ woHil, and eximsisl 

o™ teriwe^™ unexpired portion of Ida .sentence liangs in wl.olc- 

, omo tenorera ovei Ins head, acting as a .salcgiinrd over all his actions Hence 
It IS, that more eonfideiice can be )ilac«l in a convict discliargod on licence than 

.Sr “hZ “'I '>“«'^?“-ged uneondife^^ 

hThite Acf ZdVr, u n r f a rtsitenee, under 

TWs ki it ‘Aonte of unlimited mitigation.” 

The Vmt t "‘“y t» a ndsiimlerstaiiclhig. 

rerfsS resZiZ ?: upon maxiumm periods Sf 

.mission, ie,sei ring for his own e.xchisive control tlm nnliiiiited discretlminrv 

Sn islrs t't-^urvcil 

ngntij, 13 to be used in exceptional cases only, and tnion verv special .™unds 

“ quite viaielcss by those m authority. Nothing could he better 
of imprisoumZt in eacl! ZtoZ. and a 
T p “^"'™'™rd,to be earned by good conduct and 
of re/iSon are too sliT *o believe, that the maximum periods 

over ZZvZ/ ^ loiigthened sentences, say those 

than four years ■ and f i^opt for a shorter term 

lonZ tharZZZ™ comgiWe class, I would not Hke to see detained 

th? P ?®P‘ i'o™ yoars I would 

not place much faith m the permanency of theii- reformation, not being, in my 
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judgment, long cnongli under the curative process to receive lasting impressions. Mountjoy 
T o keep a prisoner of tlio corrigible class longer than seven yeai's Tvould he to Govern- 
incui’ an expenditure of public, money without gaining any thing, that I can see, ment 
in return ; ami, as seven years inay bo, in all reason, fixed upon as the maximum 
period necessary to produce, rofovmatioii, amongst even the most hardened of the rr~j 
comgiblo class, ivhich chiss alone lias any chance of remission, it wonld appear 
to be a “ waste of lunnan sulUu-ing” to i-ariy imprisonment beyond this period, ‘maker's 
with indioidutils btdowj^htg to this eloss. Report. 

With the inaorngible J have no concern ; if they are detained to the last horn* 
of their respective sentences, the i’aiilt rests entirely with tliemselvcs. 

The minimum peritKl of imprisonment of a fifteen-years’ pemd servitude man 
is fixed at tim year's, tluve years beyond the time at wliich reformation may 
reasonably be expected to be completed 5 besides, prisonei*s generally are of a 
desponding nature, and viry few of ibis class are willing to apply themselves to 
earn a rewaul which oannot be received till at tire end of ten j'oars ; it is too 
remote and too nuaertain (for a prisoner very naturally says, “maybe I’d never 
live to see it,”) to bcyalucd hr such a degree as to influence materially their 
line of conduct, particularly in the early stages of imprisonment. The great 
bulk of our criminals, inahw arrd females, arc sentenced for periods of inmrisoii- 
ment under ten years. J! find, upon I'cfer'ring to the Directors’ last Eeport, 
that, out of 426 convicts, males and females, sentenced durmg the year 1857 in 
Ireland, there were only seventy whose serrterrees extended to ten years or over, 
being a little urovc than sixteen cent., so that, even if the scale of remissions 
fixed by the Home Scevetar-}' ar-o, too short in the case of long sentences, it is 
only a comparatively snuill number rvho rvill be afFeeted by the an-angement. 

Under the ivceirt ivgirhil ions a seven or (.-iglit year's’ .sentence ajjproaches nearest 
my idea of imvfection. If all our prisoners were seven or eight years’ men we 
should have very little more to desire. There would ho millicient time, in the 
generality of cjuses, for reforiiuilion ; Hutlieicnt earnings to enable them to start 
in life, either as emigrants or a[i[)rentices ; ami a lair liold on tlicm after lihera- 
to deter tlu'm from tlui proxlmnto o('.v.ashn>Jt of ci'uno, one of the conditions 
of the licence being to avoid ba,ii company. The dread of forfeiting his liberty 
makes the dlsdmj'gi^d prisoner [larticiilarly c^iutious hr observing the conditions 
of his licence, ami is a most necs-ssary safeguard to the neidij released convict. 

In subniltting my luimbieview.s I trust f shall not he misunderstood. I have 
no other end in aim but the. pvililic good, I lay claim to nothing more than 
Ijeiug prae.ti<5al, ami from being engageil, fnim morning till night, amongst pri- 
soners, mixing and coming in contiict with them, seeing them repeatedly in all 
their phases, watching tluan attentively, ;iiid noting (heir idiosyncrasies. It often 
occurred to me that I liad opportunities of discovering traits in the convict’s 
character, which I, rcg.'irdisl as /mr.nUur to his c!as.s, being to my mind the result 
of a life spent in ]>ervcrsion ami ignorance, and could never he thought to exist 
by those who move in a higlicr order of society, he their knowledge of that order 
of society ever so extensive iiml pml’ouml. 

Eelbre closing my report upon the working and results of tlie educational 
department, (unbracing tlu^jnvonile and adult schools, over which I have the 
general superintendence; and the worldng and results of the industrial and 
moral training of the j nvcnih*s, with the. genevjil supervision of whom, under the 
Govei’uor and Deinity Govt;rnor, I have been intrusted, it is perhaps well to 
mention the two-fold obj’ect I had in view while preparing this document, viz., 
to give an account (jf my stewardship for the past year as cleai’ly as I wjis able, 
and also to give the benefit of my practical experience to tliose engaged in the 
Jfational work of criminal rcelamation — the end and aim of recent legislation in 
the establishment of reformatory schools throughout the empire. 

I am under many obligations to the Governor and Deputy Governor for their 
unifoiTn courtesy and co-operation. I have been much aided by Principal 
Warder Lawler, who appears to take the greatest pleasure in doing all he can 
to facilitate the change of classes, and prevent mistakes arising in having wi’ong 
prisoners unlocked for school, or right prisoners passed over. 

I have the honour to bo, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Edwd. M'Gauran, Head Schoolmaster. 

Xo the Chairman and Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland. 
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I'iJ'lh Amumniqwn of the niri‘r/ur« 



AND FORTS CAMDEN AND CARLISLE 
FRISONS. 



1> AND 

FdutsCam- 

DEN AND 



Carlisle 

PlUSONiS. 



Tlie bmldmgs nt Spike Islund and Forts Canidon and Ciuiide 
are, genei-idlj, in good condition and repair. Being c.lnelir con- 
sidered as military barracks, temiiorarily occupied iis convict pri- 
son.?, the above points are tor the inoatiiart, attended to under the 
. upervisioii oi the War Department; tlie e.vceptions are, the ii'on 
;ind otlmr bnildings specially erected tor ]>rison ]mrposes, viz., a 
aip non prison at &|nke Island, consisting of t^o Jaroe rooms- 
and the iron huts at Forts Camden and Carlisle, capablc^of accom- 

Sra-kf I’f '"'"Oil™ building at 

Roman o'i?’ f “>'»fodation for the prison school and 

repS” ^ «>'d 

The general conduct of the officers has been very satisfactory 
duiing the year, and no oocuri-encc connected therinvith call for 
any unfayoiirable remark. can loi 

The behaviour of tlie prisoners ha.s boon for the most nart sndi 
to show that discipline lias had its dno rveight, and that there 
'eeiyio tendency to any general nilsconduct, wliilc also indi- 
VKhial ottencesot a sm-ioiis nature have been by no means frequent 
The moral and religions condition of the prisoners is favXl liy 
fi?m Vi? ‘ I? ^''lai.laiiis, and onr own observation coie 

' T ! cVT“ i'' '.ndcr tins iiVnl 

gres ?if? mdS??? <■-''« a,ttention and pro- 
fs no dou t tl . t t1 1 «‘dmoLs ; and there 

.IvantaSV tv 1^;- ^t:Vit"t£ 

(hight?i3i?t tii-TiV "i' 

5 « 2 KjKt'* 7 fr -7 

to tl ose™lZrik r ® Island in works .similar 

unlitqi'v nffpnJm.. 1 ’ 101’ inture sirmlar iiko (or 

»bdi„Il *1 'S . »™« 

I. .» i„, 
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and wire netting ; and in tlie ■various labour necessary for the pri- Spike Is- 
son in baking, cooking, tailoring, slioemaking, and working thepoKreCA!'. 
boats, &c. den am, 

In all the above occupations the prisoners have shown a fair 
degree of industry and willingness, an individual weekly record of — 
which is kept by each prison officer, aftectiug equally with the 
record of attention to schooling and general conduct, the progress 
of each prisoner in classification. 

The unfavourable manner in which the labour of a very large 
jiroportion of the prisoners is applied, namely, in hauling hand- 
trucks, loaded ivitli earth, &c., for long distances, in shaping tlie 
ground for the fortifications, is a great disadvantage, in a profitable 
point of view at least ; hut we consider that the statement of the 
amount of earnings during the year is fairly given in the Governor's 
annexed Report. 

At Forts Camden and Carlisle the prisoners have been employed, 
as in previous years, in quarrying, building, and other works under 
the War Department, for the completion of the fortifications at those 
stations. Fort Camden still continues to he used as one of the 
intermediate prisons. 

The health of the prisoners at Spike Island and the Forts has 
been remarkably good ; and there have been only two deaths within 
the year, in an average population of 643 prisoners. 

The expeiiditnre for the prison for the year is given under the 
jiroper heads in the Appendix to the Governor’s Report; and we 
consider that no item rises beyond the amoimt that should he con- 
sidered as strictly necessary. 

There have been no alterations of any existing^ rules or regula- 
tions during the year, or deviations from the ordinary practice ol 
the Convict Prisons calling for remark. 

Tlie good working of tlie system ol classification by badges and 
marks denoting progress is shown daily by the increasing anxiety 
on the part of the prisoners to attain the greatest number to which 
they can lay claim, and to recover, by amended conduct, some por- 
tion of those which they may have forfeited by misconduct. 

Much advantage to tiie discipline and order of the prison has 
arisen from the use of the movable sleeping colls (mentioned in a 
previous paragraph), a complete range of Avhich (165 in number) 
has been erected in the upper wards of one of the prison buildings. 

The experience of the advantages of the use of these cells proves 
that the expense of their construction (about £4 each cell) is w ell 
bestowed, and that great benefit to discipline and security can be 
thus obtained in rooms that would otherwise have all the acknon - 
ledged disadvantages of associated prison wards. 



W. CnoFioN, Chuirmun. 



J. Lentaigne, I 
I. S. Whitty, ]■ 



Directors. 
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Sfiek Is- 

I^ND and 

FortsCam- 

DEN AND 

Carlisle 

Prisons. 

iMiXtl hi- 

spector's 

Report, 



Fifth Annual Rejiort of the Directors 

LOCAL IWSPECTOK’S REPORT. 

Spike IsUintl Government. Pri.'jon, 

Fobru.aiy 7 , 1850 . 

^ Geotj.emes,_I trust you will consider that the short time which Inis eh-insed 
smeemyiippomtmentiis Local Inspector would render .aiiv IcnKtliened ronort 
irom me this year preniature; I will, therefore, witli your permission, (Lev 
niahing a report until I have had more experience of my dutio.s hero 

;So far as I am able to judge., the rules laid down for the government of the 
prison have been .ylhcriid to iii every respoct, both at Spike Island and Forts 
Camden «nd Cavlislc. ^ xulls 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, yom- obedient servant, 

JoDx Baelow, Local Inspector. 

10 the Board oi Directors, Irish Government Prisoms, 

Castle, Dublin. 



Govemor't 

Report. 



GOVERNOR’S REPORT. 

Spike Island Govermnciit Prison, 

^ .Tannary, 1850 . 

Gehtiemen,— I have the honour to nreseiit niv i'mn+h t> » 

iirDeSria^r*^” 

I«grethaviugtoreport the death, on the 96th Aiimistb, St a,i- 

conduct to his superior officer ; but looking L l ,"h ,, r I , 

testate that, as a body, Ij.eir conduct hiisliixm^n^^ i;" £ 

a few c,ases rerpimng to be brought under yonr notice; ami 1 1 el^^^ S 

very few c.'ieeptious, tlm < scipliuo ofiicmN of -ill v... i-l i.T ’ . 

l^moting iiitiy, ami n.aiL::i^i^f^Ll,l’ ; 

duet warder is (hsu^vvin^ of tho sanm credit ibr oncr.rr ‘’..n ' V^*; 

him in my formcT rejunts <u(UUoi ciiuj.3. ami cilm.ciicy as awarded 

proper to tlieir position. ^ ex(,mpteil liom .strict discipline 

Department.' Within UiefortTmn^^"^ 



advoeated’in .ail mffoiLr Sn^s 

into sepai'ate sleopiL colls Las comiiLef^Lt/'^ ’ °pen wards 

were occupied in the month of June folWiw*^VnLfJ^‘„„ni ‘““I 
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of Convict Prisons in Ireland. 

prisoners iu tlieii* first stage on the public works, after reception from Mountjoy Spike Is- 
separate prison, thus leading them gradusilly, step by step, into 3-egular associa- „ 
tion with their follows uTiove ailvaneetl in classification and prison discipline ; 
and, as antieijiated, I find scjiaration in the first stage here dirainivshos prison Carlisle 
offences considerably, the litigious not having the same opportunity to quarrel Prisons. 

with his neighljour as iu assoiuation; it also })i‘oclueeH s(.*riousnesR, loropor deinea- 

noui’, and. an iiicliuatlon to avail themselves of the instructitai imjiarted to them 
by the sclioohuuster. I'lio daily average number on the public works, Forts 
Carlisle aud Caimlcn in(-luded, 402; and the working hours and geiK?ral routine 
same as last yeai’, varying only with tiie seimon. 

Only such tradesmen as arcr<Mpnred for the service of the prison are employed 
here, namelj', bakers, coolcs, cai’pentevs, blacksmiths, tailors, ami shoemakers, 
and the two latter in repairing alone, the elotliing and shoes for the prison being 
made up in the nianufircturing depot at Philipstown. 

All the prisoners have been duly ere<lited ivitli their earnings, in accordance 
with the approved scale. 

The prison buildings are in good repair, well ventilated, aud no altei’ation that 
I am awai’C of I’cipiired. I’he i*oof of the A ])rison has been lately renewed by 
tree labour, under the sii])eiintendence oftho Iloyal Engineer Department. 

Ko abuse or abuses of any kind have come under my obseiwation ; and the 
conduct of the ]>risoners goiievally has been satisfiictory. Tliei*e has been no 
escape, or attempt at esc^ape, during the yeiir, nor has any combination among 
the prisoners been even ati.ein[)l,cil. At school, as also on the public works, I 
believ'C that propriety of coudud; has been secured, together with attention, 
obedience, and a]>plication. hir. Harold, lle^id Schoolmaster, aud hi.s staff, have 
been zealous and indefatigable iu the discharge of their duties. The visits of 
the respective Chaplains at school ha.ve been frequent ; that of the Roman 
Catholic CJiiaplain daily ; and all united with the sehoolmastei’s in enforcing 
good principlc-s on the ))risi)ners’ minds, ami fitting them for pres(!Ut ami future 
usefulness. The system of classification hi force, and by which the advaucemeut 
and pi’os^mcts of the ]>risoner.s arc 3'ogulated, contimie.s us ever an all-powerful 
stimulant to good coudnc.t, ami its value has just been still more enhaneed by 
the new regulations, bearing on l.lic Act <if Parliament passed in Juno, 1S.')7, 
relative to penal sorvif^mlc. 

With reference to tlu; intcrimMliah^ sfc.‘igos I may he allowed to state that, in 
my o])inion, formed upon clu.si^ ol>s<TV.\tit)U, and some e.\pcricnce of tlie system, 
the iutevmediate pri.sons Imvc lavgdy contviliutcd to the relbnaation and future 
well-being of very many of their (tccupants; they have also greatly aided in 
regulating the comluct and pnis|jccts of }>rlsoncrs convicted under the Penal 
Servitude Act of IKOfi, wlio (but for tlu'i hope of ivacUiug the intermediate 
prisons) had no siidlcicJit final pri.son reward for good coiubict, and no cheering 
prospect to look Ibrwaiil to but tlie comph'tion of their full sentences, csjiecially 
seeing that thoir eoinpanluns convicted under tlu5 Act of lft.57 were eligible by 
good conduct to have a portion of their sentenc.c.s remitted, ami thus be tlie 
firet dLschargi'd ; altogi-lher, f believe, ihc e-\j;teriment of the intermediate 
prisons has been pvodiictivc' ol‘ tiie very bt^st results. 248 prisonei'S qualified 
aud were reiuovoil to li'ort Caimlcu during the year ; of this number only foui- 
had to be withdrawn upon ri^ports, iiiul iu Ihoir eases only for a time, the offences 
beiii{| slight in character. 

Prisoners iiudeti' the shorter .sentences of transportation having been nearly all 
disposed of in the ])rece-<Iiiig year, only forty tickets of leave were issued liei-e 
in 1S58 against ninety-one in 1857. Ten of the forty wera cases of the oiiliuary 
description, and thirty were “ grave ofiendoi*s,” conditionally set at large. This 
latter class had served the ])r(^crlbed period oi their sentences at Gibraltar or 
Bermuda, and hud each earned eonsi<leral»le simis fjf money in the way of gra- 
tuities, a small portion of whieli was i>aid on discharge, and the balance by 
instalments, upon ccrtilicate, eithei* from the. C Vnistahubuy of the district, or the 
prisoner’s clergy, as to his eonduet aud habits being .satisfactory, lii this way 
the convict still remains inidcr constant .siqicrvision, and by idle habits or mis- 
conduct, even of a trivial nature, renders Iiimsclf liable to be returned here 
under liis original sentence. It must also be bonie in mind that these men are 
required to report themselves monthly to the police of the district in which they 
reside, who keep a record of their conduct, &c. The discharges were as fol- 
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Sl'IKK Is- 
LAXD AND 

FortsCam- 

DEN AND 

Carlisle 

Prisons. 

(^ox'ernor's 

Report. 



lowa:_Jaimavy /, March 2, July 19, August -I, OHolwl, mid Dccomhw i. 
aiid one Iicenoe only out of the forty luus lieeii revoked for aasmilts, Sic • ■dl tl,„’ 
othera, mth one oxec|;t.ion (a roeoiit diacharR-e) have he™ reiiorte. on 'andthri 
balances, or jiart, remitted. Seviira] of these men liavo emi..Tated Tk" if f 
means at t idr ilisposal are likely to start in honest im.-suitsr ’ ' 

• 1 ? o ^ average nmiihor of prisoners in eiialody ( h'orta Carlisle -ind Cim,,!, „ 

chielly a I of a minor nature— lircaehes of the, iirison rules and reenhilioni" i ! 
most serious otlcnccs being lussaidts on omeersfortvlileh there vverif u ^ 
both aiuplo in character. *'• oinj Mui,anil 

I have the honour to be, (icntlenien, yonr most obedient servant, 

The Chahniaii and Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. ’ 



I hereby certify that tlic rules laid down for the government of the prison have 

rmm-le°lT except ill .such eases as have been 

lepoiled to or brought under the notice of a Director, or of the Local rnapecto. 

1 *ETJ 2 R JlAr, Governor. 



IstJauuary, 1868, 

In custody, . 

Committed from 

Bcrraiida, . 

Mountjoy, . 

Pbilipstowiij . ; 

Gibraltar, oia PortsmouLli, * 



765 



U;5 

8/> 



Total, 



1,065 



Ketuen showing the Ceimes of 5d, 
Murder, 

Sliooting at, . 

Coiispiracy to murder, 

Manslaughter, 

Stabbing and wounding, 

Grievous, malicious, imd other as^ 
saults, 

Assault and robbery, 

Highway robbery, . 

Rape, 

Rape and robber}’’, . 

Administering poison, 

Perjury, 

Forgery, 

Uttering forged deed, 

Arson, and attempt at arson 
Burglary and robbery, 

Burglary, 

Housebreaking and robberv 
Robbery, . , 

Felony, 

Larceny, . _ 

bteabng from persou, . ’ 2 g 



HOW r)isj>oaKn of, 

3Ist Duccmlior, IH6H, 

Remaining in custody, . 
Removed ituriiig tile year to,— 
SinithliobI, . . , IR 4 

Phllip.stown, . ’ 4 _r, 

Mountjoy, . . ! !) 

Duiniriim Lunatic Asylum' ij 

'rnllamorc Gaol, . , I 

Discharged on commutation of 
wutCMice, . , ^1)2 

,, , - » oomplotion, 1 Id 

itcicased, ororderHofLiiamcc. -in 



565 



Total, . 



— 4m 
. 1,056 



I'i Convicts in enstiidy, Deeemher 31, 18,58. 

• /-• I f> • • . . . _ ’ 



Kcec-iving stolen la, . 

bbnbezjdcmcmt, 

Ulifcaiuiiig gouiifi under fiilsc pre 
tonces, . 

vSacrilcge, . . [ 

Bigamy, 

Bestiality, 

Assaulting dwelling ami roidierv of 

ann.s, . . '' 

Uttering base coin, and stabbing. 
OatLlo Btcaiing and billing, 
llorso stealing, 

Ass stealing, , * 

Pig stealing, 

Sheep stoiiling and killing,' 
Violence to superior oflicer, 
Desertion, . 

Muthious conduct, firing 'at Her 
Majesty's troops of the line, 
Cuttjng and wounding cattle, 
Irison breacli. 



26 

3 



1 

ir» 

7 

3 

a 

13 



Tota.I, 



m 
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Keturn showing the Sentences and Ages on Conviction of 565 Convicts i 
custody, DGccmborS], 1858. 



SENTENCES. 



Three Years’ Penal Servitude, 


. 17 


Four ,, ,, 


. 2G8 


Five ,, ,, 


1 


Si.s: }> 


. (>1 


Seven. ,, ,, 


. 6 


Eight „ „ 


. 10 


Ten ,, ,, 


. 14 


Fifteen ,, ,, 


. a 


Life ,, „ 


. 4 

384 



SENTE.NCES. 

Seven Years’ Transportation, 
Ten „ 

fourteen,, ,, 

Fifteen „ [ 

Life' ,, 



Tottil, . 



SciKE Ts- 

LASn AND 
I'’OUToGaM- 

Dli.N AM) 
(JAiiUbUi 
I’kisons. 



'•imr 3 
rt. 



AGES ON CONVICTION. 
Under Twenty Ycju-s, 

Twenty ami under Twenty-five, 
Twenty-five and under Thirty, 
Thirty and under Thirty-fivc, 
Thirty-five and under Forty, 
Forty and under Fifty, 



Ji)8 

1H5 

98 



AGES ON CONVICTION. 
Fifty .and under Sixty, 

Sixty and under Seventy, . 
Seventy and under Eighty, 



8 

1 

I 



22 

19 



Total, . , 5 (if) 



AbvStiiact Account, showing the Estimated Vaxue of the Productive Labour 
of the Prisoners, and the Number Employed, during the year enclino- 31st 
Becemhev, 1858. ® 



Trado or Occiipall'm. 



PRISON WORK. 

Tailors, .... 
Shoemakers, .... 
Smiths ami Nailers, . 

Carpenters, .... 
Masons, .... 
Upholsterers, repairing BciIh. &c., . 
Coopers and Tinmen, 

Painters, .... 
Picking Oakum ami Wool (Invalids 
and Prisoners on wet days), 
Ij5ibourers, in Prison Gardens, &e., . 
Washers in Laundry, 

Ealcers, .... 
Cooks, .... 
Fatigue work, Cleaning, Messing, &c., 

ROYAL ENGINEERS* WORK. 

Carpenters, .... 
Smiths, .... 
Masons and Stonecutters, 

Labourers, .... 

NAVAL AND WAR DEPARTMENTS. 

Labourers cat liaulbowluie, . 



Gross Total, 



Dailj' Avor.iRo 
immljer tnn- 
jilnyoil for 
303 d(i}’9. 


Estimated Valiio 
of Work por- 
formoil. 






X S. cl. 


15 




303 0 0 


11 




222 4 0 


.3 




1.59 1 6 


a 




1.59 1 6 


1 




.53 0 6 


2 




.30 6 0 


1 




.30 6 0 






90 18 0 


22 




](>() 1.3 0 


22 




555 10 0 


8 




242 8 0 


7 




318 a 0 


8 




I2I 4 0 


4K 




727 4 0 




153 




12 




636 6 0 


9 




477 4 6 


67 




3,552 13 6 


299 


387 


7, .549 15 0 


35 


88ti 15 0 




35 






575 





Totai,. 



£ s. 



3,178 19 



12,21.') 19 



883 lb 
;£16,278 13 






0 

0 

6 



Daily Average Number of Prisoners at Work during the year, . 575 
,, not at Work (at School, in 

Hospital, and Sepimito Cells), . . . . .68 



Total Daily Average, ' . ’ . (i-13 

3) 
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LAND^AND Prison Expendittfiie foi’ tliG year ending 31st December, 18S8 

PoutsCam- _ , . £ s. d. 

r,484 19 3i; 



DEN AND Salaries, . 

Carlisle ‘Victualling, including offl- 
Prisons. eers’ rations, 

Puel and Kglit, 

Gotiernor's Alterations and repairs of 
Report, prison, . 

Contingencies, 

Utensils and furniture, . 

Medicines and surgical in- 
struments, 

Medical comforts, extras 
for the sick. 

Clothing and trarelling 
expenses of prisoners on 
discharge, 



6,997 

212 

4 

373 

175 



18 8 

4 lOJ 

5 (M 



45 3 9 
irt 4 10 



, 415 0 11 



Gratuities to prisoners- 
Spike Island, . 
Prisoners’ clothing, 
Puneral expenses, 
Washing and soap, 
Officers' clothing. 
Advertising, 



Deduct sale of garden 
produce, &c., and old 
stores, . 

Net expenditure of Spiko 
Island Convict Prison, 



d. 



466 16 




,853 18 llj 



148 15 3J 



17,705 3 6 



Medical 
Stiperinien- 
deni's Re- 
port 



MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 

Spiko Island Convict Pi-isou, 
January 10, 1859. 

Gentiembn,—! beg leave to .submit my report on the sanitary .state of Si, ike 
Island Prison, for the year 1858. ' 

The subjoined table gives a general view of the number of sick treated in tlie 
hospital durmg the year. 

Table N"o. 1. 

Number of sick remaining in hospital on the 1st January, 1 858 from 
the preceding year, . . . . o'o 

Number admitted since, to the 31 st December, inclusive, ’ ’ “ 



Total under treatment during the year, 

Of tliesc there were discharged from hospital, . 

-Died, 

Eemaining in hospital, 1st January, 1859, 

Total, . 

Number of prisoners in custody, on 1 st of January, 
Number translerrcd to Spike Island during tho year, 

Total, . 



. 294 
. 316 

. 308 

. 2 

. 6 

. SIR 



1,0.56 



specifies the diseases with which the patiouts admitted to 
hospital during tbe year were affected 



Table 

Tebrile Affections, . 

Head Afiections, 

Catarrh, 

Asthmatic Affections, 

Bronchitis, . 

Phthisis, . . . , 

Inflammation of Lungs and Pleura! 
Hcemoptysis— Spitting of Blood, 

Pleuritis, with Effusion, 

Dyspepsia, . 

Eromatemesis— Vomiting of Blood. 
Cancer of the Stomach, 

Diarrhoea, . 

Dysentery, . . ] 

Constipation, 

Disease of the Liver, 

Jaundice, 

Colic, . . [ 

Hcemorrhoids or Piles, 

Paraplegia, . 



No. 2. 

Injuries mid Contusions- 
Ophtlmlmia, 

Scrofula, 

Abscess, 

Paronychia— Whitlow, 
Ulcers, 

Anthrax, . 

Hernia, 

Orcliitis—Inflamed Testicle 
Synovitis— Inflamed Joints, 
Chilblains, . 

Varicose Veins, 

Tonsilitia — Inflamed Tonsils 
Hheumatism, 

Lumbago, . 

Tootli-ache, 

Ear-ache, . 

Skin Disease, 

Eetention of Urine, 
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With reference to these tables, it appears that the character of the diseases Spike Is- 
that prevailed dm-mg the year is very similar to that presented in the two pro- «n 
ceding years. The cases of ophthalmia, though confined principally to the 
eyelids and superficial structures of the eye, were very troublesome requiring a r™ 
protracted residence in hospital for their cure; the febrile .afiections, with mie S™? 
or two exceptions, wei-e of the nuldesfc type ; the acute forms of chest disease 
were few in number, and except in one instance, yieided readily to treatment. Meikal 
It may be noted here, as in former years, that as the same individual is often 
admitted to hospital dm-ing the year for the same or a different disease, the num- 
ber of admissions, 294-, does not represent the iiumhei' of persons that were siek. 

The daily average number of extern patients was twenty-foui', but the great 
majority of these were of the most trifling nature, and at least one-fourth pre- 
sented themselves upon very frivolous pretences indeed, with a view to induce 
me to order them flannels. 

Daily average number of prisoners in custody at Spike Island, and 

theJ'orts, 

Do. for the year 1857, *••... 909-070 

Daily average number of patients in hospital, . ! ! 1 1 

Do. for the year 1857, . . . . , ! 25 

The following table shows the ages, dates of conviction, of committal to Spike 
Island Prison, of admission to hospital, and of death; the length of time spent 
in hospital, and the diseases of the patients that died : 



Table No. 3. 



dl 


Initials of 
Names. 




Bate of CoiiTlction. 


Pate of Oominittol 
to Spike laliinil. 


Palo of AdmUsion 
to Hospital. 


Pato of 
Peath. 


S.-3 

si 

to 


Plsease. 


97G0 


E.B. 

P.C. 


; 44 
21 


June 20, m4, 
Juno 18, l!i55, 


Aug. 23, 

Nov. 29, 1!I5G, 


! Fob. 14, 1858, 
July 31, ]8’)8, 


' 1858. 

9fcii May, 

Gth Sopt., 


84 

37 


Cancer of the Sto- 
maoli. 

Relapse of Pleuro- 
Pneumoni’a, with 
Poricarditia. 



A compaT-isou oi‘ th(5Hc. prison statistics and hospital returns ivill sliow that a 
considerable improvcimnit Inus tal«in jilacc in the sanitary state of thepi-ison, and 
I cannot doubt that it is attributable, in a groat me^isure, to the present adinh’able 
system of nianagomont of tlie Convict Prisons, and the efliciency with which the 
officers discharge their very arduous duties. 

Two lunatics were transfWcd from tlus prison to the Dundrmn Asylum during 
the year, and on investigation of their cases I could not sec any tlimg to warrant 
me in o)ming to the conclusion, that thch mental disorder was owing to causes 
arisiag out of their conlhiemcnt here. 

In conclusion, I feel pleasure In calling your nttcnfcion to the very efficient 
mauuei- in which the hospital assistant, Mr. O’Connell, discharges his duties. 
Diu-ing a now nearly completed period of four ycai^ that he has been under my 
immediate observation, I cannot call to mind one single act of omission on bis 
part. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Jeremiah II. Kellv, Medical Superintendent. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons. 



PEOTESXANT CHAPLAIN’S KEPOUT. ProiMant 

Spike Island Government Prison, * 

January 8, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — At the rcijneat of the Governor, I beg to present the following 
report of the duties performed by me as Protestant Chaplain, for the year ending 
31st December. Within that period I have performed Divine Service fifty-six 

D 2 
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tames; lectured and catechized on eighty occasions ; administered the HolvT'™,, 
mumon thrice; visited tlm hospital forty times; also the colls and priaoii schod 
Iho number attending Divmo Service has boon about the aaino as diirimr Ia«t 
year, their conduct during the performance of it on all occasions moat satisfafto?v 
riie attendance on lecture days is also good, a tow lieing ocoasionallv absent nt 
he works on Hanlbowlino Island. We have had but ilnv sick in ho'^itad 
the year, where I feel thimkful my services have not been often rcnuirccl the 
general health oi the prisoners being so satisfactory— but occasionnllj' a iiiisoiier 
m the cells, which is also a matter of thankfiiliicss. h’rom the Governor and 
other oflicoi-s I have received every fiicility in the diseliarge of mv duties Ihv 
which I desire to express thanks. " ■ > 

And have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your very obedient semiiit, 

J. G. Boucmiiii, Protestant Cluiplaiii, Spike 
Island Goverimieiit Prison. 



KOMAN CATHOIsIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Spike Island, January 1, 1859. 

present my report for the year ending the 
3 St Deceniber, I8SS, which is my tenth mmiuil report lus the Roman Catholic 
Chaplain of the Prison. 

In the oom-seof the past yeai- 1,138 Roman Catholic prisoners were oommitled 
to my spmtual care. Che great majority of them have diligently attended to all 
the observances of thou- religion, and have, on several occasiiras during the year, 
devoutly received the holy .sacraments, and lifty-si.x of them have been duly 
instructed m the iirmoiples ol tlieir religion, and prepared for cnnlirniatioii, which 
was sdemnly admimstered to them here, on the 9tli of August la.st, by the Right 
Key. Doctoi Delany, Roman Catholic bishop of this diocese. X call also state 
that a largo portion ot tho imnonty, besides having pimd.iiallv a.ttemleil at prayer 
ouuy moimng m the prison chapel, and at Divine .Sevviisi twice, on each .Simiay 
om . m' hT. I''™ '‘;T l‘tol>“™' f'‘oniselve.s to r,!e.eive the holy .saeraiiiciiis 
11 o imnt of d ■‘■'"’"K'V H'*’ remainder have lasui lieedle.ss and 

Id , li ‘ “"nmg them who 

t lie bltl rrd ‘‘'‘'''"S ond earnestly solicited 
■1 b mi e! ^ i* e in ‘ sacraments, in order, as l.iiey said, to eomniciicc 

thdi dTseharer ‘ themselves agaiimt temptation after 

l’'''“'”"'rs eonlinedin solitary pnnishineiit, and 
r admonitions as t, heir olleueJs a,,- 

pemed to me to je<|mre, and I trust with vmy mdutarv (*(roc-i,. 'I'lmu*rh tlio 
immhor ooimmtkid to tins snecioa of punisliimjnt was hirms tho odonces were of 

iXes" 3 hr!; ‘rT“‘T’ “■'* «*■ ill-temper, di.simtes among them- 

iiilTof ^ 1 ™1“, Most of which Could bo looked niioii in the 

where discipliim must be strictly enforced. I 

10 th,i!;ito&rto 



thf> f'nvGvimv of.aV'i • w T •ftbours of thn whole, iirlson Ntaff, from 

1 Warder down to tho lowest ofnoer, to wlmm the highest 

Iirismi dlsclMi;*! liuricct maimer thay have ciU-ried out the 

piison discipliac during tlio year. ^ 

nirniimfern ^ sngge.ste.l, that in preferenee. to the solitary 

(1 e the refractory prisoners may be more elloetually dealt with in 

ile of iZ-v t ‘ public., works, on a 

voita } T!“ ‘ ‘ "V',' P«'’ileKes until roibnned. Another 

siontlv ^ if ■ f "‘t’ tl'“t ■'injrgestion still more 

W S mouths t^routy-two of the very worst prisoimrs 

^0 changed and 

flud m tl'ose who had known their iirevions refractory conduct, 

and only one gave occasion, by his conduct, to be sent back to it a second time. 
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^ The change of the nppcr range of A Priaon into separate cells was a vast Sr.Kr r,- 
improvement Ihough l am no artyocate for entirely solitaiy prisons, nor even 
for contuuml dim iial mid iioetnrmil separation, except in county gaols, where 
It IS vitaUy necessary to keep the. mhnitiatea apart from practised criminals, I 
would consider ,t a dec.dod advantage to have onr entire prison convei-ted into 
separate sleeping cells, where the prisonera, though associated together on the 
pnhhc worlcs by day, may he kept m drstmet separate colls by nightr This would 
prevent many evils mcidcnt to iissociated ]n'isous, ami aid materially in promotino- (-’oiholic 
the religious ami moral impi-ovemout of the. pnsoners " ('^taphiMs 

We have to thank Divine Providence for the verv sanitary state of the nrisoii 
dumig the year. .1 limy have been but few sick in hospital, ami only two deaths 
among the prisoners. 1 have, neyerthelc.ss, daUy visited the sick, altd imparted 
to them all the necessary consolations of religion. I have ako seen that prayers 
and pious meditations have been daily rend to them, by the very diligent Eosnitai 
waider, Mr. Iliekey. 1 also feel that imicli credit is due to Drf Kelly and 
his zealous Apothecary, Mr. O’Connell, for their hiim.ane attention to the’ sick 
prisoners, as well as for the clean and orderly condition in which the lio.snital 
wards have been constantly kept. * 

The school department has been in full and efficient operation during the year 
On my visits, which have Ixicii frequent, I have always found the schoolma'stcr.s 
present and aetive in the disch.arge of their duties, during the day in the school- 
lionse, .and at night m tlie prison wards; and from my frequent pereonal exami- 
nations of these prisoners, I am enabled to state, that the great bulk of them 
have made visible and substantial progress, in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Among the aged and feoble-inmded there lias been, as may be expected, verv 
little improvement. I trust that the opportunity thus liumaiiely afforded them 
ot improving theimsolves m knowledge, will materially tend to m.aketliem better 
tnmtians, and more usdul membovs of society. 

In my last report I felt it my duty to call yonr attention to the precarious 
condition of a largo poi’tioii of tlio ])risoncrs after di.sdiarge. Many of them 
have no friends to roeeivc them ; and from the extreme difficulty, or rather im- 
po.ssibility, they oxponenee in tlioir dforts to procure (.'inployment, they arc 
exposed to great temptation to crime, and consequent reconviction. In their 
own neighbourhood they are mistnis(;ed and .simmed, on account of their former 
delinquo.ucjwi, ami wlieu they seek employment where they are unknown, they 
nre i*ejccfed, notwithstanding at how low aratc they offer their labour, for want 
0 a ciiavacttw or recominemlation. I have myself known some of them to do all 



^ Tiiieiciore defeating yom- excellent measm-es and our labours for tlie 

reformation of these unfortunate men, and will, no doubt, continue to do so until 
to alforil tliem employmeut for some time on the public 
oe • b Gisewhere; or some asylum be opened for them wlici’e they may be 
. sisted to obtain employment. I am satisfied tliat this aid need only be tem- 
Fi 1 should entail ii certain expenditure on the State, but I believe 

‘ sue i expcnditm’G, besides preventing tlieir crimes, and their depredations. 
inFa,, .? would bear no proportion to the expenditure that is actuallv 

p >. re.<!onviction, and their support afterwards, for many years, or 

for hfe in a convict prison. J J ^ 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

T. F. Lyons, Roman Catholic Chaplaim 
To the Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland. 



ASSBTANT ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

S])ike .Island, January 12, 185&. 

Gentle: 

. - for the yeai 

I have 



Assis/iirit 

Jiomuu 

CatJivlie 



tentlbmen, — In compliance with your directions, I have the honour to submit 
my report for the year 1 858. 

I have great pleasure in stating that the religious 
convicts in this prison during the pn 



and moral conduct of the 
.la. u..us prison during the past year has given me much 
s iiction. At tlie daily rnonuug prayer in the chapel, and at the other usual 
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devotions, they have all, very generally, manifested strict propi'iety of demeanour 
^ and, in many cases, have given most etlifying cxninplu. I have observed them 
pay marked attention to religious instruetioiiH, when asscivible<l to receive them 
or, indeed, at any times that opportunities olleretl of instructing them without 
prejudice to prison discipline, '.rins maiiitest re.spect for the truths of rclioion 
sliovdng, no doubt, a willingness to be made more Dimiliar wil.li them, could\ot' 
by God’s blessing, when duly fostered, fail c»f iuijipy residts. 1 liavu co-operated’ 
to the best of my ability, ivith the senior chaphiiu iu fostering /lud improviuff 
this disposition. ' ^ ° 

The great body of the Eoman Catholic prisoners have received the sacraments 
of Penance and the Blessed Eiicliarist through the yciir, some wceldv, niauy 
monthly, and others after longer intervals, all exhibiting the greatest dili«-ence 
and reverence in pi*cparing for the reception of tlicsc. sacraments. ** 

On tlie 9th of August last fifty-six prisoners, alter having gone through a 
lengthened course of catechetical instruction, and other necessary jireparatiou, 
had the ^crament of Confii-mation solemnly admi.iustei'cd to tlicm, at the hands 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Delany, Roman Catholic bishop of this diocese. 

I have visited the hospital regularly once a day, and as often besides as 1 deemed 
necessary, for the pm.’pose of administering the services and consolations of leli- 
pon to the sick. Two deaths only liavc taken phice ; and iu those cases, tlie 
last rites of religion were received with a fervour and piety truly ediiying. The 
burial service was duly performed for the doccjuscd. T’lm orderly and cleanly 
manner in which the hospital is constantly kept, leaves nothing, I should suppose, 
to be desu-ed iu that respect. Great credit, T take leave to sjiy, is due to Dr. 
lieliy, for his humane attention to the sick prisoner, s, and the po’severiug dilifl'euce 
of the Apothecary, Mr. O’Connell, is deserving of much pvais(^ ” 

In the school, which I have visited once or twice daily, T have found the pri- 
soners, generally spealdng, docile ami attentive. I have ob.scrved witk pleasure 
a grooving disposition on their parts, under the abhi miinage.immt of their zealous 
teachers, to avail of the. valuable opiiortnnities airoivlcd them by the present 
school fHT{mgcuieiit.s. Those among thcmi who evim^(«l the o])posito of this 
disposition were, for the most part, the most ignorant, or of tin*, younger class of 
pnsouei’s. Tiie comparative disadvantage as to sitbool ojiiiortimiticH, under 
whicii tliemcii of the thml and fimrtli school chisses liilionr, is not niiknown to you; 
and it IS hoped, that ahoiild the clreiimst!ine.<'.s of tlie prison diseijiHuo which you 
NO wisely direct, permit it, you will take into yoiir c.oii.sidorulhm tlie ncc-cssity of 
allotting to thoiu a fairer proportion of time forsec.ular iiiHtrm-.tion. Tim stipara- 
tion ox the pi-Lsoncrs of the “advumuid” conduct ehuss from the otlier.s, even 
during school hours, is a wi.se arrangement, whicli recommemls itself the more 
lorcibiy because of the ample provi.sion made for their instruction, undtlieir 
anxiety to avail of it. ’ 

I have daily adiuoni^ed the priaoners in solitary confinement, and liave 
curected my beat efforts, m co-o])eration with the salutary iiKNisiiri^s of the autho- 
rities, to impressuig on those offemlera a right sense of tlieir iiisiibordimite con- 
auct. Although, m some cases, I have had Httle ground for confidence in the 
Recess of my efforts, yet in others, I trust that they have not been unavailing, 
ihe otlences wa-e, generally, of a very minor character, ami the occupants of the 
pumshment cefis were, for the most part, those who had been but a short time 
before discharged from them: so that, although the avoiuigo daily in the ceUs 
Sme ^considerable^’ iiiimber of offenders against disciplmo was, at no 

The mode of punishment by the penal probationary ward, X am confident in 
saying, has done much good. I believe this to he tlio most effectual of the 
mod^of punishment employed in this prison, for the iirotection of discipline, 
ana tlm moral correction of offenders, instances have come mider my observa- 
ion, of pnson^s of the worst stamp, habitual violators of discipline, having 
been so far r^ormed in this ward, that, when restored to the privileges they 
hacl forfeited by repeated transgressions, they exhibited a most unexpected change 
persevered too in conducting themselves in a praiseworthy 

A great improvement has been manifested iu the moral condition of the pri- 
^i^'s smeethe occupation of the cells erected last year in the upper range or the 
A. rnson. About 160 convicts are, by this change, accommodated in a way, that 
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rembyes them at once from the dangers of the associated ward, and tlms, wMst Spike Is- 
by no means placed in the ecjually objectionable state of total separation, they 
are relieved from those occasions winch, before, were certainly great obstacles ^Eif 
to their moral reformation. It is to be hoped that the difficulty wliich prevents Carlis^ 
the mating this change more general will be soon overcome, and similar moral Prisons. 
advantages secured to the remaining nimclvaiu-ctl conduct convicts in this prison. 

I have only to add, that the effects of the discipline in operation here, in my 
opinion, afford strong grounds for satisfaction : and it must be truly gratifying 
to those by whom so salutary a system lias been devised, to feel that their iuten- 6'W«L’s 
tions are most ably carried out l>y tlioso to whom the immediate working of Re^rt. 
that system is intrusted. 

I avail most gladly of this opportunity to express my grateful sense of the 
kind and courteous manner in wliich the Governor of the prison has, at all times, 
afforded me the facilities of discharging my duties. To the Cliief Warder I am 
much indebted for his attention ; and, indeed, I feel that liiy thanks are due to 
aU the subordinate officei’S for the ready desire they have always evinced to 
facilitate, so far as it lay in their powei*, my professional intercourse with the 
prisoners. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

Daniel Finn, Assistant Eoman Catholic Chaplain. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. Rn»hyu- 

nitn (Jaaj, 

Spike Island, January 10, is59. 

Gentlemen, — ^The average number of Presbyterian prisoners under my care, 
oil Spike Island, and at the Forts Carlisle and Camden, ha.s been, during the 
past year, from twenty to thirty. I have, with tew exceptions, every reason to 
be satisfied with their conduct. ‘^Vhen I speak of their conduct, I do not merely 
mean their conduct in iduirch and vihih under my eye, but their conduct gene- 
rally in the prison. When tlu^y misbeliavt*. themselves wo know it. Very few 
of my men have been in tlu! colls dining the lust twelve moiiths--iiot more 
than two or three — ^but t/iasfj have been tUei’O thrae or four times. This is the 
case with the Protestants mid Roman Oatholic.s ; the prisoiiei-s who get into 
trouble aro comparatively very few, but those tew oftea get into trouble. I have 
reiufu'ked that there is more obtuseness of intellect about the confirmed cell men 
tbau in ordinary prisoners. 

I have a Bible class for the Presbyterians twice a- week. ^ When I first com- 
menced this class, not more than half the number of my prisoners were able to 
read their verso with facility ; nearly all of them can do so now. I attribute 
this improvement, for the most part, to the practice of reading in chpeh, and 
also to the great attention paid to the general instruction of the prisoners^ at 
school. I cannot speak too liighly of tlie scholarship, bearing, and painstaking 
of the gentlemen who have charge of the educational department. 

I was going to say, I have obsei'ved, but perhaps it is more correct to say, I 
have felt conscious of a gradual and decided improvement in every department 
of this prison, since I became acquainted with it, now nearly three years ago. 

Men and things generally look better when they are new; a second, and a third 
survey reveals imperfections we overlooked at first. The converse of this is 
correct in the present instance. The strongest and best evidence of the improve- 
ment is afforded by the conduct of the prisoners. Thei’c can be no doubt that 
this improvement is owing, in a great measure, to the wise code of laws by which 
the prison is governed, and to a very great extent to the wisdom and admirable 
conduct of the Governor. The conduct of the warders, generally, is niost com- 
mendable and praiseworthy. ... 

The great ooject of prison discipline, and of moral and religious^ instruction, 
should be fiml reclamation. It should be the aim of the Chaplain so to im- 
press his own character (if it be worthy of being used as a seal), and the great 
moral and religious principles with which he deals i^on the minds of the pn- 
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soncra tLat time mkI placii sliiill not lio aUo to olilitorato it. Tliia I think 
_ possible in sonie cases. I hiive, sti-oii;; iiiitli in tlin liiuil nielaniatiou of iiriTOiei's 
Friemls .aometimea laugh .at mo for it, and smilingly ask for mv “nota-" hn 
God forbid I should ever lose faith in human n.atnra ^It is tantamomit to W 
faith in the power of Divine, truth, and the omnipoteney of Divine grace 
I encourage prisoners to mite to me after they leave the prison. Some of 
tliem do this. Iho following is from a ]ioor man of wliom 1 tliinfc moat Iiighlv 
How often have I soon tlie big tear rolling down his cheek in ehnreh 'I’hc IrtteN 
seem to he the imiteil pi-odiietioiis of liiisliaiul ami will',;— 

May 2!)th, 1857. 

Rev. Sm -I write tl.is to soy I got homo on the aoth instant. I mot tlieiii 
with much pleasure, and more so in giving up my sincoro thanks to God for Ilbkiml 
mercies to mo. i hoy wore idl very glnd to boo me, you may be sure. I got ove?v 
, ™ J L'T kind to me. My dear „ml ever fHond, I rot, mi ,n/s'm 

cue thanks to you for your kindness to mo, when under yoiir earo, whieh f can 
never forget ; I always trust in God I never will, i am very Umnkful to you nm 
I trust m God yon wore a groat gift to nie.—Your olioilient so, ^ ’ 
Reverend Sn-,_I return you ray sinoero tliiniks liir your kimliiuss to my dear lim, 
band, when he was witl, you ; from all appoamneo you liavo won a soSl ftom the 

burning. hope tol wiU send you a blessing for it — ^k'oiir obedient servant 

■ . „ , , Sir,_I owe , ni Caimlon, a shilling, hois No nlaise 

mIv servant, as before 

May the God of peace ami love give you every luappiness. 



T3 „ T . .Time 23rd, 18.07. 

Knv. Src,_I am m good health, th.ank God for all His mercies to us I 

wTth Dr C°” ‘"‘t Vn'* ‘'7’^ y'"- I s“o?j^day 

, .n™ ■ 1'°“ “li ”‘.y life, for the goodness yon showed to 

me when in need, I tliiiikgreat longnot soeingyoii, as indeed, dear .sir froiiiwlnt 
my husband say about you, I cannot let your kindne-ss out of iny iniml 'Will I 
may toe God ‘'“’"“e'' to"’"- Slmiihf that liovor he, 

chmde:-- ^ '* ”>b- 

Ajiril U7U), 

tImn™teyourchris?D^ ”‘’'™ »'”dere and heartfelt 

an“in 8 tnicS too re I ,• *■“ "bite umler your direction 

1 T ° recollection ot -which imthiiiLr Iml; tlciitli cun ever fVnm 
1 much I had net the Itomuir of .seeing you on my deparluru 

iL aryonfRev'^^^^^^^ tl'a "hi^nmn aS^ne S 

1 fluenerGto too f "“'""rtypl^wed to promise me you would e.vert /our 

Cm very t know -.you must po.s.sesa), 1 

ome of VOTr ac^^^^^^ kindnos.s obtaining some employment from 

your gLSfuS™l « f f who must be mimenms, as the urbanity of 

Mv fSr Lnl mm 7"." '‘"“'1', very many, frioilds iudml. 

deep ffrititudo and ^lothers and slaters, desiro to express tlioir sense of 

T replied to bis letter in the followinj^ terms: 

^^‘^nkstown, Cork, April . mil, J 858. 

iloJanrtetoS nT‘Z^^ this morning allorded me a groat deal of pleasure. I tliiiik 
the Srf aid ss y™-. “"'1 tidft wl.atever I. .said in or out of 

inatetl esc u d,w f “ "iiniater. It has oyer boon my desire to 

pohby everfiw “’V’ K<'»dness, arb the best 

fault for you somptimes ov, i^kink you possess these traits of eluiiaeter even to a 
1 believe you have won l freely, wliich will get you into scrapes, 

too hot not but T Z h improved hero, hut I suspect your Irish blood is ‘still 
too cold and caufinut! ^ i.’ ^ thought too liot and bemost, than 
the rieht bent Ytm’ Gods R])irit to aid you, and this will keep }-ou at 

menclation teom mr> you a situation. Any recom- 

mouiatum from mo .as Uiaplam of Spike Ishmd,'’ would do you more harm than 
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good. You will do better anywhere else, than in Ireland. You must forget Spike, Spike Is- 
get rid of the old skin, and eomo out a uovus homo, or new man. I shall be, at all land and 
times, happy to testify to your character and conduct, and express my opinion FortsCam- 
concerniug you, namely, tlmt those who treat you fairly and kindly will never have and 
occasion to repent it. I mentioned tiic cases of two or three other Spike men, to Carlislu 
C ork friends, but they ahnuitjcd lhair Khonh/ei'K. You nmst be prepared to meet Prisons. 
something of this kind, and bear it manfully, for man is very uncharitable to his „ "T” 
felloAV-nuui. I shall be happy to hear of your success.. Present my kind regards 
to your parents ; and believe me yours, most sincerely. 

C. B. Gibson. 

You may form a pretty conxict idea of my mode of dealing with prisoners from 
the tom* of the ibr<-going letter. I have laid it doAvn as an invariable practice 
to ti-eat prisoners with respect ; with the respi?ct due to men and intelligent beings. 

I know no better way of showing kindness to men thus .socially degraded. I 
address them as I would any otlier pour siimcre, and I try to make them feel I am 
in earnest; that when we meet for religious -worship, we have sometliing more to 
do than to go through a religious ceremony. There are no men so quick-sighted 
in discovering s7wwa., in any department, than prisonci'vS, and no men more dis- 
posed than they to class all kinds of religion under the head of sham. While 
I never attempt to impose on them, or assume much in right of my office, as 
Chaplain, I nevei’ let any one of them imagine he can deceive me by a long or 
Simon Pure face. Many of them have attempted this, who, in the end, were 
obliged to lay down the masks with broad grins, which said as plainly as broad 
grins could say, “ no go."" There is an impression abroad, that no men areniore 
easily deceived than clcrg}'meu, and that of all clergymen, the most gullible are 
prison chaplain.s. This is not only iucon-cct, but unreasonable. Keligion being 
their department, they must necessarily know more of it, its modes of development, 
and its imitations, than other men. Those who work in the mint have the quickest 
eye in detecting raps. Clergymen do not give their flocks credit for one-half the 
piety or purene.ss of motive they themsclviw imagine. 1 have generally found 
the re-mmicted (better Icnowu under the lioivd of “ old pi’ison birds,”) applying 
to the Cluaplain, most frecpiently, for a “pious book,” for “something spiritual.” 

If you oflered them a good book of travels, or even llobiiison Crusoe, you would 
see them liaise their (yes far abovi^ it. 'riie.se are the men who wite pious letters. 

The following epistle eame. into my luinds, from one of them, to a clergyman out- 
side.. I need not say I refusiul to initial it, or let it pass, iiot-withstanding its 
piety and excelleuco, /hr I knmi^ the innter tmll : — 

pF.v. Srn, — Tu conacqnouco of your kind permission, I take the liberty to trouble 
you -\vitli another of my ill-written letters, and I trust you have too mucii of your 
Blessed Master’s lo-wly, meek, and humble rnitul, to be ufTcndcd with a poor simple 
ignorant creature, whose intentions arc pure and ainccre in writing. My desire is, 
tluit I, a weak vesstd ot Ills grace, may glorify Kia name for His goodness towards 
me. -May the Lord direct ino by His counsel ami wisdom; may lie overshadow me 
with His presence, that I may sit beneath the banner of His love, and find the con- 
solutions of His blessed Spirit sweet and refrcsliing to my soul ; when I feel that I 
am nothing, and that God is all in all ; that I can willingly fly to him, saying, Lortl 
help me, Lord teach me; be unto me my prophet, priest, and king. Tray, sir, do 
not be offended at the freedom and manner of my writing. My love is sent to you, 
iu these few lines, by your humble servant. Be so kind as to send me up the certi- 
ficate i 1 24. Direct your letter to the Governor of Spike Island, coimty Cork. — I 
mmiin, iieverend Sir, your very obedient, liumble servant, 

I afterwards discovoi*e«l that he had (copied most of the letter out of a book. 

Tlie certificate he asked for was that of an Orange lodge in the Nortli. The 
innter was a confirmed jhclcpocket ; he acknowledged to me he was con- 
victed, the last time, for atfialing three watches, under the following circum- 
stanecs, one word of which, e.xoept the theft, 1 do not believe : “ You see, sir,” 
said he, “ the funds of the lodge. ■^vGrG very low, and something must be done to 
raise them; so L stole these watches.” “ Well, what did you do with them?'’ I 
iiKluired. “'W'dl, sir, I gave one to the treasurer, and the other to tlie secrctaiy.” 

“ What of the third?” “ Why, sir, my own funds wevelow, too,” smiling. “ Y'ou 
therefore kept it?” “ "iTw, sir.” 

I have reason to know tliat the Intermediate pri,sons of Carlisle and Camden 
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working -vvell, under the skilful mauageincnt of your principal wardera 
Grahain and Campbell, and the wise and efficient superintendence of Canti»in’ 
Barlow, the Local Inspectoi', ^ 

I liave the honour to remain, Genthiiuen, your most obedient' servant 

C. 11. GinsoN, Freshyterian Chaplain. 
To the Directors of Irish Convict Frisoiia, 

Dublin Castle. 



MEDICAL OEEICEirS REPORT. 



Port; Carlisle, Convict Prison, 
December 31, 1858. 

Gentlemen,—! have the honour to forward to you the Medical Report of Fort 
Larlisle Convict Prison, for tlie past year. 

The following ia a synoptical table of the cases attemled anti pvescribetl for:— 



Fever, . 


. .*> 


Bronchitis, 


. 12 


Catarrh, 


. 14 


Colic, . 


. 12 


Lumbago, 


. 10 


Hcemorrhoids, . 


4 


Scrofula, 


5 


Ulcers, . 


. 14 


Abscess, 


. 10 


Pleurisy, 


1 


Psoriasis, 


. 4 


Injury of Chest, 


. 2 



Injury of Back, . . ^ 

„ Arm, . . r, 

,, Ilauu, . , j 2 

Leg, . . 4 

,, hoot, . . 3 

Catarrlud Ophthalmia, . 7 

Corneitis, . . .4 

Dyspepsia, . . .10 

Diarrhoia, . . .22 

Ilcmia, . . . .2 

Total, . 157 



Some of the above wore seui; to hospitjd j tiuj oLlu-rs were treated in tlie wards. 
My visits during the year, aecowliug to 1113'- Visiting Book, numbered 147; 

''vero made by night, wlien the urgency of t.lie <aise requiresd it. 

Lhe 9,aliihrity oi the pn.sop lias been viuuarkably pmve<I, during the past year, 
by. the met, that though intei’inittent fever was jirevaleul. )u thu immediate 
vicimt}' of the Port, uot mu* case occurred within its vv.alls. 

in conclusion, 1 beg to divtuH; your :il;tentio!i to (lu; state of the road leading 
to the Fort, wlueh ia now so bad, that thu Port ciumot be aiipmached by a spring 
vehicle nearer than the village of Wliitegato. 1 am, therefiire, now compelled, 
at each of my visits, to leave my vehiel(^ at Whitc.gate, and to -wallc the reraain- 
nig diatunce, nearly a mile, which, in wet weather, or by night, is moat disagree- 
able, and attended with much loss of time. ^ 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obetlient servant, 

RouEiiT Boyle Tuavers, m.u.c.s.e., Medical Officer 
Fort Carlisle, Convict Prison, 

The Directora of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Carlisle Fort, December 31, 1858. 

Gentl^ien,— :nmve the honour to submit my annual report relative to the 
prison of Carlisle Port and its inmates. 

As far as . my judgment enables me to fom an opinion of the characta* of the 
transition stage from the general prison at Spike Island to 
uamaen a ort, i think the selection does great credit to the discrimination of the 
governor ; for those with whom my professional duties have connected me during 
imend^^Uf ^ good hope and promise of a determination to lead in fUture an 
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Divine worsMp on the Lord’s Day and festivals of Christmas and Good Fri- Spike Is- 
day, as "well as religious instruction on one week-day, have been carefully and duly 

attended to. , , . oen and 

I repeatedly visited the school, aud^ thinlc most highly ot the books, the mode Carlisle 
of instruction, and m many instances its gi-eat success. I would remark that the Prisons. 

lateness of the hour for school, especially in wintei’, and the almost impassable 

state of the road to the Fort, nearly prednde my visits to the school. cZvSb 

I have received from the Superintendent and the warders the same uniform 
civility and attention wliich marked their conduct from the beginning. ^ 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your faithful and obedient servant, 

Francis Shortt, Protestant Chaplam. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Ciistle. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. Rovian 

Affhada, January, 1859. Catholic 

® T -I .1 Cltaplair, 

Gentlemen, In compliance with your request, as conveyed to me by the Report. 

Governor of Spike Island Prison, I forward to you my report for the past year 
on Fort Carlisle. . 

As this place is a station to wliich prisoners are sent who are on them way to 
<u‘eater privileges, and even final release, the incidents in connexion with it, as 
they are to be noticed by me, ai’e neither various nor numerous. It is almost 
imnecessary to say that from the class of persons confined here no annoyance or 
trouble has been experienced by me and my reverend assistants in tbe discharge • 
of our sacred duties. We have invaiiahly found them quiet, docile, and respect- 
ful • ah attentive to religious instruction, and maiw of them, from time to time, 
preparing themselves by penance to approach the Holy Eucharist. On all occa- 
sions of intercourse with them they left on our minds the impression that their 
sorrow for past deeds was sincere and profound. 

Mass has been celebrated at the Fort for thein on every himday and hobday 
in the year j and generally a clergyman has visited there once a-week, besides, 

Ibi’ the purpose of spiritual exainiuatiou and instruction, and to afford those 
who would desfre it, an op})ortimity of going to confession. Should sickness or 
any other matter riMpiirethe presence of a olcvgjonaii at the Fort, the call is 
promptly atb.maod to, though we live at a distance of nearly three miles fi’om 
the place, and havo to pass ovei' a part of ihe road which ^ so bad as to render 
it unsafe, especially in wiutm*, to ciuTy a vehicle there at all. And with respect 
to this road, it may not bo altogether useless, even here, to express a wish, that 
the military authorities would undertake its repau’S, for, as it is not ot any gene- 
ral public utility, there can be no hope that the county will ever take it up 
for that purpose. , . , ^ . 

The school is in a satisfactory state, and from the attention paid to it, promises 
to confer substantial advantagi^, for a future day, on these poor men who are there 
at present ch iefly employed in the erection of fortification works on the eastern side 
of the entrance to the harbour of Queenstown. 

We have always experienced courtesy and attention from the Superintendent, 

Mr. Graham, from the warders, and from all others connected with the Fort. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Richard Smiddy, Roman Catholic Chaplam. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Camden Fort, January 10, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — ^In accordance with your request I beg to hand you my annual 

^or the last year there has been Divine Service ev^ Sunday morning at Cam- 
den Port, besioes a short service on one other day in each week, with only one 
omission through illness. 
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Report. 
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All tlio Protestant convicts liavc. iisiiiilly attenilcsl tlicsc services 

sie 

of self-xos])cct, ami this promises sonic ellbrt on tiio niirt of its nnev ^ 
hmeeforward ho will live to maintain it. Tl.is he ma • . n ^ ‘ 

to and obeying the teaching., ofhi., consci;mce. ^j; 1 

desire o please this gnklo of fioil in the soul lie., o„r .stronl hoi e i W llfr" 
™t ivil yet bo the good cifeon on eartl, ; nay, more, that hS ,»i ,,1 ,tl 1 1 , ’ 

.hrme teachings to embrace the .Saviour and become the citimi h™^'^ 
(rhidamltoaiscom imlqjeiKleiice, for then 1 trust that Uic nvisonor 1,! 
scl -respect; for then I .anticipate tlnit Ids ciinscicainAvlil wo k • for sZ 

oibSs!'”" -iting at the ;;.i 

IniSe^nnlXrl^f^ 

or of eighty men, on some bniliiiig 1!::^ rf dra^ S’, 

improbable that that he will bo one of a larger group i^ t m f e f t io, o 
eoimtry. Pni-ther, a limited number secuies ihr the ^1,01^3^0^ ■ ? 

thf i ? 'Sail pSlly rrinfoSf ff mmd 

-siawation; bpeTbJ O’od ^ P'e- 

Another foRtnmin t.hn r\i>nonr,{- v ai._ . 



ss=;=i;=;:S 1»E«^ 
s:,r;3i“,r^^ 

of^IsSk'^If eth!:t “S t- I""'"'- I"™’” 

as.sert that men would go throuSilho (loptlfrrf' v" '* I’”*’ ’"r 

or of draughts, to be enSfTaS ,0 m ^ *?;»«« of chess 

'J'he juaine ro?wioi is nnl full nf i ^ ^ yt'arH’ jneareeration. 

the lowest, ToUM; Tbe forf tt™ fn the ami '““‘f c 

years distant. ® ^ n-utu ipation of some hnef recreutioii 



I have the honour to remain, your iiiitlifiil 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



Morvant, 

John ’W’lrA'rur.Y. 
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KOMAN catholic CHAPLAIN’S EEPOPT. 

CaiTigaEne, 

Jauuaiy, 1859-. 

Gentleme’J, — In submitting iny report {is llonmn Catholic Chaplain to the Carlisijj 
Convict Depot at Camden V<n% lor the year 1858, it affords me great pleasure to 
be enabled to testily to the nnilbrm and invariable good conduct of the prisoners 
during the year. In coiifirumtion of this testimony, it may bo sufiicieiit to .state, Catholic. 
that there has not been !U 1 instance during the entire yc^ar in -which the iiuthori- Chaplain's 
ties found it necesssuy to inliict any severe punishment or unusual restraint within lieporl. 
the prison. 

Their attendance {it nuiss, which is celehratcd at 9 o’clock every Sunday and 
lioliday, is punctual and most edifying ; the eagerness with wliich many avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded them every Pridny of approaching tic 
sacrament of penance is very striking, and their approach to the holy communion 
has been more frequent during the year than previously. 

The state of the school continues to be satisfactory under the zealous manage- 
ment of Ml*. T. Ryan, who is carefully canying on the system so successfully worked 
by the late eminent teacher, hir. Michael Iliivold. And thus, gentlemen, the 
success of your present system raiiy be regarded as not only ste{idy, but pro- 
gi*essivc. 

I cannot conclude without the expression of my most gi’atcful testimony of the 
loud {ind ready attention and zealous co-opcrsition at all times exhibited by the 
Superintendent, Mr. Campbell, {ind by the other officci*s of the prison. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlenicn, your faithful, humble servant, 

JoTiN J. CaoTVE, Roman Catholic Chaplain. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 
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HEAD SCHOOLMASTER’S REPORT. Head 

Fort Carlisle, Lmiuiiy ], 1850. fi^sUr's 

Gentj.kmkn, — 1 will preface this report by a short narrative, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the slrilcing contrast between Spike Ishiiid Prison now, and on the 
31 st of December, 1855. 

On the 1 Otli of August, 1 855, T lirst canio to S])ilce Island Prison, and luiviiig 
presented to the (.{ovevnor my letter of appointment, I was conducted by a warder 
to the school, and phiced in charge of it. About {i dozen juveniles Avere in iit- 
tendance, under the tuition and keeping of two achoolm{istcrs {ind {uvardcr. The 
schoohuiisters {ind ivarder Avere p{icing the iloor^ the boys Avere seated at desks, 
with a spelling book in the luuul of each, evidently iniiirturait {ibout learning, 

.and prepared to give the most nm|ualilied impudence to any onCAvho would dare 
to urge them to their lessons. I av{IS bmrildcred by this little scene, for, tliough 
comprised in a very limited space, it called into my mind rcllections that Averc not 
the happiest. After the lapse of a fcAV hours the Local Inspector and Govei*nor 
informed me tlnit the school av{U 5 to he remodelled, and that all ages, and cl{isses 
should attend and receive insti’uctions in the school for four hours Aveeldy {it 
least ; tlioy also explained to mo that !irrangcmcnts Averc in progress for dividing 
{ill the prisoners into eleven school parties, -two of Avliich Avere intended to be sent 
alternately to school (one in the Ibronoon {ind the other in the afternoon) on each 
of live ATorking days, {ind the vomaiiving, or eleventh party, Avas to attend on 
the forenoon of Siitm*d{iy. Each section numbered over one hundred. _ Captain 
R. Knight, then {i distinguished member of your Board, Ausiteil the ]>rison, and 
pending the general school {n’i*angements, ho ordered me to Mountjoy Prison, in 
order that, previous -to entering on active duty, I might obt{iin some infonnatiou 
on convict Tnanagemciit, {uul the mode Jidopted there of inip{u*ting instractiou to 
adults. After having spent a, Aveck in Mountjoy, and p{iid special attention to 
the system established, I returned in voiy depressed spirits ; having there Avit- 
nessed the vitiated dispositions of the juveniles — exhibited on one or two occa- 
sions — Avhich confirmed the opinion I had previously formed, that my life would^ 
be miserable in endGaA’Quring to educate men of such a eastc. On the 3rd of 
September subsequentlj^, preparations being made, over one hundred of all ages 
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and classes vrei'a ordered to tlic school, the efficient chief warden, Mr Sporle and 
I addressed the prisoners assembled in the “square” on the adyantao-es thev 
would derive from attending to instniotions, but to “all this” they were morbidly 
insensible. An incident in the first day’s proceedings i.s not unworthy of notic/ 
An assistant schoolmaster rlistributed books to the stiveral classes, mid by mv 
order, kept an account of the number delivered, but when the tolliim of tlm hell 
aunouiiced a call for dinner, a first book of lessons wiis mi.ssing. I reported the 
circumstance to the chief w.arder; every prisoner was stripped to Ins'* shirt and 
searched, and yet the book was not found; this scene of stripiiing and scaroW 
a large number of men, anil the apprehension that .sueh would be of freoneiit 
occiu-renoe, so disheartened and disguistod me, that I feared my gloomy forebod 
mgs would be more than realized. After this occurrence, I had an interview 
with the chief warder, and we 1 -e.soIvod never again to have recourse, to a similw 
search, imless we were satisfied beyond doubt that no mistake could bo made in 
the reckoning of the books. This instance of strict discipline was not without 
Its telhng effects, as it showed that nothing could be abstracted from the school 
vnthout subjectmg the whole party present to a trying ordeal, which conti-ibuted 
to preserve the school property in the after times. During my first five months 
mthecoimct ,semee,lwas so overworked in arraiiging, classifying, teachine 
prjung into character keeping hooks of accounts, and withal so Snxious fe 
the success of my undertaking, that little, more would have ciimednio off the 
stage of existence. In the Spike, Carlisle, and Camden Prisons there were then 
1,435 of all ages, and with this great number the work of education and refor- 
mation was a serious undertnlimg. In ray former reports I detailed the system 
down, tho exertions made, the difriciiltie.s encountered 
for the pioinotion of the slow but steady progi-ess of these misguided pcoplG I 
also drew some real pictures of them in the different stages of their seiwitiide, 
p?Lns™' salutary effects of Carlisle and Caiiiilcii as inteimiediate 

iw?w* 4 ° Docomber, 18,55, there were 1,43,5 emivicta in Spike and the 

I W'^arance, .and bearing were more forbidding than 

185^^ nX‘^ 5 ’n M 1>"S"'W mi thii 3 hst of December, 

I . j8, only jB5, and tlieir conduct, witli few exiicption.s, improved beyond the 

a notwithstanding my original misgivings, I 

mvet r ''“.'f Om iirstrimimts employed in this 

eherled ^ icforiiiaf.ioii. Let it bo gi-,antcil, by way of argument, that tlie (H,s- 
eha ged convicts liavc not hoeii retormod; ns a cimseiiiuiiiee tlioy must have come 
b.ack to Spike, then our ijvisons would still be as full as tlicy ivere in 1855- hut 
they are less by 871), tiiereforc they have not como hack, and we mire iistt; mid 
teUfncle f with, and li.avo liocomc^giod mom- 

oS ofit Tre 1 ”i! “'intimio Siiecesslul, both in prison and 

A single gjiol, 

In Bryaifs voign. 

Did all the criminals contain," 

"P'''';t“'' that has been efliictcil in these prisons ilnring the. hist 
three years is decidedly attrilratahle to your system of maniigemeirt S na* 
cularly to your strictness in the following caseL— “““'igemrait, ana parti- 

*” the selection, training, and improvement of 

wen cdTOSdtu ofTir f -T dats of men, mo, st of them 

Sebk for tf not 3 d most of them believing in tlio “moral foroe” 

LTwouiTS^’i niv 3 ^ therefore acting contitary to their convictions, their 
siWeTt itiiwLI I consequently niisiicoessful ; most of them sen- 

bime ot the imiwitancc of their charge, conversant with the exact ri-itnro of* their 

stS^fSr eIrtsT o.xrpH%farand pt 

seveimg in then ollorts to lead those ratrusted to their care to the nath which 

SndT dh^lltr,.?!l pi-i^n/lese™ and require punishment, it is inflicted 
Lood r ® the order of the 

wmh7case discretion, as 

S eh3t» ^’i ““y,™tances. There is something peculiar in the 
Insh oharaotei, capable of being changed from evil to good bylmdiiess, which 
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could never be accomplished by harshness. Thei’e is something also in tie very gpiKu is 
mode of uttering or conveying a rebuke or command that touches the heart and land and 
begets feelings for or against authority. During my long experience in public PortsCam- 
institutions, I have observed that Idndness and clemency invariably succeed in and 
bettering the conduct and condition of the inmates of those institutions. Severity 
may, through tear, curb for a time the fierce passions of the iiTitated, and thereby ^ 
spare the authorities trouble; but those suppressed passions ultimately explode Head 
lie an ignited powdei*-niinc, the eruption hoin^ the greater in the ratio of the School. 
pr^sure. Xhe total absence of religious bias in the administration of the pii- 
Kin laws and rules, both as regards oiiicers and prisonei’s, and their promotions, 
has not failed to secure that respect and obedience which seldom attends par- 
tiality, especially in Ireland, where the people are very sensitive in religious 
matters. An instance of this came under my notice in the beginning of the year 
1856, on interrogating a number of convicts who had retm'iied from Bermuda. 

Though they attended school there, they made no improvement ; this they re- 
gretted, and appeared stinsible of tlieii' folly, but urged as a cause that the school- 
master there wa.s a proselyte, and that they feared to learn any thing from him ; 
which is a proof that unless the jirisoner entertains .some respect for the officer 
placed over him, his teacliing*.s will ho ineffectual. I do not hear any such ob- 
iections raised by any of the parties that have since arrived; and those who have 
latdy returned are much imjjroved since the now JUTangeiueiits there became pro- 
perly developed. The punishment of dismissal invariably inflicted on any of your 
officers who were so unfortunate as to indulge in sjiirituous liq^uoi*s is an aclmii*- 
able corrective ; for If the rule in this case were loss exemplary, and if in the wards 
or schools, or on the works, any officer, lie he sohoolma.ster, warder, or other 
functionary, should so far forget his duty as to have even the scent of liquor xipon 
his person, he thereby coutiubutes to undermine the foundation laid for progres- 
sive improvement, and renders null and void all exhortiitions and lectures against 
intoxication, that fruitful source of crime. 

The utility of requiring the men in the intermediate prisons to keep and make 
up weekly accounts of the rcspcclivc amounts of their gratuities, cannot be over- 
rated, and the good efihet it iiroduccs on their minds, shows at once the wisdom 
of the conceptinna of him wlio orighiated the idea; withont due consideration, 
this may appear insigiiincant, but by a lit1;lo relloction and observation, one is 
convinced of its importaiu^; mid infineiice in exciting in the prisoners a desire for 
the possession of moi\! money. Tluit it. .stimulates to provident and economical 
habits I feel asanri*.d, from the iimuy instances that have come under my own 
observation of men who iiad previously laid out their three pence weekly on 
tobacco, now leaving it in reservti to increase the small sum.? tliat will be coming 
to them on dischavgo, when tlicy nmy b(^ able to convert it to some good use for 
their future support. I’iiey arc making calculations daily : the young to know 
if they would have as much as would take them to Anun'ica or the Colonies ; the 
more aged speculating on some indus<;rial pur.suit in which to invest their slendei' 
reserves when they get home. Hero let me observe that some of those formerly 
set no value on their gratuities ; but now, if through mistake any of the warders 
were short one penny in his oalcnlations, the prisoner at once reminds him of it 
and has it rectilied. Thns, by telling them frequently tlie amounts of their gra- 
tuities, they are reminded that they have so much money, and it naturally begets 
a deshe to have more, which is evident from their eagerness to add to whatevci* 
they have to their credit alrc<ady. 

In Fort Camden I have frequently stood with each of the warders for the 
space of an hour watching the men at tlicir work, and I never heard him speak 
to any of them to urge them to work better ; nor was there the slightest necessity, 
for they worked with a uniform steadiness and diligence worthy of approbation, 
more like men of the world working for their employers than prisoners mfluenced 
by the fear of punishment. The fmidve glance which the prisoner in the earlier 
stages of his confinement; casts at hia officer, to know if he is watching him, is 
abandoned here, and ho is led to believe that a certain amount of confidence is 
reposed in him, which stimulates him to industry. This training gradually leads 
to trustworthiness and integrity, which will bo of the utmost importance to the 
prisoners when they are cast upon the world again. _ ^ , 

An intimate acquaintance with the habits, feelings, failings, and even the vir- 
tues of a large number of congregated convicts, enabled me to make some sug- 
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Fi/lh Animal llejiort of the Dircc/of.c 

gestioiis in my ibnucr reports on subjects to which I need not uoav advert, ns 
they have been all ably discussed by j-our chairman in Lis “IVlemoranda” and 
• other papers ; neither will I enumerate the lectui'os and instnietions each and 
every day delivered and imparted by myself and my iissistants through the year 
as such a course would be ostentatious; they are all recorded in the “Dailv 
Report Book,” whicli, Avith the Register and other books, may be consulted by 
those Avho are interested in the reformatory movement; they form part of the 
annals of the prison, will remain in Its archives, and a succeeding generation mav 
not think them unworthy of a glance. It is noAv an aphorism that systems of 
miproA'craent look well on paper, whilst practical i-esults are not commensurate 
with the display. But the progress of reformation in the convict pnsonshas e.x- 
ccedod all and every one of the written and published anticipations. 

The arrangements made by you in the hegiuuing of the year for extending the 
school time to three days weeldy for the junior classes who most need instruc- 
tions, are at present producing good fruit. In caiTjung out yoiu* instructions, 
bemg aware of their intended pennanency, I prepared a progi-aiimie of subjects to 
be taught to each class, which contnbntes to dh'crsify the instructions and to 
render them interesting. The classes I divided amongst the schoolmasters, so 
that each is held responsible for the pingress of those under his care, and is thereby 
stiimilated to exertion ; indeed notbing has been left undone by the schoolmasters 
that mdustry, energy , and ability could accomplish. Your order (which has been 
punctually complied Avith) that scihool classiilcation sheets should be forwarded 
Avith prisoners through the several stages ,of theii' SA*rvitude, has prevented 
. ^^posdion and dis-simiilation Avhieh AV’as prcAiously practised by inaiiA' in 
slmlcmg aAvay into classes bcloAv tliose to Avliich they belonged, an'd tha*ebv 
Avastmg much of their OAvn and of the schoolmaster’s time. The sketches of cha- 
lucter g^'on in those sheets have materially aided in correcting the evil jiropensi- 
tics and fostermgthe gooil dispositions of those who were enslaved by the former or 
blessed by the latter. 

For you, gentlemen, I need not enter into detail; but lest others may read tins 
lejiort, I think it necessary to .state that there are four schools under my char'm— 
namely, the day school in Spike Bland, the evening school in Spike Islaudraud 
the tAvo evening schools in Forts Carlisle and Camden. All the prisoners in 
Spike who are of the “Advanced (conduct) Clasts,” attend the day schools, 
ilio.so who read Third and Fourth Class Books, and avIio are otherwise consid- 
erably unproved, receive there one day’s schooling in the avccIc from a ( luarter past 
scA-eu to tAvelve o’clock, pvlucli, with a supply of library and National School Books 
in their cells and dormitories, ainl the aid of the schooluiasters tor an hour every 
evemug in their wards, affords them opportunities of cultivating cvei’3' impulse 
01 good that can. be excited in them, and causes their course to partake more 
ot selt-culture than of imparted knoAvledge, the former being far superior to the 
latter, as Icav luu'e been taught to any purpose avIio have not been greatly their 
own teachei-s. ^ The prisoners reading Fii-st, Second, and Sequel Books, in other 
words, the jumor literary classes who stand most in need of being taught, receive 
three days schoohng weekly, from one to four o’clock, and have also the benefit 
or a supply ot books, and receive evening visits from the schoolmasters. All the 
*■ f vanced (conduct) Class”— but of different scliool cla.sses — are kept entirely 
separated rroui the other (conduct) classes of the day scliool, and are taught 
every evening after labour for two hom-s in the “D Pnson,” or “ Ii-on House.” 
Atter having passed a certain period in the “Advanced Ckss,” in this “D Prison” 
or Iron House, ’ they are transfen-ed to Fort Carlisle, where, also, they must 
spend a stated period m jirobatiou to fit them for Fort Camden, the hurt intcr- 
nieOiate stage here, Avhere they enjoy some privileges previous to discharge or 
lemoA'al to bmitlmehl. The absence of those privileges, and the strict prison 
(hscipJme ill Carlisle, render it a severe test of character ; consequently, out of 239 
adnnttecl from Spike during the year, fourteen were sent back for offences; but 

2U0 1‘Qinoved to Camdeu. after having sjient their due time in Carlisle, only 
Avo mcuired a similar pimishnient. In both these Forts, the time for education 
IS wo lioui‘3 every evening, after the laboui's of the day ai’e ended. The instruc- 
evening schools, particularly in Ciu’lisle and Camden, con- 
si partly 01 short moral lectures, calculated to arouse the dormant enei’gies, 
hon'or of evil and a yearning after good : ami 
pai ti) ot instructions in spelling, reading, Avu-itlng, arithmetic, grammar, geogi'a- 
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phy, and otliei' subjects; not merely reading, but diversifying tlioin by cxplana- shke Is- 
tious and catechetical examinations, enabling them to master the leading ideas, land and 
and cany them with them into the world. The principal subjects of lecture arc. FortsCam- 
Education, its necessity and its effects upon nations and individuals, the superiority 
of “moral education,” aiid tlic duties which it inculcates. The imperative obli- 
gations we are under of obeying the laws of God and man, and the penalties of 
disobedience to eitluT. Short, i'ule.s for the performance of our social duties to Head 
ounselves and to our neighbours. Practical Jigriculture, and tlie improvements ‘SWioo^ 
in it that could be. cairicd out in our country, -with their effects in cheapening the 
necessaries of life aiul affording euijdoyment. Emigration, its dilRcultics at first, 
but subseciuent advantages; the places to wliich we should emigrate, the fitting 
emigi*ants, the preparations and precautions necessary previous to ©nbiu’kation, 
and the provident and industrial course to be pursued after landing. Sanitary 
ecouomy, and the means at our disposal of preserving our health and vigour. 

The gi*eat plagues and endemics, and the causes to which they wei'e mainly attri- 
butable. The history of the “Hebrew people,” and the great events connected 
therewith. Profane history, and the evils arising from unbridled appetites, witli 
examples of the sad fate of those who pei'sisted in them; and the emptiness and 
folly of ambition and earthly fame, all ending in one short sentence, “He lived 
and died.” The evils of di'unlceuness, and the means of avoiding it. The rudi- 
ments of natural philosophy, and the nature, composition, and mechanism of 
“ common things” are also taught, with all the useful information that our experi- 
ence and opportunities enable us to impart; fully satisfied of the truth of the 
expression, “To know that which before ixs lies in every-day life is the prime 
wisdom.” 

As the school in Clamden — of which I had special charge, until by your order 
I removed to Carlisle on the 6th of November last — ^lias been limited to the. 
evening during this j^'iar, I have devoted more of my time to the Spike day school 
than in preceding years. I spent niucty-seven days there from ten to thi*ec 
o’clock, and I was chidly engaged in conveying instructions of an interesting ant I 
checi'ing nature to the afternoon junior classes who were lightest in the moral and 
literary scale. 

Tlie several phase.*? which the character of the convict exhibits I pictured in 
my last report. During tlio iirat stiige of his servitude he is nearly bicorrigiblc, 
deaf to all reraonstrau<tes, miriuring only tluj wowt p]’omptiug.s of his nature; but. 
from this he is gi'adiuilly weaned by gi’cat cixcrtions and penstiverance on the part- 
of his iristructors. He ])ays some attention at first to the most interesting por- 
tions of his lessons, he iie.xt, rellccts tliat application to education may coiitribulc 
something to short(^n his of servitmh^; hotter feelings arc evoked, he pro- 
gi'csscs until elif^ble for the “ Advanced C'ltiss” in the D Ib’ison, and for Carlisle 
and Clamdon in due course. Wlicu leaving ibr final discharge, or for the refor- 
matory in Sinithfield, lie is gcmcrally a reformed man, canying with him infor- 
mation on viu'ious subjects tending to omlighten, elevate, and act as a bamer 
against crinie during his future life. 

Though short moral leetunw arc productive of jnost salutary effects, yet ex- 
perience has couviuced me that there must be much “ uidividualization” and 
separate teaching, and that large cla,ssos of convicts cannot be advantageously 
instructed together in the rudiments of oducatioii, as their tastes and susceptibi- 
lities are so various and inu.st be consulted. Iloncc, to attempt to subject our 
schools to the rules and regJiIution.s of National Schools would be impracticable, 
for onr pupils are not like children with minds, .sensations, and aspirations capable 
of being formed in one. mould; who can, therefore, be taught raonitorially and 
simultaneously in eouHiderublo numbers; but amongst men of inveterate habits, 
oiiemay requho teaching differing as much from that needed by any or either 
of the othora as the various modes of treatment which the several inmates of an 
infirmary I'cqiure from the phy.sician. 

The progress made in the schools in the oouvse of the yeai* has been satisfac- 
tory in a literary as well as in a moral ])oiut of view, which will appeal' more 
inu-ticularly troin the i-eports of the 8<dioohmisters. In the day school in Spike 
Ishind the improvement is visible in all cla.sscs, but especially in the afternoon 
junior classes. Of the D Trison, Carlisle and Camden evening schools, I can 
safely afiii'm the same. The schoohinisters arc well adapted to the responsible 
situations they hold. U.'hey are men of age and e.K])cricnco, except one, who is 
veiy young, and was selected bv the “Civil iScrvice Examiners” from four can- 

15 
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didates iii competitive examination for the office ; but though young, he has 
proved himself the “ right man in the right place.” It was amusing to hear the 
cnticisms of some of the “knowing ones” when he first entered the school. One 
of them composed the following lines extempore: — 

Why did they send a youth so young, 

To rowdy hoys of crime and fun, 

When age and wisdom with soothing care 
Cannot make them do what’s fair.” 

However tliey now imanimously admit that he is a “ well-leanied little boy." 

More than three-fourths of the Camden prisoners have been transfen-ed to 
Smithfield and Lusk during the year; with every party a school classification 
sheet was forwarded, together with their copy-books. Amongst them there were 

many educated men, but the following— W. H., J. M‘G., and J. B I mention 

with pnde and pleasure, on account of their extensive acquirements, good sense 
unexceptionable conduct. ^ The following extract from a letter to me of the 
last-mentioned will show his high sense of propriety and the purity of his inten- 



“ Dublin City, December 26, ]858. 

“ De.vr Sir, — was discharged on yesterday morning, with five pounds, and am 
now waiting for to-morrow, when, with God’s blessing, I shaU start for LiVernool- 
when I there I shall wait for the first opportunity of sailing for New Orleans of 
which i have heard a very good account, and where I have no doubt, with 4e 
assista^e of God, and tiig of these testimonials, I shall get good employment, 
i am e^remely thankful, sir, tor youi* very generous solicitude for my welfare, as 
also to those reverend gentlemen who have been so kind as to give me a staxtine 
pomt agmn to work by ; and I now solemnly promise, in the face of Heaven, that 
sooner than betray the great confidence which you placed in me, I shall die from 
whatever cause it may please God to send me. 

“M. Harold, &c.” ,<j 

• ol^served the attention paid to their religious duties by the men 

m Carlisle and Camden, and I have only to say that the fervency of many of 
them often caused me to blush for my own reniissness. I will close this part of 
the subject by repeating an extract from my last report. If a Christian element 
isnotmtusod into, and mixed up with education, feeble, indeed, will be the 
goocliy mflueuces of other teachings ; this is the province of the several chaplains 
who have aJi laboured incessantly to promote it ; consequently those who are truly 
mflnenced by rehgious motives, arc not few, and their examples and advices to 
their toUow pnsoners are most salutary. As the CImistian Sabbath is speciaUy 
defeated to God, any lectures or instructions I could impart to all, would not 
be weU ^apted to the sacred solemnity of the dq,y; I, therefore assembled the 
Komau Catholics, who are 90 per cent, of the whole, and read for them some 
chapter m pious bo^ with which we are supplied, and wHch explain in the 
simplest and most ^ective manner their duties to God, to themselves, and to 
their n^hbours, mth the awful consequences of neglecting them. 

c ''harder in Camden, is scarcely ever absent from 

the school dining the houi-s of mstruction, and his presence, mid the hitei-est he 
takes m the business, simulate to attention and exertion: two of the wardei’s 
aehu5 assistance, and one of them, Mr. Murphy, has been 
ndcfatigable m the apphcatiou of his talents and energies for the moral and 
hterary improvement ot the Camden prisoners for the last three years. Mr. 
Graham the principal warder in OarUsIe, is not only present in the school, but 
•mai ^ ^ engaged in conveying instructions to the several chisses ; two of the 
wmders also are actively aiding and assisting. In the evening school in Spike 

?n?dd large, it would be well if the warders present 

woiild aid and assist the schoolmaster as they do in the Forts. 

T oi° \ ^cel grateful for your land indulgence and other favours ; 

1 ^so thank the Local Inspector, Governor, Chief Warder, and Chaplains of 
every persuasion, for their kind attention. vnapmms ui 

I am, Gentlemen,, your most obedient, humble servant, 

Miohaei, Hahold, Head Schoolmaster. 

To the Chairman and Directors of Govemmeiit 
Prisons, Dublin Castle. 
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Classification and state of the ScHoons on tie 31st of December, 18S8. 



Classes. 


Spike Diiy 
Sdiaol. 


Spiko D. 
Prison. 


Port 

Carlinio. 


Fort 

Camciou. 


Total re- 
maining. 


Reading — 

First Book, .... 


19 


5 


1 


2 


27 


Second Book, .... 


62 


7 


6 


11 


86 


Sequel Book, .... 


6T 


11 






72 


Third Book, .... 


115 


29 


10 


11 


165 


Fourth Book 


107 


44 


18 


36 


205 


Total, ■ . . . 


364 


96 


35 


60 


555 


Writing — 












On slates, .... 


40 


10 


1 


3 


54 


Large-hand, > . . . 


30 


6 


3 


8 


42 


Sm^-hand, .... 


294 


80 


31 


54 


459 


Total, 


364 


96 


35 


60 


556 


Arithmetic — 












Making figures, 


24 


_ 


2 


5 


31 


Simple Rules, . . i. . 


198 


6i 


17 


29 


305 


Compound Rules, 


76 


12 


3 


7 


98 


Proportion, and above, 


66 


23 


13 


19 


121 


Total, 


364 


96 


35 


60 


555 
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Statistics of Cabusms School for year 1858. 



Classes. 


On Hooke, 
on 3 let 
Doenmbor, 
1857. 


Aduittod 

during 

1856. 


Total. 


Sent to 
other Pri- 
son!), and 
disohargod 
in 1858. 


Bomadns 
on Slat 
Docombor, 
1858. 


Total. 


Reading — 














First Book, . 


1 


n 


12 


7 


1 


8 


Second Book, 


2 


39 


41 


32 


6 


38 


Sequel Book, 


4 


15 


19 


21 




21 


Third Book, ' 


7 


68 


75 


59 


10 


69 


Fourth Book, 


12 


106 


118 


111 


18 


129 


Total, 


26 


239 


265 


230 


35 


266 


Writing — 














On slates, . 




4 


4 


1 


1 


2 


Large-hand, 


7 


73 


80 


48 


3 


51 


Small-hand, 


19 


162 


181 


181 


31 


212 


Total, 


26 


239 


265 


230 


35 


265 


Arithmetic 














Making figures. . 


2 


56 


57 


15 


2 


17 


Simple rules. 


18 


105 


123 


122 


17 


139 


Compound rules, 


2 


22 


24 


31 


3 


34 


Proportion, and above, 


4 


67 


61 


62 


13 


75 


Total, 


26 


239 


'265 


230 


35 


265 



E 2 
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Statistics of the Schools. 

On the rolls of all the schools on the 31st December, 1857, 
Admitted to schools dui-ing the year, 



Trisoncrs. 

755 

291 



Total on books, and admitted for the year, 
Discharged absolutely and on licence. 

Removed to Smithfield and Lusk, 

, , to other prisons, 

Died, 

On school rolls and books on 3lst December, 1858, 



1,046 

248 

184 

67 

2 

555 * 



Total, . 1,046 

It will bo. .«een from Tabic No. 1, that 95T4 per cent, of the 555 remaining, 
read; that 66*6 per cent, read well; that 82'7 per cent, wi'ite small-hand; that 
94 42 percent, have some knowledge of arithmetic; and that 39‘46 percent, 
know proportion or compound rules. 

Geogi’aphy is A'eiy generally known, and thca*e are many whose knoAvledge of 
advanced subjects is considerable. 

Those who cannot read are aged men, nearly blind, Avho have otherudsc acquired 
some usefrd information. 

I certify that these statistics are coxTect in e\’ery essential pax’ticular. 



Michael Harold. 



A mutant 
School- 
musters' 
i.eports. 



ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTERS’ REPORTS. 

Spike Islaml Government Prison, 
January 5, 1859. 

,, compliance with your request I now forward my Report of the 

Spike Island Prison School, undei’ my charge, for the year 1858. 

Acting on the instructions contained in the Directors’ letter of the 22nd Dc- 
ceuiber, 1857, an entire change took place in the school arrangement of this 
prison in the beginning of January last, which, I am happy to say, has been 
attended with the most favourable results. By the change refen-ed to the least 
advanced classes, viz.: — Fii^t, Second, and Sequel, receive t]n*ee lialf-day’s 
schooling each week, instead of one as formerly; while those in the Third and 
lourth attend only one luilf-day each iveek, thu,s giving to those whose early 
education has been neglected, mid lyho arc consequently most in need of instruc- 
tion, a inuch m-eater opportunity of acquiring information than has been hereto- 
iore afforded them. 

By another arrangement which took place in the beginning of the past year, 
prisoners who by good conduct have gained a sufficient number of marks, so as 
to entity Diem to be placed in the advanced class, axe removed from this school 
to the D i nson, ivhere they receive two hours’ instruction every evening after 
lock-up ; these changes, together uith the discharges and removms to othei’ pn- 
soiis dunng the past year, have reduced the numbers on our books considerably, 
as will be seen by the subjoined table. 

The com'se of instruction piu'sued hei’e is, as far as practicable, that approved 
of and recommended by the National Board of Education. Reading, spelling, 
c.xplaiuition, and ^aminm- are taught from the Lesson Books. Geogi’apl ly, which 
IS a lavounte subject with the prisoners, also receives a considerable share of 
attention ; it is, indeed, gratifying to obseive tlic intei*est taken in this branch of 
education, even by those who are unable to read. 

Mental arithmetic, and writing from dictation form au important part of our 
.school business, by following up the latter subject, I find that many of the pri- 
soners, belorc. leaving here, acquire a readiness and facility in writing, Avnich 
woiUcl do credit to some of tlie advanced pupils in our National Schools, and by 
irequent exercises m the foiiner they get a knowledgeof the .ordinary mercantife 
transactions, which cannot fail to be of much benefit to.thcm iu afterlife. 



^ '2 hitely came from Philipstown, had not attended school on 

or oetorc the 31st December last, as it did not come to their turn : this number is, 
tnereiore, ten less than the number in custody on that date. 
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The attention to business, and general good conduct of tlie prisoners while in Spikf. U- 
school, have been very satisfactory. It is, indeed, worthy of remark, that many and 
of those who fi-equently eoinmit. themseh’Cii on the works or in their cells are 
orderly and well-conducted in school ; i\s a proof of this, I may mention that the OAitusi.R 
reports for miseondnet during the past year have been very few, and of such a Prisons. 
nature as not to call for severe punishment. 

Withholding good conduct marks from such a.s lU’e of an idle or careless dis- 
position has had a good effect on some; but there are others who set little or 
no value on these marlcs, particularly those who have short sentences, or who jjejKwis. 
have gone on badly since their conviction, and whose term of imprisonment is 
so neaidy expired that they cannot reach the advanced class before their dischai'ge. 

I think it due to my assistants to state that they have been most zealous and 
industrious in the fliscliar^^e of their important duties. One of them, with myself, 
continues to give instructions to the prisoner.^ in theu’ wards for one hour everv 
evening after lock-up, which is of considerable advantage to those who have a 
desii-e for improvement ; but there arc many of them, who dther from an idle 
disposition, or being tired after the labours of tlie dny, do not pi-ofit much by 
the opportunity thus afforded them. 

The prisoners occupying the cells in the upper range of the A prison are much 
more attentive to their books than those in the open wards. It is, indeed grati- 
fying to find, when going in to visit tliem, that they are, with few exceptions, 
employed in reading, or in following up their various studies in arithmetic ; this 
attention to business may, in a gi-eat measure, be attributed to their want of 
association, as I find that when removed out of those cells to the wards, where 
they can associate with each other, they either relax their studies, or give them 
up entirely. 

It affords me much pleasui'e to ho iu a position to state that the progi’ess made 
by the prisoners during the year 1858 has been equal to, if not greater than, 
that of former years ; an<l here I may remark that I have latterly observed a 
gi'eater desire on their part to avail themselves of the instructions given them 
than at any fovmci* jieriod since my appointment to this prison. 

The practice of forwarding with pri.soiicrs, on I'cmoval from one prison to 
another, an account of their educational proficiency, together wth the leading 
features in their chavaoter, is of the utmost imjwrtiiuce, as it gives the teacher 
who receives them an opportunity of knowing the exact state of their school 
classification — if this he not ov(irnited — whereas, before the adoption of this 
system, many of tlumi gave false, statements coueei-ning their amount of infor- 
mation, which were only calculated to mislead, so that there could he little or no 
importance attached to tlui a,pparent progre.ss made by such persons during their 
imprisonment. Of tlie convict.^ recoivG<I here from Bermuda, in March and 
September bust, I had no ojjpovtunity of kijowing their proficiency, except from 
themselves ; but a.s they appeared to be of the b{»tter class of prisonere, many of 
them old men, and near their discharge, I took it for gi’anted that the}^ gave me 
a coiTect account of the state of their education. 

From your fix.>quent visits here, you have had an opportunity of obsendng tlie 
satisfactory working of this school, ami that the .suggestions nnade, and rules 
laid down by you from time to time lor its management, have been strictly 
adhered to. 

On the 30th and 31st of December last, E. Sheehy, esq., Inspector of Natiomd 
Schools, visited here, and examined the classes in attendance on those days. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that I am fully impressed with a sense of 
hecoraing gratitude to the Governor, to the Chaplains of each persuasion, who, 
from theii* frequent visits, have contributed much to the good order and regu- 
larity which has prevailed. I have also to acknowledge the valuable .services 
rendered by the Chief Warder, in cariying out and maintaining a proper degree 
of discipline in the school. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas M‘Cartan,' in chai’ge. 

Mr. M. Harold, &c. 



[Statistics. 

L 
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Statistics of Spiios Island Prison School, for tlio year endiin? 

3 1st December, 1858. ^ 



Classos. 


No. on 
EogLator 
on Lst 
January, 
1838. 


Ailmithtd 

(lui'iiig 
tlio yi-ar. 


Total. 


Kiimovud 
from tills 
HOllOo) 

during tlio 
yoar, iii- 
oiniling 
‘lis(iliarg(<.>i, 


Boinaiu- 
iuff on 
31st Do- 
ooinliur, 
1K6«. 


Total. 


1. Reading — 

First Book, 

Second Book, 

Sequel, 

Third Book, 

Fourth Book, 

Total, 

2. Writing — 

On slates, . 
Large-hand, on paper, 
Small-hand, 

Total, 


r>2 

119 

63 

172 

275 


31 

8i> 

36 

76 

67 


83 
208 
99 1 

248 1 

342 


37 

97 

73 

163 

246 


19 

62 

61 

115 

107 


.56 

1.59 

13+ 

278 

353 


681 


299 


980 


616 

68 

283 

245 


364 


980 


52 

155 

474 


59 

57 

183 


111 

212 

657 


40 

30 

2.94 


128 
' 31.5 
539 


681 


299 


980 


616 


364 


980 


3. Arithmetic— 
Making figures, . 
Simple rules, 
Compound rules, 
Proportion, 
Practice &e„ 

Total, 


76 

431 

47 

49 

78 


84 

174 

18 

8 

15 


160 

60.5 

65 

57 

93 


.50 

379 

57 

37 

93 


24 

198 

76 

23 

43 


74 

577 

133 

60 

136 


681 


29!) 


980 


616 


364 


980 



Average ages of Prisoners in eaeli of tbo Classes. 



First Class, 
Second Class, 
Sequel, 

Third Class, 
Fourth Class, 



yoavH. 
24 
22-3 
23 •« 

24’3l 



per cent, react well, 86 94 per cent, write on paper of these 6.3*2G oer cent 
Slf mtbmotic, of these 36-31 per 

S^and praetr “ 

of ttil December last, 150 have a good knowledge 

the gen“a^l outiines rf"he M™lf ““ 

Thos. M‘Cahtan. 



D. Prison, Spike Island, 
19th December, 1868. 

behCT^ sh«ll w conveyed in your letter of the 7th instant, I 

of tS iurnishing you with a detailed statement 

^ *’■ S'™’® ®S'®<=* *° *a plan indioated in the 

snmaii e Memorandum of the 22nd December, 1857, relative to the opening 
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of a distinct educational department, under my superintendence, in tins braucli Spike Is- 
of the prison. Accordingly, after seeing tliat tlie necessary requisites liad "been 
provid^, and a portion of tlie library removed to tlie future lecture room, I 
have to state that iny first step was to make a careful classification of the men, Carlisle 
at that time amounting to 135, conformably^ with their difierent degrees of piuso’s. 
proficiency in reiidiiig and arithmetic, adopting what I considered to be a 

moderate standard of examination in both. ^ 

In forming the several classes into which it seemed advisable that the inmates 
should be divided, it was found that the numbers constituting the fourth and ‘ 

third, considerably exceeded those comprised in the first, second, and sequel. I 
therefore reserved to myself the task of instructing the two former classes, and 
committed the three latter to the charge of monitors, making such provision as 
rendered it easy for one division of the school to apply themselves to wi-iting, 
wliile the other would be engaged in reading and explanation. 

As the memorandum pre.scribed that the course of intellectual culture should 
consist of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with a concluding lectm*e each 
evening on grammar, geogi'aphy, history, or agriculture, linuting the period of 
actual instruction to an horn’ and a-half, with such a number of men, and a 
multiplicity of classes, economy of time became of the fii’st importance, and a 
distribution of it was accordingly made, havmg reference to a week rather than 
a single evening. This distribution sets apai’t two entire evenings for the 
exclusive study of arithmetic, and assigns the last half hour of each of the 
remaining four to a lectui'c on one of the other subjects in the order in which 
they ai'C mentioned, the fii'st hour being devoted to reading and writing in the 
manner before stated. ^ i i • i. 

As it appears that a paramount importance attaches to a knowledge of arith- 
metic, a larger share of time has been allotted to that particular study than to 
any other ; and a practice introduced of appointing a certain portion to each 
individual for his evening’s work, which when performed,^ he is required to 
transcribe into a book prepai’cd for the pnrjiose, and which is regularly marked 
every morning. The advantages ariring from this practice in an institution luce 
this ai’C obvious, as it allbvds an accurate record of each man s progress, 
counteracts idleness, to which there exists such a temptation wlnu’e a large 
section of the men fall unavoidably for a time out of range of the teachers 
immediate inspection, and contributes to a certain extent to form in the mmd 
habits of neatnes.s and order. It is further to be observed, that m the case of 
beginners it is considered preferable to make them first familiar with such portions 
of the science as enter into the every-day transactions of life, only enforcing 
adlierence to the regular and generally received course, when the prisoner s stay 
here promised to be of a continuamie to warrant the proceeding. _ 

The lectures, which I have laboured to render as clear, as simple, and as 
popular as possible, were prepared in a progi*essive form, and embraced only tlie 
most useful principles of the subjects under treatment. ^ Lach series was 
arranged, so as to occupy about three months in delivery, in order that eyep^ 
man capable of deriving advantage from instmetions of this descnption nught 
have the benefit of a complete com'se in passing through this stage oi his 
imprisonment. For the better understanding of the subj ect, recourse to frequent 
recapitulation became necessary, and the men were, on all possible occasions, 
required to apply the principles elucidated, and to arrange, combme, and m*aw 
inferences from the events discoursed of. In treating history, the lacts p^ticu- 
larly dwelt on were those which have led to the establishment of the system o 
states at present existing on the globe, with the idea of impressmg^me 
with the conviction tliat a providential energy was ever active in combining t e 
human agencies by which these facts were accomplished equally as m the^range- 
ment of the material world ; and that the political inquirer, could he but trace 
the connexion of these agencies, and the student who makes material nature the 
subject of his contemplation, must always arrive at the same conclusion, 
the unity, the wisdom, the greatness, and the beneficence of the Almighty dis- 
poser of all things. . .1 1 ri- • 

During the time for reading, every opportumty was of ® 

collateral information respecting nature phenomena, and the arts which^ con- 
tribute to sustain and adorn ciiSized Ufe, care, however, being taken, to mcul- 
cate the roB ^viTn^ that the proper aim and end in acquiring all kno'srledge, iie in 
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tlie iuda It affords m inore effoctnallj guarding against Urn springs oi error auilt 
_ and sorrow, which gnsli np so profusely about us in every state of eJslenk? ' 

inslrumcntality, in mluciiiv to 
piactice tho Chan-man s views as to the method of comlucting the. donartment 
condded to my charge, it would not become me to express an opinion : tlia much 
howe-rei-, I may venture to say, the most indifferent spectator could .scarcely fail 
m being struck with the tone and temperament of the. men, and the zeaf and 
earnestness watt tvluch they apply thimsclvos to the work of inJroyeLem 
neithei would he hesitate to agree m the truth of tlie a.iso,rtion, that if ™t 

tnfngt™ ‘'“"S - i* 

“ Premltur rationo animus, vinciiiuo laherat 

nor refuse to acknowledge, he his views what tlicy m.ay on the ouestlon of 
bS nn,-N Tfl*’ discipline so succcs.sfid in bringing out the 

a mastrmind “ mmt be umiuestionably the coneVion of 

number of admissions during the year appears to be about 450, and of 
emovals and ischarges about 359, leaving ninety-one on the rolls on the week 
thf^firf^iVh^ *“-ty-Iive in fourth, twenty-five in 

rimple proportion and above, ten in compound, ami forty-iv in 

I ain, Sir, yoiiv obedient servant, 

Mr. M. Harold. PnncEti., 



Fort Camden Kelimnatory Prison, 

, „ Jaimary 3, 1859. 

anX'vear liToitl?*™? '-imarks, which the .experience of 

Tent rfSs rsrdde fml P *; ’“y Jf’-'di™ In U'n educational .lepart- 
ment oi torts Cailisle .ami Camden Convict Prisons, each of wliieli in (imr Im.l 

hTh™erShe''“^^^^^ "“'"'■'ts of the ycarl and 

I X tlm n l T'r"-*’' *r i, ”‘J'i‘“’™i«lgeof Carlisle .ilho’ol is 

report!^ more e.xtons,vo, it shall occupy the chief part of the following 

LrmontSe,f i, mv W 'f ' 'I"’’-'*’'-''’* ♦'>'« »•’ 

subieetsin which no oJf '“l“*'ii "'dli this e.xeeptioii, that t.lio.so abstract 

branches of reidimr wrP;. * '°i ’^f'ii'd.iffi.s, gave way to the more important 
say half an hour “wns *1 “*'““^0, and that a portion of each evoning, 

siijST ’ so>n^ educational or soeli 

to Camdea’^bf inmates of this prison were transferred 

CarlirtSan “'‘timiod in force while 

tions of an ordinm-v ^ prison was exchange. 1 for the more .strict regula- 
•allowed were largo* gi-atnities fonnei-ly 

SveaZ diffeZe!^^!! 1 **™ntinned. For a lon| time I could hardlj 
aZ thosTLmtw^^^^ T' ii™'® .-.ignlationi 

the wSrrcZd Z fi;yom-abIe circumstances; but a scarcity of 

eompelled tlio a,uthoritie.s to send others, who 
Some'of these were as mo “dargoim v.arious iiunislimeiits and degradations, 
dealt with so thnt’; . 1 , ^ ^ y^P^^l-ad, insubordinate and most difiicult tobe 
Sce^clZttZ■^VZ°^ "Wiged to report men for 

as a teZSn of ?t v,, , d” ' i m'-'’ *’'« ™th a teacher, 

^ cndei lum tinpopiiliu’, prejudice the prisoiiei’S against 

prisona not exceeding ^ souse, the liighost gratuity in auy of the 
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him anti cause them to receive with tlisgnst, the instructions hois impartin«- 
In these eases, liowever, it heciimo uiiavoithible tlm m’paitmg. 

mitted from a dislike to ’the school or its T 

plan to get back to Spike Island. These luasoC“^re awlT a" 
them arc, ol the importance attached by the n„1 hurities to the .scLol ^^"1/ 
and they thought they couhl not get their wishes accomplished h, an Sr ww 
than by refusing to conform to .to established regnlation.s. Th” Sen.^T 
which was made o me by other prisoners, at tl.e tfmes these oecurrices S 
place, IS sufliciently borne out by the fact, that the time spent C^by any of 
them before committing them^lvcs did not exceed throe oii four days wmI ta 
one or two instances it was only two, a tenii you will admit ton short f • 
a coireot aiowledgo of any pLo. ’bu* wit? to ex Stt 
cause to be dissatisfied with the whole as a body they lymo TiL <• ? 

industrious beyond my expectations, .and not oidy in Lhool, but afso on Z 
wolks , tills in tUc ubsciiou oi pnvjlo'^cs or I'lrmv oTofm'+taft i i 

ments being the satisfaction of haying^aet«l S^S^^^ 
and the liope of going to Camden after a certain time “ ' ' ‘ 

In giving this testimony I am far from implying that the privilco-es and 

SSr.ZiZ T “ f;”' l>“ Ortiiled, or awC d£nZd 

^V 3 th , on tlie contrary, I know that in prison, as olsowhcrf^ limnr. r ^ j 
sweetens labour, and that such inducements greatly Zi.Ze’tl.e va Zoftl,o°Zt 
iZd' 7 liave likewise the grand and benevolent object of placing within the 

reacliofeverywellrtiimded and indiistaioms prisoner, the means^^ 

rmunerative and certain employment in America or Australia when dischars-ed 
reZlf Zr ‘1° ™“’’“ associates, whoso evil inSiimces 

* misfortunes; and if the suggestions of such 

an table individual could be doeincd wortliy of adoption, I would recommend 
that the prisoners 1.1 Carlisle should receive two or tlmce pence a wee^Sr n 
SnZ^lZnZZ’ T gratuity nHtared the “ advanced class " in 

hLnm 5 Zst,“&;^^ 

'T’ li^kscZ;; 

.0 fiiii:. a sfw;,:z 

wortroVrZS,rwbfr‘''''’^h ^ ^ soundness ami 

confidence nn^'.,nd 'riiirlh as its rraiilts become more known, will gain gi'eafer 
press of this ’em move ajiproeiatod by a discerning ]mblic. Amongst tlie 
mZelnt it TZ 7 ’ "'Yf, from tim eom- 

achieved through ‘ estimation ; and the h.appy results 

at Z otheZwnZT^^^ ere long! fail to open tlic eyes of om brethi-en 
and cause those * ’u- \ ‘i®'™'’.!' as a great social regenerator, 

ibree of irabhe n Z™ *“ T civilizing innucncc, to suceufnb to the 

country. ' opinion, and sanction ito adoption in the prisoius of the sister 

staiZrd fr^ro, t raised ,at the bog-inning of the year the 

progrkrame ZcrS’thc* n'Z' 'jlaas, so as to bring it ns olo,ie as possible to the 
promotion from nno*!'' ^;*tiota‘l >Scliool.s. Ihis arrangement, though making 
Z ineiuo tlT. f'"" *“ '"‘“‘’'‘■'f “ora tardy, had tlie effek of rtimulating 
class than thel ntl ' "• “" 1 “™'* 0 ^ information as a qualification lor a higher 

toZrZZ Z “ liorctoforo, boon made thotet 

duriM the year that taZ’?’ "’“y third class 

to many iuZ fomZ ^ ™d writing were equal, if not superior, 

the proOTamme nZ ' Z deficient of tlie other things required by 

and Zs thouwhZ P“’fr‘'“liu-ly arithmetic, they were detaihed in that class, 

1 o > liavmg made 11 very satisfactory progress, no credit could he 
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taken for same in the school journal. But though the journiil does not show as 
many promotions as last year, I am nevertheless mom', satisfied with the progiess; 
it was more general and uniform, aawl the school ali any time during the yeiu’ 
was nearer to the status of a well-conducted National School, d'he school had 
been visited on various occasions during the y<;ar hy the Ih’oteslaut Chaplain, 
Mr. Shovtt, who at eadi time oi‘ his visit evinced the. gre,ate.st interest in the 
school busincvss, and when the subjects on which he wished to have the men 
examined wci’C not the ones going on, he vcquesttsl mo to (‘.hauge. to them; thus 
he had an opportunity of learning the e.xtent of tlieir knowledge on every branch 
of the school routine, and at every time he expressed him.self well pleased with 
the general an.swcring. <;)n one occa.siim so "well jdcased was he witii the intel- 
ligence displayed, that lie remarkeil to niys(.dt^ that they weixi “as sharp as 
needles.” Such testimony coining from a gentleman so long engaged in the 
cause of education as Mr* Sliortt, and tUeretbre so capable of forming a proper 
notion of real intelligence, I cannot but appreciates.* 

In reading, writmg, and arithmetic, the progi-css nuuhi had been most satis- 
factoiy, as well as in geography, and some general subjects; and though 
grammar as it is usually tauglit is a dry subject, and. one -which these men 
cannot at all conceive to be useful to them, yet by the manner in which I intro- 
duced it to them, viz., reading out some sentences for them, in which gi’am- 
matical errors occim, requiring them to point out the errors, and explaining myself 
the reasons for the corrections, they obtained some general notions on the subject, 
which, in my opinion, is all that should be required of them. In the liighe: 
branches of knowledge, too, a very ci’editable progi’css had been made : several 
succeeded in acquiring a good knowledge of the practical parts of mensuration; 
these were for the most part tradesmen, carpenters, and stone-cutters, to -whom 
such knowledge will be highly beneficial ; some had a taste for geometry, and 
were very pei’severing in tlieir elforts to master it, while twelve or fourteen 
acquired such a knowledge of book-keeping as would enable them to keep the 
most complicated set of accounts. 

Having before made a passing alliisitm to the conduefc of the men, I shall not 
dwell longer on the siibj'ect here;, e-xcepf-. to state hihdly my views of the influ- 
ences which are here brought to be^ir with a view to rtd’orming them. In the 
first place, then, the nnmlK^r of prisoners ]K‘ing so small, imeh working party w 
small in proportion; t.lieolUem* ov<‘v sanu^ 1 ms thus si, ti op))ovtunity of making 
himself thoroughly acquaiiiled with tlieir disjiositioiis smd liabits. 'Plieir fiiilings 
arc SIS ivell, if not better known tsi him tlmn j;<> themselvs^s; he. observess every 
deviation from the. path of <luty, reasons the (Udimpient into si fornuil eomiiliaucc, 
and thus the prisoner is eompellesl to suiinriiNS for a time sit hsist, those irri^u- 
larities which are too oftim the riisults of sin ill-vi^gulatsMl and unsettled mind. 
This surveUlaueo continues; the jmisoner is watchful to guard sigainst those 
failings to which he is most prone, and the habitual iibstiuoiice. from such faults 
produces a certain power of self-control, which sic(|uires stviuigth with time, 
causes a desire for an iiKlulgeiico in such outbursl.vS of passion to die aivay, 
becomes instrumental in the formation of hsibits of industry smd perseverance, 
and secretly impels him to a continuance in the ysvaetice of an upright lino of 
conduct, when the restraint has been removed. The warders, too, are not quite 
so formal as they need to be in Spike Island, nor yet so familiar as to weaken in 
any way that obedience which it is their duty to 300111*0. Their conversation 
and example have a humanizing inlluence over the prisemers, and effect to a 
certain extent, a refinement of minds and morals, which in a prison conducted 
under more strict regulations, would be utterly impracticable ; thus we see that 
every officer, and every employment, become instrumentsil in promoting tke 
good work. 

In the school we find another and very potent auxiliary : here all restrsnnt is 
set aside, obedience and order are secured more by appeals to tlieir good sense 
than by rigid discipline. All ai*e under the teacher’s eye : he knows each and 
eveiy one, calls them by their names, and for the time carefully avoids numbers, 
badges, and every thing calculated to awaken in. their minds a sense of their 
unhappy situations, unless in cases where it is necessary to refer to such as a 
rerainder of the misfortunes they have brought upon themselves by their 

* Mr. Shortt had been many years Inspector of echoole in connexion with the Church Edu- 
cation Society. 
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thouglitless miscretions. Teacher and pupils recognise each other, have a sp.keIs. 
mutual dependence on one another, and by a Uttle forbearance and encourage- 
ment on the pai’t of the forma-, a reciprocity of action is estabKshed, -srhich in FoetsOam- 
many instances is attended -ivith the most happy results. The lessons which ™ ™ 
they read hare aU a moral tendency, and serve the double purpose of oerfeotin!? 
them in their reaihng, and of fostering within their breasts a\ove o7thrS 
Author of our eiastence by giving them luci-o extended notions of his power, AsmaM 
msdoni, and goodnes.s, of his coiicorn for his creatures, and of the ingratitude of 
sinful man in doiymg fos holy law. They also point out their duties towards 
themselves and their fcUow-hemgs, inculcate a love of industry and labour tbe 
necessity for patience and fortitude under trials and suffei-ings, a deference and 
submi^on to the laws of the couutiy ; in fact they lay before them, as in a map, 
all th^' duties, social and moral, and with the expositions, repetitions, and inter- 
rogations w the teacher, they can hardly fail to make some impression even on 
the most obdurate heart ; and if to these agencies you add the sacred ministra- 
tions of the Chaplains, the eftcacy of which in an undertaking of this kind is 
so obvioiis as to need no comment from me, yon cannot avoid the conclusion, 
that a prisoner subjected to such discipline for a period of five or six months 
must be very callous and bereft of every feeling of Christianity who is not some- 
what reformed on discharge from Carlisle. 

But there is no necessity for elaborate arguments to convince you of the im- 
portance of Carlisle as a reformatory institution. I have more than once had 
your oivn testimony on the subject, when, if I mistake not, you stated that the 
greatest diffei-ence was observed between the men removed from Spilce Island to 
Camden and those from Carlisle, and a glance at the prison books demonstrates 
clea,rly to me the truth of your statement ; for while the number of punishments 
durmg the year in Camden amounted only to four, two of these were inflicted 
on the men admitted from Spike Island, though the total number of admissions 
from the latter place is hardly a sixth of those from the former. In making this 
eompai-ison, which is founded on fact, it is far from my intention to detract in 
any -way from the merits of Spike Island establishment ; on the contrary, I believe 
that the removal of the prisoners to the Iron House had a most salutary effect 
on their moral as -vyell as their intellectual progi'ess, and that it is to this circuiu- 
sta^e I must attribute the little diirercnco observed between the men admitted 
to Carhsle dui’iug the past year and tliosc admitted under more favourable 
circumstances tlie year bcifore. 

There is only one other matter coimectod with Carlisle which I shall further 
advert to, and it is to acknowledge the uniform kindness and courtesy which I 
expeiieiiced from all the ofliccu's of that prison, .superior and otherwise, during 
my time there, and more particularly from Dr. Traviirs and Father O’Mahone;^ 
and to assure them that the recollections of same shall ever be most gratefuUv 
remembei’ed by me. 

Qa7nden.—Kn my experience of the working of tliis school extends over a 
period of two months only, any obseiwations from me concerning it must 
necessarily be^ very brief, and relate chieflj' to the arrangements piursued, the 
dispoations of the men to avail of my instruction.s, and their conduct in school 
and dsewhere as far as I have been able to observe it. 

With reference to the aiTangements, I beg to observe that I adhered as closely 
^ possible to those established by yom’self, which, on the whole, differed veiy 
little from the routine followed in Carlisle. The &'st half hour each evening Is 
devoted to a lecture on some useful subject, the next thi’ee quarters of an hoiu’ 
to -^ting, or ai’ithmetic, and the remaining three-quarters of an hour to reading, 
spelling, and explanation. Geography comes in as a lecture twice a week, dicta- 
tion takes the place of reading one evening in the week, and grammar goes with 
reading three or four times per week. From this arrangement it will appear that 
evenr man. receives three lessons in the week on arithmetic, three in wnting, four 
or five m reading, &c., and one on writmg from dictation, each of three-quarters 
or an hour’s duration, besides six lectures, each of half an hour’s duration, 
ih^e lectures embrace the rudiments of astronomv, geography, history, emigra- 
won, the^ forms and functions of governments, agriculture, the natural sciences, 
t^ n i^aan, and such moral subjects as come within my province as a 

In introducing subjects of this nature to men of such unequal attainments} I 
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felt how imich ilciiomloil on romloriii}; thorn ns poimlnv ns iiossihlc, and of 
divosting thorn of nil those tKchuiciilitios whiidi should in nny way'tairt to 
confuse their ideas. I oudeavuuvod to .suit my nddross to the cajmcitica of all 
using no word that could lend to the slightest miauiuh'r,stiiudiiig; teuliuic.nl terms 
were introduced as sparingly as [xjssihle, aiul wlmn ustsl, w(.‘re explained in the 
simplest manner, and all my disconnses were aecomjiiiiiied by tlio most familiar 
illustrations that the subject could admit of, X ,nu not, to be sure, a great .ailent 
in this branch of the profession, nevertheless X had the salisfiietion of witiiessmcr 
that my efforts were not entirely un.attended witli sucee.ss. I hope as my ex- 
perience mcrco.ses, more favourable results may he anticipated. The knowledge 
actpiired of the characters of these prisoners while pas.sing through Gaidislo was 
of the utmost importance to mo on taking up my duties hero ; as well as tlip 
good understandiug that subsisted between me and them <hirmg tlie long time 
we had been together. IXoiieo I could not regard my ari'ival amonn-st them in 
the light of a te.acher taking charge of a strange .sehuol, but as one meeting again 
with old and obedient pupils, all of whom had valued and profited by my 
instruction, s, even when they had less inducements to stimulate them than they 
have now. ^ 

Since my roinoval to Camden I have taken much pains to observe the effecis 
produced on the men by tlie indulgences here allowed, and the change in the 
iliscipline from Carlisle ; and as far as the experience of two months enable me 
to judge, X can say that the system of treatment here adopted, has hoai duly 
appreciated by them ; that the privileges accorded are gratefully acknowledged ; 
and that the men conkl not be more, obedient and respectful to all placed W 
them than they are. 

I visited, in diffei-ent parts of Ireland, a good many cvmiing schools established 
for the education of tlie working clas,ses, and conducted one myself in Belfast, 
under the patronage of the liight Xlov. Dr. Deiivir, wliieh was mimcrously 
iittended, .and .self-supporting, anil to which ofcour.se all came from a voluntary 
motive; and hi none of them did X ob.sorve more order, more painstaldiig, anil 
pei-severiiig effort.s, or more willingiie.ss cm the part of tlie pupils to iiiiprovo, than 
ill the selioul at present iiiiilcrmy eliarge; in fact, all the men here lire as mix ion, s 
to^ avail ol my iustructioiis, as if tiny were ]iaying a pound a quarter for their 
tuition. 

Before closing my ohservathms on this school, 1 must, and do cordially 
neknowlcdgt’., tluit much ol tlu^ atliculiou uml orilor whicli porvndc tlio lufiuagc- 
mcut of it, ar« owing to tlui ]H’(‘sou<*-o aiu1 luiltvo Hupcivvlsjon (txcviiiscd hy Mi'. 
Carapboll, tluiu wliom a iiioiv. kind, n morn aUxiuUvo, or a mom connictont oHictn' 
foi* his post could not Im {omul, and to tlm zi*aloiis and t^anicsl; sovviccs renderocl 
by the wai'dcrs under his charge.^ 'I’licre is one of tlie Inttiu', liowevei’, I cannot 
avoid particularizing, ami that is Mr. Michael Murphy, whose attention and 
usefulness are so well known to yuiu’seU; as to rvmhw any thing L should say ui‘ 
him ahnost unnecessary; in the moan time, to record my humble tOsSthnoiiy of 
Ills pbihuithropy and devotion to tlie cause of retbrmatioii, T must say, that he is 
most incessant in his labours, night after night; that he does not even take 
advantage of the one evening in the week alloAved liim for recreation — a fart 
winch must likewise be recorded to tlm eredit of all tlui warders— and that bi.s 
services ai’c as valuable as any teacher’s could be.; that in fact, ivltliout his 
assistance, or tliat of some other person C(|ually competent, 1 could not conduct 
so lai'ge a. school m an eflicieut manner. 

. 1 . beg to thaiik your.sclf for the valuable suggestions received from you during 
the year, all ol which I endeavoured f,o the best of my ability to carry out, a 
circumstance which in no small degree contributed to my success. 

] beg also to olfer my humble but very gratciful thanks to the Chairman and 
(lentlcmeii ot the. Board of Directors for their late ]ciTKlii(?ss to mo ; and as the 
beat jproot I can giA^o of my gratitude, is to endciivour by every ineaii.s in my 
power to carry out their views in the education of the prisoners, my best energies 
shall, as heretofore, be devoted to the attainment of that end. 

1. am, Sir, your oliedient servant, 



Mr. Michael Harold, Head Schoolmaster, 
Fort Carlisle, 



T. Rtan. 
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No. o» 
liuoks 


A<1. 


Total. 


Diachargod.aont 
to Dublin and 
Spiko Island. 




No. on 
books 




of Do- 
ccmbor, 
1857. 


during 

1868. 


Dublin. 


Spiko, 

dis- 

cbargo, 

&c. 


Total. 


on 31st 
De- 
cember, 
1858. 


Reading— 

First, 


2 


11 


13 


6 






2 

11 


Second, 


6 


49 


55 


24 


14 




Sequel, 


y 


5 


14 


13 


5 


18 


Third 


<) 


C3 


72 


43 




j j 


Fourth, and Supplement, 


22 


117 


139 


91 


26 


117 


36 


Totals, .... 


4S 


245 


293 


177 


56 


233 


60 


Writing — 
















Letters, .... 

Large-hand, .... 


7 


23 


30 


11 








6 


32 


38 


5 






3 

54 


Sm^-hand, .... 


36 


190 


225 


161 


45 


206 


Totals, .... 


48 


245 


293 


177 


56 


233 


60 


Arithmetic — 
















Figures, .... 


2 


28 


30 


4 


1 






Simple Rules, 


28 


133 


161 


98 


31 






Compound Rules, . 


4 


23 


27 


25 


11 






Proportion 


3 


31 


34 


n 


0 




() 

13 


Practice, &c., 


n 


30 


41 


39 


li 


50 


Totals 


48 


245 


293 


177 


56 


233 


61) 



SriKE Is- 

LANJ) AND 

FortsCaw- 

DEK A \D 

Carlisle 

Prisons. 



Assktaiit 

School- 

blaster's 

Hqiort. 



Tiios. Ryan. 



PHILIPSTOWN PRISON. 

T>I • TOW.S'Uo- 

ihe prison buildings lire iill in good order, and not likely to 
require any but ordinary repiairs. 

A barrack for tlio military guard (at present inconveniently .P'’-«'ors' 
accommodated within the iiriaoii wails) has been nearly completed 
by convict labour outside and adjoining the prison entrance, and 
will shortly be taken into use. 

The conduct of the officers generally has been satisfactory, and 
there has been little occasion for bringing any of them uufiivourably 
under oiu- notice. 

The prisoners have in general conducted themselves in an orderly 
and satisfactory manner, the prison offences being chieffy confined 
to men of known bad prison character, or to men of weak minds, 
ot whom there are necessarily several collected together in this 
invalid establishment. 

The reports of the Chaplains and of the Schoolmasters speak 
tavourably of ^ tiie_ goneral religions and moral conduct of the pri- 
soners, and of their attention and pirogrcss in school, 
til m for giving the prisoners in the advanced class 

(tile highest in respect of prison character) school instruction in the 
evenings after the hom-s of labour, lias been found advantageous 
both tor them and also for the other prisoners, who have thus a 
afger share than formerly of the attention of the schoolmasters. 
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Tlie prisoners have been occupied as in previous years, as tailors, 
shoemakers, -weavers, and other indoor occupations suitable for in- 
valid convicts, and also in the various artificers’ -work, as carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths, &c., necessary for completing the prison 
buildings. The cooking, baking, and washing, for the establislnuent 
has also been performed by the convicts, and the value of their 
labour is shown (at a fair estimate as wc consider) in the Appendix 
to the annexed Governor’s Report. 

Making due allowance for the mixed cl:usse.s of convicts neces- 
sarily confined in this prison, nearly all being invalids, and many of 
these ill-qualified for any kind of labour, owing to physical or mental 
defects, the spirit of industry has been fairly inainfciined aniong 
them, and punishments for idleness have not been frequent. 

The expenditure of the year is given under the proper heads, 
in the Appendix to the Governor’s Report, and none of the items 
appear to exceed the reasonable requirements of the establishment. 

The health of the prisoners has been carefully, and we believe 
successfully attended to by the Medical Officer, in whose annexed 
aimual report will be found the details connected -with the sanitary 
condition of the prison. 

There has been no change considered neces.sary in the general 
rules and regulations of the prison. From the variety of classes of 
prisoners in this establishment, it apj)eared desirable to locate certain 
of them, who from violence of temper or mental disorders, render- 
ing them irritable, were evidently unsafe and unfit for constant 
association with other prisoners, in the old prison, under officers 
specially appointed to that duty, and the result has been very 
satisfactory, both wdth regiird to the conduct of this troublesome 
class of prisoners, and also to the general order and discipline of 
the prison. 



Walter Ceofton, Chairman- 
J. Lentaigne, ) _ . ^ 

I. S. WhitTy, 
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Phiiips- 

^ ^ . townGo- 

rniiipstown Convict Piison, vekkment 

4tli Januajy, 1859. Pbison. 

Gentlemen,— I have the honom* to submit mv rpnort fnT e 

endedSlstDecemto’^ 1858, andon this occasion 

pnal topics more lu ly entered upon m ibrinerreports ; sc4ely any new feature 
m the management (at least ol importance) having been presLted dm™ tte 
year, beyond mcideuts m routine and the progress of various worts, wMcf wS 
be treated on under tJieir respective headings 
I have every reason to bo .satisfied with the staff ofthis prison; their duties 
have, on the whole, been pei-formod veiy satisfactorily, few reci-ds of wilful 
neglect We been made ; they are generally steady and &m in the execution of 
then duties, but one case of drunkenness has occurred since my report of last 
year W the oflemte (a probation officer) was discharged fiSho ser^ce 
With this sole exception, I have had no serious fault to find with any mem- 
ber of the staff; and it is a pleasure to he able to state that, althou«h a 
majonty ot these officers, homg .named, reside in the town, no discVeditable act 
has been brought under my- observation. IVo warders haw resigned during tS 
rtherdutieT“‘^“““ incapacity for the feme performance 

The prisoners have been employed at the branches of manufacture best suited 
to the reqiiiremraits of the service, aud at works of public utility, such as hnild- 
jngs. repairs, and alterations, isluch latter should have been executed by con- 
tract or raid labour, at corns uicrable cost, had not convict labour beenmade 
available for the pmiosos. Ihe nianntacturmg department has supplied the 
comet prisons vvith all the coarser articles of clothing, consisting Vf friexes! 
cloth, flannel, towelhim, cotton stuffs, boots, shoes, warders’ uniforms, Sic, 
while m the class of public works a fair amount of remimmtivo labour has been 
executed ; and when it is coasidored that our ai-tisans arc (with scarcely an ex- 
ce^ion) prison iiistriioted, it is i-eally surprising how creditably, and with what 
degro of workmaiihko accuracy heavy jiicces of carpentry, masonry, and smiths' 
work have been turmal out ot hands. Since my report of last year an extensive 
chapel alteration has been comjileted, and a barrack fortho militaiy detachment, 
feh gate-porter s juartera under .same reof; has been erected at the main gate 
Who prison. Ihis hmlding is nearly completed, and wheji out of hands the 
gTMt oonveniciico of total sep.wation between eoiivicts, and soldiers composing 
mihtai'y guard, yvill he gamed, hoiides a saving to the public of £.50 per 
™in effected, which siiin is now paid for the use of a house in the town, at 
"ftirtT’s quarters. On tho whole, and considering 
r* 1 I"'™" lem-ners at the dift 

leicnt trades, while those removed to iutemiediate esbiblishmouts are generallv 
cxponoiiecd workmen, t trust that the per head on the effeo- 

return at close of my report, may 
not be deemed inconsiderable. j r •, 3 

..in*’™ a “Hfidouco be stated, that the discipline of this prison is 

jjooa, and. that the conduct of tho prisoners has, on ihe whole, been veiw satis- 
of com-se you liavo here, as in most establish- 
imnn 1 ^ xi. of men wbo are hai’dened and intractable, and 

teachinga of any i^stom will prove, except in some few cases, 
rpvJc/tr. 1 ^- "^1 ^ winch 1 allude have been rather numerous in this 

ni'uig the twelve months jiiat passed, and to these men generally, or their 
® misconduct of a grave nature which wdl be found 

returns ; for tlie most part, indeed, with the exceptions 
o have been well conducted, amenable to disci- 

hPfln^fi • c.ttentive to school and industrial instruction. There have 

hppn j ^ misconduct entries, of which but 137 prisoners have 

twice, and for defaults rarely of a serious character, the 
mpn oliences may be distributed mainly ovei* the class of ill-conducted 
thft refeired to, and mentioned in my report for 1857 as “populating 

consSrfl^i a considipable portion of the year.” In March last a 

chftSi having for its end the disabling of the warders in the 

P ter Divine Service j the information was conveyed by a man who had 
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bci^r. soKcitcrt to join in tbo plot; by this moans the names of the ringleaders 
wore ascertained, who were at once secured in sepm*ate cells. It then tran- 
spired that a number of prisoners bad been sworn in for the piu’pose ot orerpow- 
erin<>- the olHcei's in chapel, seizing theh batons, and with these and any other 
weapons which could be procured, it was arranged to attack tbo warders, seizing 
jiftenvavds any chance of escape which might present itself. ^ So secretly was 
this organized that no oHicer in the prison had the least suspicion ot the plot. 
The iSider was a man who had been sentenced to hfe transportation ibr a 
«»rievous assault on a fellow-prisoner (with an iron bar) in the chapel of Spike 
Tdand prison, and those selected bv him as associates were one and aU ot the 
very woi*st class in every sense of the term, many of whom had been previously 
punished corporally and othei'wise for violent assaults on their othcers or other 
serious offences ao'aiiist discijiliiic*. Such men as these do an incalculable amount 
of mischief, and exercLsc a very baneful mftuence in association, both by e.xample 
ami precept; the lives of the officers, or even of their fellow-convicts, are never 
secure while such men are at largo within the walls, whUe the discipline and 
order of the establishment arc liable to be subverted at nny moment, and when 
least expected, by the secret machinations of such reckless characters. I am 
iiuite sure that the wcll-conducted class of men AviU esteem, as a great boon, 
your late reo-ulations for the isolation of these incorrigible and dangerous pn- 
soners, which will also he a considerable relief to the officers, who could never 
hitherto be sure that some secret comhination was not hatching against the order 
of the establishment ; placed by themselves in the separate prison, and guarded 
by JV strono' and efficient body of -warders, any vicious effort on then- part -mil 
in-ove comparativelv barmless, and these desperate men vrill at least learn that 
their powers for e-v-i'l are unavailing, -while the subdued feeling wliich must follow 
may, in time, effect a change for the better, which all the other metms pre-vaously 
adopted have failed in produoing. _ . ■ -n .1 

The tretitment of prisoners has been conducted in strict conlormity -with the 
approved regulations ; no unnecessai-y severity has been exorcised, or well- 
founded complaint been made against any officer for harshness. All, 'W'lth the 
exception of the sick and invalid class, now sleep in separate cells, and there is 
no association by night, except in the hospital building. The iia-esponsib c 
class, and those temporarily so. still continue veiy difficult of management ; -with 
men so afflicted no uniform method of treatment can bo observed, each case must 
be dealt -with individually ; with those temporarily irresponpble, a few dajn sepa- 
rsition, with altci’cd diet, is, in most cases, deemed sufficient by the lUedical 
Officer, until the fit passes, when the man is permitted to work again in associa- 
tion, while others, from their continuously excited condition, violent temper, or 
mischievous habits, are kept by that ofliccr’s authority, and under his constant 
observation, in the separate prison, altogether apai't from the inain body of the 
prisoners, w'here their frequent acts of violence can be restrained, or peculiari- 
ties humoured, without distm’bing the discipline or quiet of the estabhshment. 

No escapes lla^■e taken place, but two attempts were made to^ get away ii*om 
the gi’ound floor of the iron prison, in Septembm- last; the prisoners had cut 
their coU floors with the apparent object of getting out uudei’ the brick foun- 
dations, but were detected ; one being already under a life transportation sentence 
was sent back to the scjiarate prison ; the other being a six years’ penal servitude 
case, was brought to trial for the offence, under 17 and 18 Vic., cap. 76, sec. 1 / , 
and sentenced at Quarter Sessions to undergo twelve months’ imprisonment at 
tlie exph*ation of his former sentence. 

Condwi Cnt(mJicatio)i.— T\\\^ subj ect has been so fully treated upon in my former 
reports that I have little further to add in reference thereto, except to state that 
ray anticipations as to the favourable results which might be expected from the 
system, have been fully realized with experience ; the saine amount of anxiety 
is exhibited by the majority of the prisoners to attain the higher conduct 
classes, as has' been described by me on former occasions ; none appeared careless 
on the subject except the very worst characters ; and I have remarked iii some 
few cases even such men, on reaching the second class, alter vcr\' much lor the 
better. The sj-stem, I am glad to say, is prooressing, and answering (as luily 
as could be fairly expected) the objects for which it was introduced, viz., as an 
ingredient in criminal reformation. 

The buildings are in good order and repair ; large open spaces have been 
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allotted for exercise 5 thc^ sewerage is sufficleut mid effective, and ventilation 
good. An extensive hospital j'ard luis been provided for such patients as ro<^uire 
air and exercise. 

The health of the prisonei^ has been good, but this subject will be more pro- 
perly dealt with by the hledicnl Officer 5 it may not, however, be out of place to 
mention, that only fom*toon deaths hfivc taken place clming the jiast year. 

I have to certify that the rules for the government of this prison have been 
compHed >vith in every instance., except in such cases as have been distinctly 
reported to, or bi-ought under tlie notice of a Director. 

I have the honour to be, (jenllcmen, your most obedient servant, 

Francis Hogreve, Governor. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



Kbturn of Convicts Committed and Disposed of from 1st January to 31st 
December, 1858. 



January 1st, 1858 — 

In custody, . . . 099 

Effective, . 297 *000 

Non-Effective, 101*400 

Add received during the year — 

From Mountjoy Convict Prison, 146 
,, Spike Island, . . 45 

„ Lusk, . . .1 



Deduct removed during the year— 
To Smithfield Convict Prison, 

,, Spike Island, . 

„ Mount] oy, 

,, Dundrum Lunatic Asylum, 

, , Tullamore Gaol, 

Discharged, 

Died, 



97 

85 

9 

7 

1 

90 

14 



Total, . 591 



Total, 



. 303 



In custody 31st December, 1858, . . . . 

Effective, ....... 

Non-Effective, from being sick in Hospital, at School, 
Invalids, under punishment, &c., 



Eeturn of Comlnct, Chussilicatlou, and Sentcnco-s of rrisoners 
Cu.Htotly. 



CLASHES. 

Advanced, . .71 

First ffov 1st 6 mouths) fi 2 
tafter 1 st do.),. 36 
Second, . , 86 

Third, . . 32 

Probation, . . 1 

Total, . . 288 



TUANS POUTATION. 

For 7 years, . 



10 ,, . 


22 


14 „ . 


. I 2 


15 ,, . 


. 13 


Life, 


. 17 


Total, . 


. 71 


Total, . . i 



288 

205 

83 

289 

at present in 



riiNAL SBRVITUOli. 



For 3 years, . 


11 


4 . „ 


141 


,, 6 „ and abovc4, 40 


3, 8 „ 


, <>, 9 


>3 10 „ 


> a, 10 


,, Life, 


. 6 


Total, . 


. 217 



OuiMi'is of Prisoners in Custody, 



Murder, 

Conspiracy to Murder, 
Manslaughter, 

Assault witli intent to Murder, 
1 1 and llobbery, 

Grievous and other Assaults, 
Eape, 

Highway Robbery, . 

Horse stenling, 

Cow „ 

Sheep ,, * 

Stabbing, . * 

Coining, , ] 



7 

2 

7 

13 

3 

6 



3 

4 
6 
3 
i 



Forgery and Embezzlement, . 6 

Arson, and attempt to commit, . 8 

Perj ury, . . . .1 

Burglary, and Robbery and Bui’glary, 91 
Robbery, . . . .49 

Receiving stolen goods, . . 15 

Obtaining goods uuderfalse pretences, 2 
Larceny and previous conviction, , 15 
Larceny, . . , ,47 

Striking Superior Officer, , , l 

Mutinous Conduct, . . l 

Total, . . 288 



F 



riULirs- 
TOW.V (to- 
VKRNMKNr 
Prison. 

ftovemor's 

Report, 
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PnisoN OrrENCEs Committed dining tho Yeax’. 



Assaults on Officers, 


5 




Number of Offenders— 2oa. 




Conspiracy to assault Officers, 


9 


1 Punished 1 1 times. 


. 11 
. 45 
• 16 
. 21 


Gross Insubordination, 


ll 


5 


>» 9 „ 


Insubordination, 


ir 


2 


9} 3 ,, . 


Disobedience and Insolence, 


118 


3 


9 7 7 , , , 


Assaults on Convicts, 


41 


8 


9)6,, . 


Theft, . . . . 


1 


4 


• ^8 
20 


Idleness, .... 


12 


17 


, , 4 , j . 


68 


Disorderly Conduct, 


125 


2ti 




• 75 


Breach Prison Rules “Slight Of- 




48 


2 ’’ 


. 06 


fences,” . . . . 


150 


85) 


, , Once 


. 80 


Total, , 


489 




Total, 

Number not Punished— 389. 


. 489 



Employment — Daily Averages. 



Tailors, .... 44T}80 
Shoem^ers, . . . 6l-3fi4 

CcOi’pentei‘8, Coopers, and Sawyers, 13*133 
Smiths, .... 5-851 

Painters, . . . 3 *.530 

Labourers, . . . 62*851 

Stores, Books, andPatigneWork, 24*204 
Bakers, . , . , 4*000 

Masons and Stonecutters, . n*787 



■Weavers and Winders, . . 42*631 

Tinkers, . . . *725 

Picking Oakum, . . -976 

Laundry Men, , . . 6’fi83 

Daily Average ESective and 
Light Labour Men, . . 282*215 



Non-Effective, 85*320 



General Abstract of Profit on Prisoners’ Labour for year 1858. 



{>, a. 

Building and Labour Department, . . . 2,742 14 10 

Manufacturing Department, . . . 1,830 4 7 

Laundry „ . . . )69 17 n 

Bakery „ ... 107 10 I 

Profit on Pigs, . . . . . 41 1 0 



„ . „ „ .£4,85)1 17 5 

Being a Profit of £17 G.s. 8rf. per head on 282*215 Effective amlLigUt Labour 
Prisoners. 



Abstract of Expenses for Prison 



Salaries, . 


.£ .s\ 

3,440 17 


d. 

92 


Victualling, 


3,45.5 7 


5) 


Prisoners’ Clothing, 


937 19 


87.- 


Fuel and Lighting, 


842 14 


10* 


Officers’ Clothing, 


239 10 


o-l- 


Clothing for Prisoners on 






discharge, 


176 17 


6 


Medical Comforts, 


126 4 


0-2 


Incidental Charges, 


126 3 


2 


Washing and Soap, 


116 3 


9 


Alterations and Repairs 






of Prison, 


109 16 


9 


Gratuities to Prisoners, . 


104 19 


3 



Maintenance dmiiig tho year 1858. 



Routs, Rates, and 'Paxes, 


£ 

78 


3 


d. 


Prisonci’H on Discharge, . 


77 


3 




Utcn.sils and Furuituro, . 


71 


9 




Bedding, 


.52 


9 




Impluincnts. 


49 


14 


8 


Travelling Charges, 


41 


11 


10 


Medicinc‘.s and Surgical 
Instruments, . 


35 


1 


0 


Freights and Charges, . 


22 


16 




Advertising, 


1,5 


2 


2 


Funeral Expenses, 


9 


a 


2 



Total, . £10,129 14 lOj 



Medical 

Oncer's 

Report. 



MlilDICAL OPPICEH’S KEPOET. 

Pliilipstown Convict Prison, 
Januaiy 5, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — Advei*ting to iny monthly report.s for the past year, I have the 
nonour to state, that the general sanitary concUtion of this prison, during that 
period, was very satisfactory. 

The hospital contained on tlio 1st Januiuy, . 39 patients 

Ihe hospital admissions in the year were . . 20a ^ ’ 

as registered under the following classification. 
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Fever (Typhus), 

,, (light character 
Erysipelas, 

Hajmoptysis, 

Bronchitis, Asthma, Phthisis, 
Influenza, 

Cynanche tonsillaris, 

Dysentery, 

DiaiThoca, 

Gastritis, 

Colica, . 

Coustipatio, 

Dyspepsia, 

Hepatitis, 

Ascites, - 
Icterus, . 

Heemorrhoids, . 

Condyloma., 

Palpitations, Syncope, andlleart 
disease, 

Eheumatism, . 

Lumbago, 

Ophthjflraia, 

No. in hospital, 1st 
Admitted during year, 



Diseases. 



5 
2 
3 

13 , 

fTanuary, 1858. 



Scrofula, . 

Spinal disease, . 

Morbus COX 82 , . 

Diseased joints, 

Psoas abscess, . 

Other abscesses, 

Indolent ulcers. 

Wounds and sprains, 

Herpes, 

Stricture of urethra, 
Perineal abscess, 

I-Iydroccle, 

Hccmatocele, 

Orchitis, 

Bubo, . 

Piiraphymosis, . 

Paranychia, 

Otorrbo3a, 

Old age and general debility, 
Lunatics, 



Total, 



. 39 
. 206 



Discliarged cured or relieved, . 
Died, .... 



. 201 

. U 



246 

216 



Remaining in hospital, 31st December, 1858, 

MoNTHLr Avekage Number or Patiekts in Hospital. 
January, . . .37 

Febiomry, 



Iilarch, 

April, 

May, 

June, 



July, . 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 



Average iiumbor oniospital inmates for entii’e year, 29 { 
No. of convicts ill prison, 1 st January, 1 858, 

Admitted during year, 



32 

25 

24 

23 

24 
22 



. 399 
. 192 



Philips- 
town Go- 
veunment 
PnisoN. 



Medical 

Officer's 

RepoH. 



Total, . . . . .591 

Number and Causes of Deaths. 



Typhus fever, . . .1 

Sudden hannorrhage, from rup- 
tured vessels in lungs, -which 
presented most remai-lcable con- 
gestion ; death immediate, . 1 

Phthisis, . . . .2 

Chronic disease of liver, . . i 

Paralysis, . . . .1 

Scrofula, general debility, and old 
age, .... 2 

Psoas abscess, . . .1 

Morbus cox£e (including one pa- 
tient who was confined to bed 



nearly three years, and who 
laboured under additional dis- 
ease of his spine, resulting in 
dislocation of cervical verte- 
hraj), . . . . 3 

Spinal disease, accompanied with 
profuse discharge, and extreme 
debility on prisoner’s arrival, . 1 

Chi'onic gastritis— prisoner in last 
stage of emaciation on his ar- 
rival, . . . .1 

Total, . . 14 



Tins return shows pci* centage mortality of 2'368, in a population collected 
n*om ah the other prisons, and (bearing in mind tliat the t-wo last cases cannot 
be tairly attached to^ tlie mortality of patients who received ordinary chance of 
tteatment, m tliis prison hospital), offers .strong proof of the proper selection Of 
rlulipstown for an invalid depot; the locality being remarkable for salubrity, 

and tor longevity of its inhabitants. 

Sixteen -vvai*dcrs were treated in hospital for brief periods. 

JNo casualty, -worthy of notice, occurred in the prison. 
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'■^4 yi/th Annual Ilrjfor/ of (he Ijirninr-'i 

Seven cevtilied luniitics were tmusten-ecl dmdng tlie year irom this prison to 
the Central Asylmn. 

Ill taking this opportunity to recur to my three years’ seiwice in this pi-ison, I 
beg to ])e distinctly understood, that allusion to the extreme dejiaiencies in medical 
(urangements^ which I found on my anlval, is not intended to reflect on iudividiials 
hut to contrast vrith the present perfect system of Hygiene, which I coufideiitlv 
submit to comparison with any other public institution in the kingdom. 

Having already, in my report for 1S56-7, entered fully into the subjects of 
lunacy and malingering, I shall merely observe, that in dealing ’vvith those classes, 
I encountered dilficulties, and performed duties, arduous, important, responsible, 
and continuous, that have not devolved, single hand, upon any other hledicai 
Officer in the public sendee, and that are not likely to diminish, bo lono- as the 
present judicious separation of the classes adverted to, as well as of djmaerous 
and in’esponablc prisoners shall continue to refiuhe from the Medical Officer 
of this prison a devotion of time amounting to separate r(^ponsibility, and the 
l)erformauce of duties entirely foreign to those of his brethi’en in the Convict 
iService. 

It affords me sincere pleasure to bear further favourable testimony wdth refer- 
ence to the zealous attention ivith which my assistant, hfr. Iving, has performed 
his duties since my last report. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, }-om* faithful, obedient servant, 
MAimicE Cork, ar.n., r.it.c.s.i., 

Medical Supeidntendent. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



PKOTESTANT CHAPLAm’S REPORT. 

PhUipstowTi Convict Prison, 
January 10, 1859. 

^ Gentlemen, — In compliance with your req^ucst, conveyed to me thi-ough the 
Governor, I beg leave to furnish you inth my report for the year endiuir 3lst 
December, 1S58. ® 

Having referred in my last, at cousidemble length, to the topics usually 
embraced in a report of this kind, I do not think it neccssaiy on the present 
occasion to enter largely into the subject. I may remark, however, that the 
experience ot another year has deei)ened my conviction, that the present system 
ot coiunet discipline has been founded on thoroughly sound and excellent prin- 
ci[)lcs, and that the olijects for which we have been so strenuously labouring, iii 
the reformation of the prisoners, are in cour.se of realization. Indeed, there is 
every reason to believe that the firm discipline, daily industrial training, and 
above all, the moral and religious instruction which the convicts receive here, 
have been productive of the most beneficial results. This pei*suasion I eutertsiin 
on several gi’oimds, amongst ■which I may mention the solemnity witli which 
religious instruction is received, and the e\ddently better adaptation of them lives 
to the purposes of a vvell-regulated society. The fact of the prisoners being able 
to pursue their studies undisturbed, and Avith a perfect freedom from that extra- 
neous^ excitement Avhich is so indispensable to mental cuitui'C, contributes, I 
conceive, in no small degree to these happv consequences. 

Since the date of my last, only a very few of those under my pastoral caie 
htiA’c departed this life in the prison ; but we have had, I trust, one or two 
instances ot true conversion of heart., eridencing itself in a genuine repentance, 
and a simple reliance on the merits of the Redec*.mer. 

The schoohnastei*, j\Ir. Farrelly, has continued to maintain the high chai'acter 
Avhich he had previously gained for diligence and ability ; and his exertions in 
promoting the literaiy improvement of the coni’icts have been eminently useful 
in preparing their minds for the reception of moral and religious truths. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has been administered in tlic prison chapel 
four times during the last year, to Avhieli I have been careful to admit no one 
Avithout a due examination, with a vieAv to ascertain his fitnes.s to partake of that 
sacred nte. ihe classification system continues to Avork Aviththe very best results. 

I have the honoiu' to miiain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

, William Little, IT'otestant Chaplain, 

ihc Dii'cctors ot Convict Prisons. 
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KOMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S KEPOliT. I'lnr.iis- 

Plulipstowii Convict Prison, Jan. % 1S59. 

Gentlemen',— I n compliance with your instructions, communicated to me hr Piu.>40.\. 

the Governor, I have the lionour to fbrwnr<l my ronoi't for the year ending 31st 

December, 1858. ^07mt// 

By reference to my report, dated 20th January, 1857, it appears I found it §«£ V 
necessary to call your attention to the deficiency of chapel accommodation for our liemr/. 
prisoners, and the evil consecpuences likely to result therefrom, in a sanitary point 
of view. I am happy now to state, that the evil then complmned of is entirely 
removed : the chapel has been con.sidci’ably enlarged within the last year ; two 
confessionals of convenient size built ; a .small space on one side of the altar has 
been screened off from the view of the prisoners, which sawes as a kind of 
sacristy; and severid cells have been constructed to the rei*e of the altar, in wliich 
prisoners in sepimation attend mass and morning prayer, without the sliohtest 
communication with each other, or even a view of the other piisoners. 

The conduct of the prisoners during the last year has been, I am happy to 
state, with comparatively few exceptions, characterized by order and reguLarit)-, 
whether we view them in the discharge of their religions duties, or in the per- 
formance of the works required of them by the general regulations of the prison. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in stating it as my unqualified opinion, that 
if the unfortunate prisoners, after their release, liad the means of self-support, 
we would have very few re-convictions. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

P. Doyle, P.oman Catholic Chaplain. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons. 



HEAD SCHOOLMASTER’S REPORT. n^ead 

Philipstown Convict Prison, Jan. 6, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour l,o submit my annual report on the convict liejmt. 
schools of this prLson, for the year ending December 31st, 1858. 

I am happy to bo able to .speak most favourably of tlie success wliich has 
attended my hiboui's for tlie past year, and of the increased attention of nearly 
all the prisoners attending S(diool to their stiulies during that period. 

Bj' an order fi-om^ your Board in January lo.st, the arrangement for bringing 
the piTsoners in divisions, ae.coi'dmg to their age, wjis abandoned with the view 
of aftonling the lass edncat(td jn'isonors a greater number of hours weekly than 
those who were better instructed. The prisoners attending the day school are 
now divided according to tlieir literary attainments into three divisions, the least 
advanced, ctonsistiug of tho.s’u placed in the First, Second, Sequel, and Tliird 
lesson Books, tho.se tolcvubly advanced in thclowest divi.sion of fourth class, and 
toose who have been fairly educated in the higliest division of fourth cli^s. The 
Fu’st, Second, and Sequel classes attend school for two hours each day, on four 
days of the week; the third class attends school for two Iiours each day, on four 
days in the week ; the lower division of fourth class attends school for six hours 
m the week ; and the higher division of this class attends for two hours in the 
week. ^ Nearly all the pnsoners in this section of the fourth class can not only 
read with ease and iiitelligoncc any work in English literature, and write a good 
business hand, but know siifiicient aritlunetic for all the practical purposes of life; 
besides these useful branches of knowletlgo, very many of them are well acquainted 
with geography and grammar, and Iiavea, considerable knowledge of historj- and 
political economy. 

The arrangement for giving prisonei’s in the a<lvanced class two hours’ instruc- 
tion every evening after the labours of the day arc over, has been attended with 
the most satisfactory results. Nothing can be more gratifying than to ivituesa 
the assiduity with which all the prisoners in this class apply themselves to their 
studies. ^ Many of those who, while attending the day school, betrayed almost a 
marked indiflei'yncc to receive instruction, on being pomoted to the advanced 
class, become more studious and make more progi’css in a few months than they 
had done during the whole jircvions portion of their imprisonment. A very gi’eat 
iDOjority of this cla.ss are well instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, gi’imUnar, 
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iind geography, anti would, on ro-entcring society, be (Qualified to fill respectable 
situations, in which a knowledge of these subjects would be indispensable. 

The mode of imparting instructicni, and the subjects taught, are the same as 
detailed in my former reports. Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
writing from dictation, lessons on natural history, agricultime, its theoiy and 
practice, and the more useful lessons in political economy, are the outlines of 
the programme of instruction pursued in this school ; in all these subjects tair, 
and in the great majority of cases very satisfactory progress has been made. 

The individual examination of prisoners, when appljang for an additional 
supply of books for self-instruction in tlieir cells, has acted as a salutary stimu- 
lant to increased exertion. 1 carefully examine them on the siibject-matter of 
the books they have had, and mako a renewed supply depend on their knowledge 
of the subjects treated of in those books. Before I adopted this plan, I knew seyeral 
prisoners wlio obtained books and afterwards never read them until retm’ned, 
and on getting a new supply they followed a similar course. To tliis individual 
examination of prisoners I attribute much of the progress they have made. 

The conduct and attention of the prisoners, -while under instruction, is most 
satisfactory, their general demeanour presenting a pleasing contrast to that of those 
who attended school when I took charge of it three years since. At that time very . 
many -were not only opposed to receive any instruction themselves, but did their 
utmost to induce others to follow the same reckless coiu’se. Now, if a refractorj- 
prisoner attempts to distimb cither the order or harmony of the school by ill 
temper or any other iiTeguIarity, he is taken to task by his fellow-prisoners, who 
advise him to control his temper and conduct himself properly, so that any 
interference on my part or that of the discipline olficer is rarely requhed. Such 
is the order, regularity, and efficiency of this school, that it could -vie -with many 
of the best conducted schools of the higher class. This desirable state of things 
I do not altogether attribute to my oim Immble exertions in the good work of 
reformation ; the system of classification, and the general discipline of the prison, 
so humanely yet firmly carried out, htive aided mo much in the efiective working 
of my department. 

I feel much pleasiu-e in being able to state, that of 278 prisoners who were 
removed or discharged fi*om this prison during the past year, 245 were in the most 
advanced classes of rearling, and meven could read tolerably, 250 wrote a fair hand, 
and 194 were in the advanced ehis.ses of aritlnnetic. A large majority of these 
had also a fair loiowdedgc of geography, grammar, and the other subjects taught 
in this school. Those who had not progressed so favourably -were incapacitated 
from doing so, through old age and other mental or physical infirmities, hut 
these prisoners acquired much valuable information which, I trust, -will be useful 
to them in after life. 

In conclusion, I. beg to express to you how much the present efficient state 
of tins prison school has been promoted by the active co-opei-ation of Governor, 
Deputy Governor, Chaplains, and Cliief Warder, and to tender the expression of 
my grateful acknowledgments to these gentlemen for the valuable assistance they 
have rendered me in the discharge of my duties. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient smwant, 

Pathick FARRELLy, Head Schoolmaster. 

To the Chairman and Dh-ectors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



Return showing the Promotions in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, during 
the year 1858. 



Reading classes, from 
First to Second Book, . . 34 

Second Book to Sequel, . . 96 

Sequel to Third Book, . . 134 

Third to Fourth Book, . .164 

Total, . . 428 

Writing, from 

Slates, to large-hand on paper, . 72 

Large-hand to round-hand, . 168 

Round-hand to email-hand, . 258 

Total, . . 498 



Arithmetic, from 

Making figures to Simple Rules, 68 
Simple to Compound Rules, . 202 
Compound Rules to Proportion, 190 
Proportion to Practice, and above, 202 

Total, . . 662 

Total promotedinReading, Writ- 
ing, and Ariilimetic, . .1,588 
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Return showing the. Kumber in the School Classes, 31st December, 1857, the 
Admissions and Discharges from this l^rison during the year, and the Number 
remaining on 31st December, 1858. 



Philips- 
town Go- 
vernment 
Prison. 



Olassas. 



f First Book, 

1 Second Book, 

{ Sequel, . 
Third Book, 
^Fourth Book, 

Total, 



On slates, . . 
Large-hand, 
Round-hand, . 
Small-hand, 

Total, 



[■Figures, . 

Simple Rules, . 
Compound Rules, 
Proportion, 
LPractico, and above, 

Total, 



OnHoltH 
tllat De- 
cember, 
1857. 


Admitted 
during tho 
year 1858. 


TotaJ. 


>i3cliargodi 
and ro- j 
mored [ 
from Pri- 1 
son. 


Romain. 
ing 31st 
Dccomber, 
1858. 


Head 
Scliod- 
Totiil. maste^^s 
Eejiorl. 


22 


31 


53 


7 


12 


19 


44 


55 


99 


15 


22 


37 


47 


25 


72 


n 


23 


34 


108 


51 


159 


59 


70 


129 


142 


33 


175 


18G 


153 


339 


363 


195 


558 


278 


280 


558 


51 


46 


97 


9 


16 


25 


.5t5 


54 


110 


8 


6 


14 


83 


39 


122 


11 


21 


32 


173 


56 


229 


250 


237 


487 


363 


19S 


658 


278 


280 


558 


43 


45 


88 


8 


12 


20 


170 


105 


275 


67 


74 


141 


60 


9 


69 


25 


56 


81 


32 


13 


45 


41 


37 


78 


38 


23 


81 


137 


101 


238 


363 


193 


658 


278 


280 


668 



MODNTJOT FEMALE CONVICT PRISON. 



Mocintjov 

Female 

Convict 

Prison. 



The Momitjoy Female Dep6t, although then in a very 
nished state, was first occupied on the 20th of September, 1858, 
by prisoners removed, with their officers, from the C°rk Uepot, 
afterwards the officers and prisoners of Newgate were drafted m^to 
it, and, finally, according as accommodation was provided, the 
vacancies were filled np from Grangegoraian. A small ^™ibcr still 
remain in the latter prison, and they will be transfe^ed before the 
close of the present month. These removals were effected without 
difficulty or accident, with the exception of the escape of one pri- 
soner from the Cork prison, on the morning of the 26th September, 
prior to the removal of her class to Dublin. . -i i 

The oocnpation of this dep6t, in its unfinished state, has entailed 
much additional duty on the officers, and frecinently nine or ten °t 
their number have been employed at the same time to wa c _ e 
workmen engaged in the building. These difficulties neces^i y m 
terfere much with the routine of work and discipline, at the same 
time we feel satisfied that the occupation of this prison even m its 

unfinished state, lias already been a powerful adjunct o our 

matory appliances, by the separation of classes, the improve ^ ° 
and indnstey effeked, and the absence of mutual eentamina ion 
which is greatly prevented by the separate sleeping cells, i 

constructive arrangements of the prison. _ 

The conduct of the officers, with the exception of two, w 
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removed from the service for irregularities and neglect, has ceiie- 
vally been good, and the Superintendent reports favourably ofdkeir 
attention to their duties. Many have had, during the past winter 
months, serious difficulties to contend with from the unfinished state 
of the prison, and the want of accommodation for officers ; this will 
however, we expect, be remedied during the ensuing summer. ’ 

The conduct of the prisoners, with the exception of a few, h.as 
been very sati.sfactory ; and many, in their aii.xioty to obtain die 
benefit of the refuges, never commit the slightest lire.aoli of prison 
rules, and so gradually acc[uire habits of order and industry which 
hel]) them in after-life. 

The prisoners, after conviction, arc placed in the probation class, 
and afterwards removed into the third class; during this time they 
work entirely in their cells. When ]n-omoted to the second clas.s, 
they are permitted to work with the doors of their cells open, and 
the first class, and advanced class, only -work in association in the 
laundry and cleaning department, and at needlework ; a class of 
100 has been formed for tailoring, to make up slop coats, vests, 
trousers, &c. ; some few are employed as stokers, &c., at the boilers^ 
and heating af>paratus of the prison. 

The refractory prisoners are now altogether separated from the 
rest of the prisoners, so that, in isolation, their wayward tempers 
may calm down, and, when necessary, receive from the Medical 
.Officer the special medical treatment which their cases may require. 

We are happy to be able to state, tliat on one occasion only has 
a prisoner (one of this class) assaulted an officer; she was histantiy 
overpowered hy the other prisoners who were present. We thought 
it advisable to send tiro case for trial, when she was convicted and 
sentenced to an additional year’.s iin])ri,souuiont, on the cvidexrce of 
the convict who witne,ssed the assault. 

The Chaplains have errtered zealously on their mission, and we 
owe much to the benevolent lady visiters, who attend four days in 
each week to impart religioits and moral in.struction to the Protes- 
tant prisoners, and. also to the Sisters of Mercy, to wdioin the moral 
and religious instruction of the Koinan Catholics h:us boon intrusted. 

These ladies never speak to the prisoners except in the rooms set 
apart for the purpose, and their ministration has been attended with 
tlie best residts. 

The sanitary condition of Cork prison during the past year was 
not satisfactory; a fever of typhoid character broke out in the 
earner part of the year, by which fbrty-tlireo prisoners were at- 
tacked ; it was, however, subdued without loss of life, by the prompt 
treatment of tlie Medical Officer, Dr. Wycherly. There were, how- 
ever, during the year, six deaths in the Cork jn'ison, principally from 
consumption, and one who was removed to Dublin in a precarious 
sffite, died in the hospital at Mount joy. The sanitary condition of 
Mmnitjoy prison appears, at present, to he what we could wish. 

1 hree oases of msanity wore removed from Cork to the Central 
Asylum at Dundrum. 

Walter Ceoeton, Chainnmu 



J. Lbntaiqme, 
I. S. Whitt Y, 



Fireclors. 
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SOPERINTENDEOT’S REPORT. 

Mountjoy Female Prison, Jan. 8, 18.59. 
OKSTLEMEfi,— I have the honour to suhmit to you my fom-th annual report 
of the management of the Female Convict Prison for the year ending 3)st of 
December, 1858 ; a portion of this year, up to the month of September was 
passed in the pri.son at Cork 5 the reiuaiucler, up to the present time, in the 
Mountjoy Female Convict Prison, Dublin. 

AVitii regard to the first portion of the year there is little to be remarked of a dif- 
ferent character from what is stated in ray former report; the avocations of the 
prisoners were of the same description, and their conduct was, upon the whole 
extremely satisfactory. A very dangerous fever, of a tyjrhoid character broke 
out, by which forty-two prisoners were attacked, and some of them brono-ht down 
to a very precarious condition ; I am very happy to be able to state that, owino- 
to the slcdl and unremitting attention of Dr. Wycherly, then the Medical 
OfHcci', not a .single death oeeumid. 

The conduct of the school continued to give medlie satisfaction I have before 
had to record, and contributed, in 11 great degree, in combination with the indus- 
trial habits ac(iuu-ed through the regular prison discipline, to fit very many of the 
prisoners for the intermediate restraint of tlio refuges; 88 were considered 
worthy of this promotion, and were accordingly transfen-ed to the St. Tinoent Re- 
formatory at Goldeu-bndge, and to tlieProtestant Refuge atHarcourt-road, where 
then- conduct has since vindicated the estimate formed of them. Three prisoners 
who had shown symptoms of insanity, were removed to the Criminal Lunatic 
Asvhim at Dunih’um, after having undergone the necessary medical inspection. 

The conduct of the oliicers was, on the whole, good, with two exceptions, that 
of one class matron, who was degraded to the rank of assistant matron, and of 
an assistant matron, who was dismissed from the service. 

inie Cork prison w.as abandoned for Moimtjoy in the latter end of the month 
ot September, and this necessitated the removal, to Dublin, of 268 in-isoners, 
■\vith tTsrmity-four cliildrcn, u work of some (Ulficulty, wlien it is remembei’cd how 
the excitement, coiiserpiont upon change, tends to interfere with the discipline. 
I, myself, iii accordanee witli the wishes of the Directors, went to Dublin on 
the 20th ot September, in order to suj)crintcnd the preparations necessary for 
the reception ot the prisoner.s, leavin^f the Cork prison in charge of the senior 
principal matron. Tlui whole of the prisouoi's were trauflfeiTed in the course of 
eight (lays atterwavds, without any casualty, with the exception that, on the 
morning of the 26th, a prisoner namtid S, contrived to cftect her escape from the 
Cork jirison. This matter has received full investigation at the hands of the 
Directors ; and tlie olficer, under whose eluirgo the prison was at the time of the 
occurrence, lias been punished. 

Mountjoy prison was inaugurated on the 20th of September by the reception 
01 twentj' convicts, with a portion of the staff, from Cork depot, Further 
^ charge of the Constabulary, and accompanied always by some 

o the feiwde officers, continued to arrivo daily, until the entire of the prisoners 
in the old Cork prison (with the e.xeoptiou of the escaped prisoner to whom I 
Have referred) were received. 

On fii’st occupying the prison we found the building in a very unfinished state: 

- iiot fi.t to be given over, workmen employed throughout the whole of 
e pnson, and the necessity^ of ].>reveuting communication between them and 
e prisoners, added to tlie dilliculty of maintaining discipline on the opening of 
a new prison, incr(^^sed tho arduous nature of tlie task of watching over the 
‘U ge number of prisoners for wliosc safe custody I was responsible. A large 
nninb(?r of tradesmen arc still so engaged, and until they are finished a great 
^aoie must bo considered to exist to tho good management of the prison. 

he new punishment cells, in course of construction, are very much required; 
lei e m’e but four at present, and the knowledge of this fact wrought a great 
' ea ot niisehiefat the opening of tho prison. The prisoners got the idea that they 
eon u not be punished, there not being cells enough for the purpose, and the 
su t was so many olTcnces against order, that several had to be sent to Grange- 
pi man prison for punishment. The position of the present punisliment cells too 
so jectionple,^ being j ust at the entrance to the pnson ; and, as those who are 
in disposed fancy they give annoyance by being noisy and disordeidy 

le hearing of persons coming in, it tends to make their conduct worse, 
e mode m which the ceUulHv accommodation of the prison is disposed of is 
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this : 204 colls, Rs I have already stated, are occupied by tlic pvobationar)’, the 
third and second class prisoners ; the remaining 200 are ocimpiiul as dormitories 
only by firat class and advanced prisoners, who are o,m[)l(jyed during the clay in 
the laundry, cook-house, hospital, and stores. Il; is by the wamieii of these sec- 
tions that tlic cleaning of the prison is done ; any of them not engaged in these 
avocations work in associati< m. 

Nevertheless, 1 am Imppy to be able to say that, notwithstanding the drawbacks 
incidental to an unfinished Prison, the conduct of tlie prisoners has been, on the 
whole, good, and I estimate their progress as ilocidtully satisfactory. The system 
of classification, by marks earned through good conduct, industry at work, and 
attention to school, has produced most oxcellcut results upon not only the habits, 
but it is not too much to say, iiixm the very cliaraetcrs of the prisoners. It is 
the most powerful incontive to good that in luy experience has yet been tried. 

Great benefit, too, has been ellected by the diango Irom association to cells, 
inasmuch as it prevents the communication amongst the prisoners that was not 
merely idle but most injurious, as the chief burden of tlicir conversations fre- 
quency consisted of allusions to their past ill-spout livc.s, and these not always 
of a repentant character. Many of the prisoners themselves acknowledge, and 
I believe sincerely feel tbc benefit they have derived from this change. I have 
heal'd them thank Gofl for it, as it weaned them from sin and evil companions. 
This may, of course, be affected in some ca.ses, but I have reason to believe that 
it is ill general a genuine expression of feeling. 

A great deal has been effected for the moral iinprovimicnt of the prisoners by 
the attendance of the Chaplains, and by their cxhortation.s \ much is also due to 
the religious instruction impai'ted by tlio Sisters of Mercy to Uoinan Catliolic 
prisoners, and by Trotestaut lady vi.sitcrs to those of their own persuasion. My 
experienco, however, leads mo to disapprove of visits by the ladies of either 
creed, paid individually to the prisoners in tludr cells Ibr the purpose of affording 
religious instruction. It has a tendency to impro.sH tho ju’iHonors with an idea 
of their own consequence, and incline them to bc'conic presuming. They look 
upon it rather as an opportunity of talking tiiaii one of Icaridiig, and after alittle 
timn there is a, decided tendency on the part of tlm |)riHoncr i;o sc.ek to become 
too familai* with her iiistructre.ss. In time tluy begin to regard l.he attendance 
of their kind teachers rather in the llglit of visits of eoudoieuce than as admoni- 
tions to prevent tli<‘.m from a rcenrqmci^ to their evil ways; wlule, tlienfore, T 
am most anxious to have the religious iustvnetums iiontiniuid in the diflerent 
rooms set apart for tlm piiv[iose, I am of opinion that it lias been for the ad- 
vantage of the ])ri.4om‘i’s that the {‘(illnlur visits have ceased. 

The school has wi'ought immense benelit : it has given Imalthy occupation to 
the prisoners’ minds ; and while it has ileveloped an amazing amount of intelli- 
gence amongst them, scoms to have giv(3ii a Tiettm’ tone to their mode of think- 
ing. Those who arc remarkable for attonrion at se.huol tire seldom to be found 
amongst the ill-conducted or disorderly. '’The ultemtion in the school routine, 
devised by Captain Crofton, has elFectcd most important results for the better. 

the former system the prisoners went but iavice a-wcok to sc.hool, remaining 
there from tlirec to four hours ; now they av(‘. at school evmy day, though but 
for one hour. This now arrangement has the efiect of Iceeping the attention 
of the prisoners more alive \ they learn with a gi-eat deal moi’o ra;^udity, and have 
got rid of the disposition to waste, in talking, any portion of the time allowed for 
school. I think it right to state that these arrangements have been zealously 
and efficiently carried out by the school matrons. 

I should be glad to have all cliildrcn over the age of four years (even though 
the mother’s period of imprisonment be not expired) removed to somejuvcime 
reformatory institution. Their presence is injuriou.s to discipline, while they are 
themselves liable to bo contaminated by tho bad example and possibly bad teach- 
ing of their mothers. 

Since the opening of the new prison I have had every reason to be satisfied 
with the conduct of the officers. Some who have joined from other prison, 
and who were accustomed to associated classes, have a great many of the dutiM 
of a prison conducted as this is, partly on the separate system, to learn j but I 
hope in time they will discharge them in a satisfactory manner. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Delia I. Lidweil, Superintendent. 
The Directors of Convict Prisons, Castle, Dublin. 
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I certify that, to tho best of my Mel', the rules laid down for the government 
of the prison have been complied wltli in every instance, except in such, cases as 
have been distinctly reported to, or lu’ought under the notice of a, Director. 

Delia 1. Lidwell, Superintendent. 

Statement of Number of Convicts committed and disposed of from I st Januaiy 
to 31st December, 1858. 



In Custody, 1st January, 1858, 


Adults. 
. 419 


Children. 

27 


Received during the year, 


. 212 


15 


Born in the prison, .... 


• - 


1 


Total, .... 


. 631 


43 


Discharged during the year, 

Transferred to Grangegorman Government Prison, 


. no 


“ 


. 84 


2 


,, Newgate ,, „ 


. 1 




,, Refuge on Ticket of Licence, . 


. 14 




,, Lunatic Asylum, 

Escaped from Custody, 


. 3 




. 1 


_ 


Died, ...... 


. 7 

220 


9 


In Custody, 31st December, 


. 411 


34 



AGES OF PRISONERS IN CUSTOBV. 



Under 15 years. 


1 


20 „ . 


. 46 


„ 25 „ . 


. 133 


M 30 „ . 


. 82 


,, 35 . 


. 01 


„ 40 „ . 


. 33 


o 45 „ . 


22 


45 years and upwarcks. 


. 33 


Total, . 


. 411 



CONVICTIONS OF PRISONERS IN 
CDSTODV. 



Convicted in 1852, . 




. 3 


„ 1853, . 




- 22 


„ 1854, . 




. 12 


„ 1&55, . 




. 89 


„ 1856, . 




. 100 


1657, , 




. 104 


,, 1858, . 




. 79 


Total, 




. 411 



Abstract of PiusoNEUis’ Labour performed at tho Mountjoy Female, late 
Cork Convict Piuson, for one year ended 31st December, 1858. 

At Cork to 30th Sop- At Mountjoy to 3Ist 
tumhor, 185S, iiluo Btoombor, 18S8, three 
Montliu. Months. 



£ a. d. 

In waaliing the Prisoners’ Clothing, Bed- 

ding, li'C., . . 3&9 U> a 

,, Officers’ ditto, . 81 18 0 

In washing and repairing the Clotliing, 

for the Spike Island Con- 
vict Prison, . 054 ii 3 

In washing for Mountjoy {Maid) 

„ for Sniithfiold, 

,, for tho Four Courts Mar- 

slialsea, 

In Needlework done for the shops in Cork, 36 14 7 
Se^v^ng, knitting, and embroidery sold, 202 18 0 



£ s. d. 

135 9 10 
19 10 0 



2() 17 8 
4 19 9 

1 13 6 

*31 5 11 



At Cork, 


] ,035 9 3 


219 16 8 


At Mountjoy, 


219 16 8 




Deduct for expenses of Laundry, viz. : 
Laundry Matron’s salary, coals, soap, 


1,255 f> 11 




starch, soda, &c., . 


315 9 7 





Net total value of Prisoners’ labour, 939 16 4 

Average number of Prisoners doily employed, . . 224 '6 

Average value of labour per head, . . . £4 3 8jf 



’• In consequence of the recent removal of this establiBhnient from Cork to Dublin, very 
considerable interruption to needlework was occaaioned, and consequently only a small portion 
■was performed. 
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Number of Deaths during tlic yeai’: 



.2 o 
a 


Names. 


Received at Cork. 


Admitted into 
Hospital. 


Date of Death. 


Disease. 


545 


S.H. 


March 7, 1857, 


March 7, 1857, 


Feb. 2 e, IB.'ss, 




350 


A.R. 


Nov. 7, 1865, 


Dec. 1 , 1858, 


March 12 , ,, 




462 


B.K. 


Sept. 18, 13.56, 


Feb. 4, ,, 


Jti'y 2, „ 


Paralysis. 


329 


M.W. 


Sept. 14, 1856, 


April 9, , , 


Wj 21, .. 


484 


M.Q. 


Nov. 14, 18.56, 


March 20, ,, 


July S9, „ 




270 


E.C. 


July 30, )eii5, 


July 17, ,, 


Aug. 25, „ 




571 


M.Q. 


June 8, 1857, 


April 28, „ 


Dec. 9, ,, 


Tertiary Sy- 
philis. 



Diseases of those admitted to Hospital during the year ; 
Brondiitis, acute and chronic, 24 Hepatic diseases, 

Gastralgia, . . .12 rebricula, 

Cephalal^a, . . .14 Influenza, 

Neuralgia, . . .13 Ophthalmia, 

Dysentery, . . .14 Bheumatism, 

Gonorrliffia, . . .2 Lepra, . 

Ulcers, . . . .9 Papular Eruption, 

Leucorrhcea, . . .5 Epistaxis, 

Hysteria, . . .3 Syphilis, 

Dysuria, . . .5 Wounds, 

Bruises, . . .9 Aphonia, 

Dropsy, . . .2 DiaiThcea, 

Parturitio, . . .3 Colic, . 

Abscesses, . . .17 Synovitis, 



12 

75 

19 

17 

24 



Number of visits paid by Medical Oflicer, Mountjoy, from 25th September to 31st 
December, 76. Of visits same period to officers in their quarters, 30. 

Number of patients samo i)eriod admitted to hospital, 53 ; number discharged 
from hospital same period, 43; number of deaths same period, 1. 
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Tliere have been 1 ,962 extern cases of illness treated in the different cells aud 
v/axds of both ])i-isons in the Cork and Mountjoy. Three births occurred in Cork 
prison; tAvo oftlio children being still-born, the other healthy. Aprisoiiei*, M. L., 
mentioned in Doctor Wycherly’s report of last yeai' for inserting pins and needles 
in her breast, underwent the oiicration of having it removed ; her recovery was 
very rapid, and she has since received her liberty. Three prisoners were traiis- 
fen-ed to the Central Gi'iminal Lunatic Asylum from Cork prison, the symptoms 
of insanity having become very decided after cai'cful observation, tAvo of them 
at times being so violent as to require restraint ; the third was easily managed : 
she Avould stand in a fixed position for hours, quite in a maniacal state. The lu- 
nacy of all of them originated since their admittance into the Cork prison. Six 
deaths occurred in the Cork prison and one in the Mountjoy (Registry No. 57), 
of tertiary syphilis complicated Avith pulmonary consumption. This patient was 
transferred from Cork prison in a far advanced state of disease, and died on the 
9th of December last. During the month of J" anuary a numbei* of prisoners were 
attacked with fever, and though some of them proved very tedious cases, OAving 
to the prompt and active measures taken by Doctor Wycherly, not one death 
occurred. 

A large prison such ns the Mountjoy will requii'e hospital arrangements on a 
more extended and perfect scale tlian at present exist. It Avould be well if there 
were a detached building, with garden, for the exercise of the convalescent patients 
as m the adjoining male prison, and capable of accommodating between tliirty 
ana forty patients ; but should this be found objectionable, additional Avai’ds, 
lofty and Aveli ventilated, Avill be required, as without them Ave could not hope to 
provide against an increase of sickness or an epidemic in the prison. Even witli 
the small uuinber of sick hitherto in hospital, the detective nature of the present 
accommodation is much felt, some of the patients being obliged to be visited in 
then cells from Avant of siillicient room in the hospital which at present only con- 
tains foimteen beds. 

The sanitary state of this prison has been hitherto remarkably good since its 
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opening, considering tlio diaadvantiiges the prisoners labour under from the state 
of the grounds not yet admitting of their taking euilicieut open air exercise. 
The occasional too limited supply of water is also iimeh lelt, the imperfect fLush- 
ing of the water-closets often cairfing, from their pet^uliar ]>OHition, amostuu- 
pleasant .smell throughout the prison. This cU'lect will, no <1onbt, he shortly re- 
raedied, if not by altering the jircseut pn.sitiou of the water-ciosets, by such per- 
fect and frequent ilushiu'j us will ])revimt tlu*. ocieiuTcnce of all auciiuiulatious. 
The present ho3i)itul can he much imjn’ovcd by <‘.ularging ilu*. .surgery, to which 
the adjoining room could bo easily a, (hied, and by givingasn]>plyof liot and cold 
water,* also by improving the ventilation, both ol’the .surgery audliosjiital wari, 
and completing the hospital matron’s aj>artiiuint, by which tlie ward siie now oc- 
cupies may be given n]i to the patients, thus jnv.veutiug tlieir Ixiing over-crowded 
until a .sep.arate hospital or additional wards can be constructed. 

A dead room, with supply of water, &c., for jiost-mortem purposes will be re- 
quired. I need not dwell on the import:inc(^ of rendering all the sanitary aiTange- 
inents as perfect a,s possible in a prison containing so large a mimbcr of inmates; 
and I am sure the Directors fceltheimjiortauceof its not being at any time over- 
crowded. An auxiliaryprison, such as Newgate, would therefore, in my opinion, 
prove advantageous, alfording as it dot« tlie means oi' lessening the ]iressiu’c of 
too great a number of convicts, and of occasionally removing them for sanitary 
pmposes when the discipline or locality of one prisoner or the other may have 
proved iujmious to their mental or physical health. 

I have, in former reports, alluded to the dillicalty of treatment of a certain 
class of convicts who, from their incorrigibhs tempers and outrageous conduct, 
wholly without any ajiparent motive or cause, arc cousidtired liy many to labour 
under “ moral insanity,” and, tliorcfore, unfit subjet^ts for ]>uni.shment, not being 
accountable for tlunr conduct. Unlbrtvmately, we have luid to deal with several 
such cases, both in this prison and Grangegorman, wiLldn the last few months; 
and in .some instances their conduct so closely for a time resembled that of luna- 
tics that I treated them on the same principles 1 would adopt in cases of “acute 
mania,” and with complete success. In one instance a girl, A. N., Kegistry No. 
113, who had frequently been severely punished for most outrageoas conduct in 
breaking her windows and athmiptlng to (h^stroy her own life, wa.s found by me 
on examination to be subject to periodhuil fits of cxciiteimmt arising from func- 
tional derangement of the enhu'hu.'.Hystcm, and, ofcour,s<*, during tlieH(*/jMU’Oxysms, 
she was wholly unaccomitaljlo lor her coudmtt. On being ])la(Uid umhu* appro- 
priate treatment, these symptonw are, 1 tim Im-ppy to say, rnpidly Hiihsiding. I 
have little more to add to tji(( opinioii.s c.xpi'essed in former V(!porl;s by rae as to 
the best means of managing (hose, cases wluire .syinpl;om.s of illusion of theunclor- 
standing arc wanting ; ami, tlu?.r<(fore, the medie.al man dot‘s not considoi* himself 
justified in having the ]»atiunt removed (,o a lunatic a,sylum. JIo must have each 
case closely watched, and observe for him.seU‘ how fiir slui may be a Huhjeet for 
punishment or mcdicid treatnumt, or perhaps for both. ’’Jho subjee.t is oiic of 
considerable interest, in which gi'oat r((sponsibility is tln*own on the moflical officer, 
and each case of the kind that comes before him must be most iniimtcly and cai*e- 
fuUy examined to enable him to come to any thing like a correct conclusion. 

The want hitherto lelt in this prison of suitable punishment cells for refractoiy 
prisonei*s has been supplied; the Directors liaving caused to bo erected sixteen 
new_ ones, by whicli tliis branch of prison (li.scii)linc can in future be efficiently 
can'ied out. 

I have the honour to he, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Awly Banon, M^wlical Superintendent 
of IToiuale Convicts. 

The Chairman and Directors of 
Government Prisons. 



PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Gentijjmen,— In furnishing my lirst rc])ort as Protestant Chaplain of the 
Mountjoy Eomalc Prison, I shall mention lU)'' course of procedure, and notice the 
prisoners under my oai'C. 

I perform Divine Service and preach on Sunday; on Wednesday I hold a 
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catechetical lecture, a piinclpal part of which has reference to the Sunday’s Mountjoy 
sermon ; and on Saturday I attend, and in presence of the pihicipal matron, con- Female 
verse with the prisoners, individually, in succession. Convict 

On those days of the week on which I do not regularlj^ attend (foi^I have 
arranged ii-regularly to visit the schools during the appointed school hours), Protestant 
benevolent ladies of considerable experience attend, in pairs, among whom the Chaplahi's 
prisoners are allocated, so that each prisoner is presented once in each week, and 
always to the same lady. 

The prisoners appear to feel that an interest is taken in them, and they are 
evidently interested in oui* uirorts for their improvement. Some arc intelligent. 

The attention of 5ilmost all to the instTuctions given, is marked, and the testi- 
mony of the superintendent and principal matron is, that om- oiForts have been 
attended -with success, and that this is evident from the conduct and demeanoim 
of the Protestant prisonei's in general. AVe have, I regi*et to say, one of their 
number obstinately refractory ; another was so, but in her case there has been 
a change for the better. 

There are, at present, under my cai*e, thii’ty-one, being an increase of fifteen 
since my appointment. 

If one lately introduced into the seiwice might offer a remark upon the system, 

I would observe, that there appears to be in the aiTangements of the prison that 
which is calculated to render it “ reformatory.” 

There is combined, discipline, chastisement, lenity, not indiscriminate; educa- 
tion, religious and secular j labour, encouragement to industry to make chimacter, 
and to keep it, and the absence of occasion for despair. 

The dilferent oliica-s of the establishment with whom I Imve had to do, have 
afforded me every facility to discharge my duty with fidelity and effect, and I 
trust I shall be found to continue to avail myself of this opportunity of useful- 
ness, so as ill the part allotted to mo to aid, as I may be enabled, in effecting the 
important and benevolent design of the institution. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

David Stuaut, Protestant Chaplain. 

To the Dhectors of Convict Prisons. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. Rovian 

55, Ecclc.s-atreet, Dublin, CkapUm‘s 

Januai’y 7, 1859. Report. 

Gentlemen, — I liavt*. t.lu5 honour to submit my report of the Mountjoy Pemale 
Prison for tlie last tlii'ce months, during which 1 attended as Catholic Chaplain. 

As it is but a shoiM; time shico 1 assumed this important charge, I shall not 
presume to oiler any obHerviitions as to the discipline anil management of the 
prison. I cannot, however, allow this opportunity to pass without bearing testi- 
mony to the observance of the rules and (iisciplhie on the part of the olhcers, and 
without tendering at the same tune to the superintendent and other officers of the 
prison my warmest thanks for thoii' uniform civility, and for their kind assistance 
to me in the discliai’go of my duties. To their exertions I may, in part, attribute 
the beneficial results which I am happy to inform you, have already attended my 
labours. 

Since my appointment I have devoted much of my time to the confessioiis of 
the prisoners, who responded to my call with a willingness and eagerness that fai* 
sui’passed what I could possibly have anticipated. There are 386 Catholic 
prisoners in Mouutioy. Out of these, 330 have approached the Sacrament of 
Penance and Holy Goinmunion, and have shown a spirit of religion which I trust 
will be, in after-life, a barrier against their relapauig into their former ci’imes. 

These who have not as yet attended their religious duties are but few, and will 
soon be ready to approach the sacrnineiits through the indefatigable exertions of 
the Sisters of Mercy, whose instructions liavo produced the most salutary results, 
and will, I am satisfied, help most materially in instilling into the hearts of the 
prisoners sentiments of piety, and in training them to habits of industry, which 
will render them, hereafter, useful and edifying members of society. 

I have visited the hospital very frequently, and administered the last sacraments 
to four of the prisoners, one of whom departed this life in Decembei* last. I beg 
to express my acknowledgments to the matron in charge of this department, who 
tochar^s her duty with solicitude, and appears to me possessed of those quali- 
ties which render her peculiarly adapted for the portion she holds. 
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>[ouNTJOY I have also visited the .schools, bufc rarely, omug chieily to the great Jiumber 
Fejialk of prisoners flocking to the confessional; but from the order and discipline -which 
PmsoN^ I observed therein, and particularly from the atlmirable method adopted by the 

‘ schoolmisti'esses in imparting instruction, I can form a just estimate of the zeal 

Roman. and ability of the teachei's, us (dso of the success -which must, in due time, crown 
Catholic their arduous labour.s- 

Oiaplain's I avail myself of this opportunity to cxpi’ess my satisfaction (it the system of 
Report. separate cellular accommodation established in hloiintjoy, -which has been tmmd 
to work so beneficially elsewhere, and I should regret indeed, vei*v much, if. in 
any department of the prison, the donmionj system -were introduced, as I am con> 
fident it -\vould tend to demorf^lize, not only those sleeping in the dormitories, but 
would spread its peruicious effects throughout the entbe prison. I beg, there- 
fore, to record my opinion in behalf of the separate system, deeply impressed -with 
its importance and the advantag-es which it affords, and convinced that the good 
results to be derived from it will amj>ly compen&ito for any expense it may he 
necessary to incur in erecting more cells tor the accommodation of the prisoners 
to be di'afted from Grangegonnan before the end of March next. 

You -will allow me now to call your attention to one of the rules regarding the 
Chaplain, by -which he is requii-ed to visit the prisoners who are in punishment. 
From the veiy commencement 1 had the greatest objection to this rule, and my 
short experience in the prison has contributed materially to strengthen this objec- 
tion. Of course, the rule contemplates that such visits should be made by the 
Chaplain, accompanied by one of the matrons. Kow, her presence, as I have 
-\vitncssed myself, and beard from other Chaplains, .serves as an incentive to the 
prisoner to give vent to her anger, and as an occasion of uttering the foulest abuse 
against the matron, or any other officer whom she may consider tlie author of the 
punishment she is undergoing. You will agree with me that such is not an 
opportune occasion to make a favom*ablc impression on the prisoner. Besides, 
it occurs to me, apart from any objection which I, in common with others, may 
have^ -to this rule, that it would be much more desirable to summon the prisoner 
requiring admonition, to the chapel or lecture-room. This plan, which I have 
adopted ■\vitli advantage, removes every difficulty, and sccui'es, at the same time, 
the object aimed at in the frauiing of the rule refeiTcd to. 

Before I proceed any further, I cannot but expi*ess my deep semse of gi'atitude 
to the Bey. Mr. Dempsey, who, tliouglx not as yet trausfciTcul to JMountjoy, 
kindly came to my assistiince, ami by ids constant attendance in the confessional, 
cnnskh*rably lightened my la])oiu’s. Indeed I must confess, that ob.scvving the 
zeal and prudence exhibited by him, during his short connexion with Grange- 
gorraan jn-ison, and especially the ex])erience he has had while attending to the 
spiritual iuterests of other public institutions of this city, I know of no clergj-- 
man who has higher claims on the consideration of the Di]*ectors, and who appeal's 
to me better qualified for the appointment to the Chaplaincy, which, I under- 
stand, wiU shortly be made iu the Mountjoy Female Prison. 

F or my own part, having been connected for more than four years wth St. 
IMai*}' s Asylum and Heformatory, now established at Iligh-park, Drumcondra, 
whose chiet, and I may say exclusive object is the reformation of poor female 
penitents, I sliall, in the discharge of my duties towards the prisoners of Mount- 
j^oy> gladly avail myself of the exjierieuee and opportunities afforded me by the 
Sisters of om.’ Lady of Chai'ity, to whose care the institution at High-park is 
intrusted, and under whose management it has made such wonderful progress 
within the last few years. 

It is indeed gratifying to observe, that the services rendered by our Catholic 
religious institutions are, at length, in some measure, appreciated by Government, 
and that while the Sisters of Mercy, by their exceUent management of St. 
Vincent s Befonnatoiy at Goldeu-bridge, have won the admii'ation of the most 
enlightened men in these countries, and surpassed the expectations of the warmest 
supportei's of tlic reformatory movement, some encoimagement has been extended 
to the establishment at High-park, by allowing it pecuniary aid for the support 
of juvenile offenders, and bj’ having it duly ceitified as one of the reformatory 
schools of Ireland. 

As I have the honour of addressing gentlemen, who, I am happy to know, have 
taken so pi*ominent a part in the reformatory cause, it is quite unnecessary to 
remai'k that these i-cfonaatory institutions are closely allied with our prisons, and 
that exx)erience has shown that they inuai;, undoubtedly, be regarded as an 
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esseJitial element m all convict discii)linc. ’ Indeed, during my sliort connexion JiIorNTJor 

wtli the prison, I have bad sufficient evidence of this very important fact, not 

only in the deep anxiety felt by the prisoners to be admitted into the reformatory 

at Golden-bridge, but also in their continued exei*tiona to qualify themselves for * 

this privilege. It cannot be doubted for a, moment, but that the present system Honmi 

of rewards and punishments, and esjiecially that of dividing the prisoners into Caikolk 

classes, and promotbig them from one class to another, according to meiit and 

good conduct, has been a powerful en^ne in refoi-ming the prisoner, and in pro- 

moting prison discipline. But I consider wc shall have a much more powerful 

means wnthin our reach for the attainment of this important object, by adopting 

the reformatory institutions, and by holding out a certain hope to the prisoner, 

that if her conduct in prison be free from blot or stain, she may look fonvard to 

the period when she will be allowed to dwell witbin the same walls, and undei- 

the same roof, with those for whom she was taught from her infancy to entca-tain 

the profoundest veneration. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to return you my sincere thanks for your 
uniform kindness to me, and to assure you of the great respect with which I have 
the honour to remain, 

Tour most obedient, humble servant, 

James Murray. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, Dublin Castle. 



SCHOOLMISTRESS’ REPORT. 

Female Convict Prison,, Monntjoy, 

3 i St D ecember, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In submitting our third annual report of the Cork Convi(.‘t 
Prison school, for the year ending December 31st, 1858, we beg to state thatthc 
prisonei’s committed to our charge have given the utmost satisfaction in their 
attention and proficiency, showing always a derire to co-operate with us, as far as 
they are able, in acquiring the knowledge imparted, which wc try to adapt to their 
capacities, and we find that in general our cxerfions are attended with success. 

No case of insubordination in school has come under our notice, hut on the 
contraiy their conduct, during school-hours, is always respectful and submissive, 
and it is to be hoped that the efforts of all engaged in this work of reformation 
■\vill be blessed by cffecti^ig that end for which they all unanimously labour. 

Our removal to !Mouiitjoy Female Prison on the 20th of September last, ha.s 
gi-catly tended to facilitate our endeavours in the promotion of education among 
the prisoners, in affording us a larger an<l better school-room, by which we arc 
enabled to carryout more fullytlio.se parts of the National system that arc adapted, 
namely, simultaneous lc.ssons in geography, and the elementary parts of arith- 
metic ; but we would suggest that the .school-rooms should be fitted up, as the 
want of proper convenience mnst necessiu’ily retard the business of the school, 
and interfere with its arrangements. ^ i 

Our time-table here is on a much better scale tlian in Cork; it suits this class 
of people better, who find it difficult to fix their attention long on any subject 
requiring study or mental application. The higher divisions have six hours in- 
struction in the week, that is an hour each morning, the evenings being reserved 
for the lower divisions, who each get nine hours in the week. ^ 

The entire separation of the classes in this prison, we consider a gi^eat means 
by which the order and discipline of the several departments pay be mamtmned, 
and also it bas the much desired effect of stimulating the prisoners of the lowci 
divisions to aspire to those of the highei* ; seeing that they alone are permitted 
those privileges that the prison rules admit of, they readily enter upon that com se 
by which they can attain the same end. 

We consider it our duty to state that the superintendent has, upon all occa^ons, 
shown the most hvely interest in the school, and attaches the greatest importance 
to the improvement of the prisoners in that department. - 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obeffient servants, 

Mary OTIanlon, 

Eliza Mary Crosbie. 

School Mati'oiis. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, Dublin Castle, 



Si'hml 

mistre..y$' 

/xfjKItt. 
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NEWGATE FEMALE CONVIOT PRISON. 



In October last tlie diacipline officers and prisoners beloncring to 
Newgate were removed to tlie new dep8t at Monntjoy, since whicb 
time it has remained closed, and all the officers, except the oate- 
porter have been discontinued. We have refrained from puttine 
this person on the estimates for 1859-60, as we calculate that till 
Mountjoy Prison will contain all the female convicts now in custody 
or likely to be sentenced during tlie ensuing year ; at the same time 
we consider that Newgate^ should not be relinquished as a convict 
establishment,^ as the buildings, though very old , are in good repair 
and will require no outlay during the ensuing year ; and shoqld 
increased accommodation be required, or ,an epidemic break out at 
Mountjoy, it would be found useful as an auxiliary. 

One death has occurred from violent typhus fever, but the prison 
■was other'wise healthy, and no case of insanity was reported. 

Wai.tee Cboeton, Chairman . 

John Lentaignb, > - . , 

I. S.Whitty, 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Presbytery, Ilalstoii-street, 

„ T , 25, 1850. 

1 , honour to submit, to tho lioaivl of Directors the 

foUowmg report of the conduct and character of the prisoners under my charge 

rarS Chaplain of the Eumalo Convict Ilcpflt, Neivgate, during the 

X cannot speak too favonr.ably of the docility and good dispositions of the 
prisoners during th.it period.^ Their attention to religious instruction, obser- 
vance oi the practice ot religion, and .submiasion to prison disoipHuo, was quite 
what could bo desired ; and I am happy to observe alao tliat there has been a 
marked improvement m their mental cultivation. 

I have adverted in previous reports to what occurred to my mind as the 
absolute necessity for a classification of prisoners, with a view to their real cor- 
rection and reformation. I have now to add that my entire experience has 
rested m a confii’mation of my original impressions upon that matter. 

i have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant, 

Joseph C. M‘Cann, 

Roman Catholic Chaplain, Female 

rnt Tx' A ^ Convict Dep5t, Newgate. 

Ihe Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland. 

Statement of the Number of Convicts in Custody, Committed, Disposed of, &o., 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1858. 



In custody, 1 st January, 1858, . 62 

Committed from County Gaols, . 23 
„ „ Cork P. Prison, . 1 

Total, . . .86 



HOW DISPOflED OF. 

Removed to Mountjoy Female 

Prison, . . 64 

,, Grangegorman, . U 

», G. Bridge Refor- 
matory, . • ® 

Discharged, - . . .5 

Died, . , . .1 

j Total, . . .86 

Remaining in custody, 31st Decem- 
^ . I ■ber? 1858, . . . .Nil. 

Highest number m custody during the year, , , €9 
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PERIOD OF SENTENCES. 


AGES AT time OP CONVICTION. 


Newgate 


3 years, 




10 


10 years 


and under 14, 




_ 


Female 


4 




. 66 


14 




,, 16, 




7 


Convict 


5 „ 




. 1 


16 




n 20, 




17 


Prison. 


6 




1 


20 


»» 


» 30, 




41 








. 5 


30 


SJ 


M 40, 




17 


StaiisHos. 


a V 




. 2 


40 




„ 50, 




3 




15 „ 




. 1 


50 




„ 60, 
and npwards, 




1 








— 


60 


,, 












86 



























86 




Convicted in 1853, 


1 


Convicted in 1 857, 


24 






„ 


1854, 


. 4 






1858, . 


22 






„ 


1855, 


. 10 








— 








1856, 


. 25 




Total, . 


66 








Crimes, 


in conformity with Gaol Returns. 









Arson, 

Assault, 

Assault and Robbery, 
Burglary, 

Felony, 

Larceny, 

„ from Dwelling, 

„ „ SIiop, 

„ „ Person, 

„ of Fowl, . 

„ of Money, 

„ of Clothes, 



9 Larceny, after previous conviction, 8 
1 ,, and subsequent felony, . 1 

1 Picking Pockets, . . .1 

2 Robbery, . . . .2 

7 Receiving Stolen Goods, . . 12 

14 Stealing Money, . . , ; 

5 „ Wearing Apparel, . 1 

4 » a Rug and Blanket, . i 

6 Sacrilege, . . . .2 

1 Vagrancy, . . . . 1 

1 _ 

5 Total, . . .86 



Absthact of the Expenses of Newgate Female Prison, from 1st January to 31st 
December, 1858. 



Hoad of Survioo. 



Salaries, 

"Wages, 

Victualling, 

Fuel and Lighting, 
Alterations and Repairs, 
Incidental charges. 
Contingencies, 

Furniture and Utensils, 
Implements, . 

Medical Comforts, 

Rent, Rates, and Taxes, 
Freights and Charges, 
Prisoners on Discharge,- 
, , on Removal, 
Funeral Expenses, 
Washing and Soap, 
Cleaning Prison, 
Bedding, 

Officers’ Clothing, 
Advertising, . 
Gratuities to Prisoners, 
Prisoners* Clothing, . 
Officers’ Rations, 



Amount. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


131 


17 


6 


349 


0 


0 


337 


1 


0 


262 


19 


8 


20 


16 


0 


24 


0 


0 


5 


1 


4 


3 


18 


3 


4 


0 


7 


3 


12 


9 


11 


18 


6 


I 


4 


6 


0 


18 


e 


1 


13 


10 


0 


13 


0 


21 


17 


6 


19 


13 


0 


1 


1 


6 


5 


13 


10 


1 


10 


0 


13 


1 


4 


139 


2 


4 


47 


18 


1 


,398 


IS 


1 



GRANGEGORMAlir FEMALE CONVICT PRISON. 

GORMAN 

Grangegorman Convict Prison will be handed over to the city c™™t 
authorities on the 31st of this month, when it will cease to be a con- Pbisok. 
TCt dep6t, conseq^uently no expense for buildings has been incurred 
beyond what was absolutely necessary for keeping them in repair. Bepm. 

For the last five months the prisoners have been gradually re- 
moving to the new convict dop6t for females at Mountjoy, accord- 

(j 2 
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iiig as accommodation could bo provided for tlieir reception ; but 
the penal cells of that prison having been only just finished, we 
have hitherto been obliged to leave some of the n'lost troublesome 
prisoners at Grangegorman until proper cells should be provided 
lor their reception. This has entiiiled much additional duty on the 
superintendent and officers, which hius been discharged with zeal 
and efficiency. 

With this exception the conduct of the prisoners has been gene- 
rally satisfactory. Mrs. Rawlins beai's amjdo testimony to their 
anxiety to improve themselves at school. The schoolmistress re- 
ports ‘‘ that she has had on no occasion to make the most trivial 
complaint of any individual at school ; they have all been attentive, 
obedient, and respectful." 

Dm'ing the past year there have been five deaths in this prison, 
but no case of insanity. 

We have to regret the loss to the convict department of the valu- 
able services of Mrs. Rawlins, the superintendent, who remains in 
charge of the city prisoners, and whose experience, zeal, and judi- 
cious management deserve to be highly appreciated. 



Walteb. Ckofton, V/Mirman. 
John Lentaigne, 

I. S. Whittt, 



j- Directors. 



Oovernor's 

Report. 



GOVERNOR’S REPORT. 

Graiigi'fwman Prison, 
Duhlin, tIauLiary 18, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — I Iiave the honour to Hubmit tho annexed staiintical return of 
the prisonci*s in this prison for the year ended 3 1st December, 18.58. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thomas L. Synnott, Governor. 

The Direp.toi‘S of Convict Prisons, 



Dublin Castle. 

In custody on 1st January, 18.58, 



Ccmvlels. 

J93 



-eceivod during the year — 


Conviots. Clulilren. 


Prom County Gaols, 


30 4 


„ Cork Pemale Prison, 


74 1 


„ R. C. Reformatory, 


3 


,, Shelter Institute, 


1 


,, Mountjoy Female Prison, . 


10 


,, Newgate, 


(> 2 


,, Born, 


1 



Chlldnn. 

17 



124 



Disposed of during the year 

Discharged on completion of sentence, 30 
, , Commutation, of , , 2 

,, free pardon, . jj 

„ to St. Vincent’s Refor- 
matory, . . 84 

„ Shelter Institute, . 1) 

Transferred to Mountjoy Pemale 

Prison, . . . .10.5 

,, Cork, . . 2 

Died, . . . . f> 

Sent to South Union Workhouse, . 

» R. G. Orphanage, 



317 25 



3 



n 



1 

‘2 



240 17 



Total number in custody on 1st January, 1850, . 77 
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Return of the Sentences of the Convicts in custody on 1st Januaiy, 1859. 



Transportation for Life. 

„ rifteen years 

„ Fourteen ,, 

,, Ten „ 

„ Seven ,, 



For Seven Years’ Penal Servitude. 
For Six 
For Four 
For Tliree 

Total, 



Guanue- 

gokman 

Fejiale 

Convict 

Prison. 



— Governor’s 
77 Report. 



Abstract of Expesbitdee for the year ended 31st Becemher, 1858, 



Hoads of Servioo, 



Salaries, .... 
Victualling, 

Fuel and Lighting, 

Contingencies, 

Utensils and Furniture, . 
Medicines, 

Medical Comforts, 

Gratuities to Prisoners, . 
Travelling Charges, 

Prisoners’ on Discharge (clothing), 
Prisoners’ Clothing, 

Washing and Soap, 

Bedding, 

Officers’ Rations, . 
s. Clothing, 



Total, 



Amount. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


1,112 


17 


2 


1,190 


14 


7 


268 


12 


10 


119 


0 


0 


12 


3 


2 


24 


12 


3 


19 


2 


11 


134 


10 


0 


31 


6 


0 


7 


14 


7 


489 


15 


2 


203 


3 


1 


18 


1 


2 


102 


19 


3 


26 


13 


7 


3,761 


5 


9 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. Superb,- 

Grangegorman Government Prison. 

Mai'ch 10, 1859. 

GENT!T,EMEn,_In submitting my report for the year 1858, 1 bee to rem.wk 
“^™tbing e.’ctr.aordmary has transpired in this prison. 

With regard to the discipline, I regret to say tbei-o are a few badly conducted 
pnaonens (some of whom were noticed in my report of 1857), whose conduct 
continues as outrageous as ever, owing chiefly, in my opinion, to the absence of 
siutawe punishment cells, such as are now generally provided in convict misons 
to prevent communication. ^ 

The school has been conducted, as in the three previous years, by Miss Denvir 
m Whose zeal and assiduity the progi-ess that many have made is mainly attribnt- 
aoie; at the same time I cannot but reiterate the expression of pleasure afforded 
me When witnessing, as I often have done, the anxiety of the prisoners, degraded 
though they be, to raise themselves from the thraldom of ignorance. 

In remarldng on the indn.stry, I consider it has been, on the whole, more than 
equal to what might bo expected from a class of females, the greater part 
La * ® cradled either in misery or infamy, and reared in indolence, 

ana totally ignorant of .any thinir approaching iudustrid labour. 
fkl pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficient manner in whicli 

me othcers generally have discharged the hazardous and responsible duties 
aevolvmg upon them. 

last rf'if report, which I have every reason to believe will be the 

that ® honour of submitting, without expressing my earnest hope 

colony may yet be found to which many will be removed after havino- 
passM through the intermediate stages so well calculated to fit them for hecoia- 
tm f hsefulmembers of society, away from the allurements which niivht 

tend to shake the foundation of reformation. 

I have the honour to he,' Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Ti,. T>- . a „ Marian Raweiks, Superintendent, 

J-ue Directors of Convict Prisons, 

IHiblin Ciistle. 
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1 certify that tlio rules and regulations have been strictly adhered to, ex- 
cept such cases as have been ilistinctly rcportcMl or bronglit under the notice 
of a Director. 

Marian Kawlins, Superintendent. 



SUEGDON’S liDPOET. 



Gentlemen, — In conformity with your desire I beg leave to submit my annual 
report for the past yeai’, 1858, in relation to the surgical department of the 
Richmond Female Government Prison. 

The subjoined list represents the diseases treated in the hospital. 



Syphilitic, secondary diseases, in- 
cluding ulcerated throat, venereal 
eruptions, and rheumatism, 

Skin diseases, comprising lepra, 
psoriasis, impetigo, and porrigo, . 
Scrofulous affections — abscesses, 

diseased ankle joint, and ulcera- 
tions, . . . . _ • 

Inflammation, including otitis, oph- 
thalmia, bursitis of ankle, . 

Total 



Hajmorrhoidal — uterine and ovarian 

diseases, 3 

Wound ofthe temporal artery, . l 

Erysipelas in face and head, . . i 

Cuii.DHEN ; 

Scrofulous abscess, enlarged glands 
iu nock, 2 

Total 28 

:rns, 15. 



I have only to observe, that iu the diminished number requiring to be admitted 
during the year, syphilitic, cutaneous, and scrofulous diseases continue to repre- 
sent the majority. One case is somewhat pcculiai’ ; it is that of Ellen Dalton 
who was received in hospital, December, 1855, on account of an ovarian tumour 
of rapid growth, complicated with repeated attacks of pcritoncM inflammation, 
which though subdued frequently recurred to the imminent peril of life; subse- 
quently abscesses formed, and a rare but imperfect rnniiing resulted, and in this 
precarious condition she has been for three years an iumato of the hospital, and 
an object of constant vigilance, being violent in temper, vicious, and I'cfractory, 
and likely, with less care, to have caused her own dcHtnu’tion. 

I deom it right that I should aclcno'wledgo and reiiori, f;f> you that Miss Ryan, 
the supcrintonclent, has discharged the duty intrusted to lier with untiring care, 
fidelity, and intelligcuicc, frequently a task of no small dilUeulty. 

T have the honour to bo, Gentlomeii, yom* very obedient servant, 

Auixandeu IIhai), 

Surgeon to the (ivangegorjuan Government 
Eemalo Convict IVison. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, Duldin Castle. 



MlilDlCAL OhTTCKR’S REPOR'i'. 

Mouiiljoy-siiuarc, 

Jannaiy, 1859. 

Gentlemen, I have the honour to foiward my annual report of the Grange* 

gorman and Newgate Government Prisons, and although the number of deaths 
in the former prison exceeds that of the previous year, 1. have no reason to alter 
my opinion, formerly cxprca.sed, of its liigldy satisfactory sanitary condition; the 
fatal cases occumng in broken-down constitutions, aJlected for the most part 
with pulmonary phthisis, and other incui’ablc diseases, certain sooner or latw to 
prove fatal. The accompanying tables will show the numbers treated in hospiti^ 
and the results ; the daily average number of sick for the hist seven years; the 
disease.? from which the patients .suffered, and the particulars of the fatal cases 
during the year. 

Remaining in Hospital under my core, 1st January, 1858, 

Received during the year, . . • . • 

Total, .... 

Of these have been discharged, .... 

Died, . . • • • • • 

Remaining in Hospital, 31st December, 1868, . 

Total, . . • • 



. 9 

. 113 

.IS 

. ns 

. 5 
. 4 

. 122 
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(Xranre- 


Diseases of those admitted to Medical Wards during the yoai'. 




ilOUMAff 

Pemalb 


Ascites and Anasarca, 


2 


External Inflammations, . 


. 13 


Convict 


Bronchitis and other Pulmonary Com 




Fever and Febrile Complaints, 


8 


Prison. 


plaints, .... 


19 


Ilydi-occplmlus, 


. 1 





Diarrliooa and Dysentery, . 


15 


Iritis and other affections of the 


eye, 3 


Afeilicnl 


Dentitio, .... 


4 


Malingering, 


3 


Ojficer's 


Diseases of Stomach, Liver, Bowels, 




Eheuinatism and Neuralgia, 


6 




and Kidneys, 


12 


Uterine Complaints. 






Debiiitas, .... 


3 


Piirturitio, . 


2 




Epilepsia aud Hysteria, . 


11 


Hospital Nurses and Assistants, 


. 3 




Syphilis, .... 


4 









Erysipelas, . . 




Total, 


. 113 



Paeticulaes of tlie five fatal eases during the year. 





Wlion rcRoived 
into Prison. 




Conviotoil. j 


Whon last rccolv- 
od into HospiUl. 




Cause of 
Death. 


Name. 




Wliore. 1 


Wlian. 


Whon died. 


J.M., 


April 23,1856, 


34 


Cavan co. 


Feb. 25, 1853, 


Dec. 21, 18.57, 


1858. 
April I , 
„ 10, 


Plitlusis. 


C. R, 


, Feb. 5,1855, 


64 ■ 


Tyrone co. 


June 28, 1852, 


Feb. 0, 18.58, 


Disease of the 


K. C., 


a 

JO 

03 


29 


Waterford, 


July 2,18.56, 


April 12, ,, 


» 20, 
June 26, 


Heart. 

Apoplexy. 


J. S., 


Oct. 2, 1854, 


34 


Dublin city, 


Oct. 2, 1854, 


„ 13, „ 


Cancer of tlie 


A.M., 


Jan. 8, 1855, 


37 


do. 


Jan. 8, 1855, 


Jan. 3, „ 


July 13, 


Womb. 

Abdominal 












Disease. 



The greater number of the con-victs, hitherto confined in (xrangcgorinan prison, 
having been already transferred to thcMountjoy prison, and the remaining por- 
tion of them being soon about to follow, it is not no(‘,{‘Ssary that I .should now 
trouble the Directors with any obsiirvations or HUggestions as to its .sanitary 
improvement, having already sent in a separate report of tho mw female prison, 
and made such suggestions as occurred to me. The Newgate Auxiliary piison 
having been tem])orarily closed since tlie 20th of October last, I have merely to 
state, as regards this prison, that notwithstanding its locality, it has always been 
I'Cinarkahle fjr the good liealth enjoyed by its inmates, not only since its opening 
for the reception of convicts, but in former years wlien employed ns a City prison. 

Por this reason, and for others mentioned iiimy ivport of thcMountjoy prison, 
I consider tliat its being kept open will much condiieo to the improvement of the 
s.anitar^ condition of the female convicts generally. Put one (math occuiTcd in 
this prison from the period of its opening. A. It, died on the 8th of March last, 
aged thirty, of fever. Her case was one of unusual severity, and resisted all 
efforts to save her. The number of visits paid by me to Gi’angegorman prison 
during the year, and to this prison up to the 20th of October last, when the 
last of the convicts -were removed to Mount joy, was 322. 

The health of the female convicts generally has b(u»n satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the too limited open air exercise wliicli the present state of the grounds 
in the new prison allows them to enjoy, hut in a little time this defect will be 
removed, when they can he got into 'a fit state. Tlie dietary is also susceptible 
of improvement ; after the comdets have been some time in prison many of them 
have a strong dislike to_ use .stirabout for breakfast, and, consequently, there is 
considerable waste of this food. X would, therefore, suggest for the consideration 
ol’tho Directors whether it might not bo well to substitute coffee, or cocoa, and 
bread for breakfast on the three days bi the week on which stirabout is now 
given, the cost being, I believe, about tho same. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Awly Banon, 

Medical Superintendent of Female Convicts. 

The Directors of Convict Frisons, 

Dubhn Castle. 
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PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

GraEgegorman Glebe, Eublin, 
lltb Mai'cb, 1859. 

Notliiiig has occurred at Grangegormun Government Prison during the past 



GRANPfi- 

GOR>UN' 

Female 

Convict 

PllISON. 



year to call for any detailed I’Cport. ^ ^ 

The conduct of the majority of the prisoners under my chai'ge, especially of chaplain's 



p Protestant 



those whom I have admitted to the Holy Communion, has been very satisfactory, Report. 
and such as to afford hope of permanent improvement. The minds of all have, 
however been more or less unsettled by the prospect of their removal to the new 
prison; and in the case of those who had been previously inattentive or insub- 
ordinate, the effect has been highly unfavourable. I trust, however, that after 
the change has taken place, they will become more amenable to advice and 
insti’uction. . , n , . 

The above-mentioned circumstance has added considerably to my duties at the 
prison during the year. 

Wm. Matuhin, Chaplain. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Convict Prison, Grangegorman, chaplain's 
1st January, 1859. Report. 

Gehtlemen,— Tom- request to forward to your office my report as Ctaplainto 
the Grangegorinan Convict Prison having been presented to me by the Governor, 

Mr. Synnott, I take leave to say that, as I am in attendance at the prison only 
since the end of last August, so brief a period gives me little to report. 

In every department in the prison great regularity appears ; and I have been 
able to observe that, while strict diseiplino is enforced, the convicts feel how 
their safety much more than their punishment is in view. 

The visits of the Sisters of Chtinty produce among them an amount of good 
perhaps not alwivys duly estimated, tor those ladies instruct the convicts in naoral 
duty, teach them to bo obedient, console them in their sorrows, and encourage 
them in their hopes. 

The convicts here at present, I need not tell the Dirertors, lu-e few, them.ajo- 
rity liaving been recently removed to the Mount] oy prison; but I deem it of 
importance to remark, that when their removal was expected, they felt deep 
regret, which suggested to me in course of my visits to assure them that^ the}' 
might anticipate receiving in the new prison the care they had experienced in the 
one from which they were about to be removed, and that of this I had no doubt, 
particularly as the Idnd aud considerate men known to them in authority were, 

1 presumed, to be the inspectors of theii' condition. 

To me the regret felt by the convicts leaving Grangegorman is evidence of the 
wisdom which has so long distinguished their Governor and Matron in exercise 
of the power invested in them. 

In my belief the poor creatures who are the subject of these remarks have 
never been dead to feelings of virtue, for they have returned to it readily, have 
been heard in penitential sorrow to praise God for his mercy, and to uivoIm upon 
the cleroyman who ministers to tlieni every blessing. The convicts feel no 
doubt intensely theii- loss of liberty, and their separation from society— they 
^veep for their misfortunes— yet, when the hour of their liberation shall be commg, 
they will dread the thought of being let out of prison to encounter again the 
trials of the world; audit need not hereafter be matter of wondei' if some ot 
those unprotected beings, meeting almost of necessity old occasions, shall fail 
anew to be re-committed. , , , i • .i. j? 

In many instances they have expressed anxiety to be placed in the reiorma- 
tory, an institution of mercy which well deserves to be supported, ^Iculated as 
it is to restore in few years hundreds of reformed females to sorrowing families. 

There are convicts just now in Grangegorman sent from other prisons most 
difficult to render amenable, and it is remarkable that the most reftaetoiy have 
been at some periods inmates of poorhouses — not that I wouldbeunderstood to mean 
that the asylums of the iioor arc left without discipline, or that their chaplmns 
are not men of great zeal, I entirely believe in the contrary — in tact know it 
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state merely wliat I am told, witliout time or opportunity to ascertain tlie cause 
of the evil, or to trace it to its soui*co. 

It remains to be observed that, as this prison is (leslined soon to cease to be no 
longei’ a place for convicts, I have omitted many points which would otherwise 
be subject-matter for report. 



I am, Gentlemen, with great respect, your vciy faithful servant, 

LuiCB Demusey, 11.C. Chaplain. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons, 

&c., 8rc., &c. 



PPESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

29, Blackliall-street, Dublin, 
5th January, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — Since the return I made to you last year of the female convicts 
in Grangegormau prison who were under my care, I have nothing of a particular 
nature now to communicate. I am happy to state that they were (with one or 
two exceptions) attentive and well-conducted ; some of them have improved in 
reading, and others can read remarkably well. Some of them have assisted in 
the hospital, and others have been activriy and usefully tnnployed in the laundry. 
They have, in general, made considerable proficiency in their knowledge of the 
sacred Scriptm*es, and in that excellent summary of theology, the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism. 

I remain, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

T^. « « Simpson. 

I be Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



SCHOOL MATRON’S BEPOJiT. 

Oraiigcgorman, l.'it January, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — In obedience to your dirtaitioiiH I have the honour to submit 
my Annual Report for tlie year 1358, on tlie e<hu!iitumal department of the 
Grangegorman prison. 

The system of inatruidiion adopticd and tlie luicjupaliou of time continue the 
same lus heretofore; the imigrcas made by t.he pri.soners is, 1 am Imppy to state, 
most satisfactory. 

Some of the women are able, to read with intelligence, and to write a fair 
hand ; they also possess a tolerable Icnowlodge of geography and arithmetic, 
while othew, who^ show a greater degree of intelUgeiute, togi'.tlier with a willing- 
ness to assist their less advanced companions, arc now .suited to fill the office of 
monitresses. Allow me to add, that those latter have shown themselves most 
anxious to be useful, and by their general good conduct luid improved demeanour 
towards their fellow prisoners, have fully jiroved that the hope of advancement 
softens the asperity of the most rugged naturi!.s. 

Within the last year 209 prisonei\s came under my instruction; and I am only 
too happy in being able to remark, that I had no occoaion to make the most 
trivial compLaint oi anj^ individual committed to my charge j on the contrary, all 
have been most attentive, obedient, and respectful. 

As I am deeply impressed with the great responsibility of the office committed 
to my care, I trust that I omit no o]3portunity of pointing out to the prisoners 
the importance and necessity for the practice of good conduct and honest exer- 
tions when they shall be discharged from prison. 

Mr. Coyle, District Inspector, has, on every occasion, expressed himself 
P^^^sed with the proficiency, attention, and conduct of the prisoners, 
which, I presume, he has reported. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

m, «« . MABYDUNVIfl. 

The Directors ox Conviot Prisons, 

Castle, Dublin. 
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SMITHFIELD ASD LTJSK INTERMEDIATE PRISONS. 

We have already, in tliis and in our former Reports, explamed 
tlie system earned on botli in tliese establisliments and at Fort dute 
^ iPeisons* 

We consider the arrangements made, and the performance of Director^ 
the duties of every officer connected with them, to he highly satis- R^mt. 

^^The^ conduct of the prisoners, with the exception of the few 
reconsigned to the ordinary prisons, has been niost excellent, 
although they have been subjected to great temptations. 

The land at Lusk has been so impoverished, Hi-farmed, and ne- 
glected, that a considerable period will elapse before^ favourable 
crops can be expected to be produced. The greatest diligence has 
been exercised by the convicts in this stage of their detention. It 
could not have been exceeded, and hut rarely e(iualled, by labourers 
working voluntarily for employers. 

There is no doubt that when these establishments are completed 
in number, as they will be under the regulations of the Act of 1857, 
they will be found to he self-supporting. 

Waltek Oeofton, Chairman. 
JohnLextai(ine,| 

I. S. WniTTT, j 



LECTURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1858. 

Gentlemen,— I have tbo honour to submit my Third Aimual Report as Lee- ’’f" ‘ 
turer at the Smithlield and Luslc Intermediate Prisons. 

In the former reports -which I have had the honom- to present to you upon 
these same prisons, I have been careful to represent the results of the reformatory 
system adopted iii these institutions ; and it would appear from prmted documents 
which have come undei’ my notice during the past year, that the care bestowed 
in brinfring before the public accurate and unquestionable facts and hgures 
relating to our Intermediate Prisons, have been tally compensated for by the 
interest taken in the Irish roformatoiy system, not only m this or the sister island, 
but throughout Continental Europe. _ _ _ n c n it ^ 

On the 1st of January, 1858, there were remaimng in the Smithfield and Lusk 
Litcrmediate Prisons, ninety-one prisoners. During the year 295 were ailmttecl, 
and 271 discharged, two died, and eight remanded to orihnaiy pnsons, thereby 

leaving a residue of 105. , t i. j -u ,v 

Of the 271 discharged, 134 were released on licence, 16 discharged abso- 
lutely, and the remaiiung 121 were penal servitude men, who. of course, were 

dis^^ged^uii^^^ shows the number of men discharged during the past year 
for whom I can account : — 

Ticket of Licence Men. 

Employed at present in Dublin, and noticed in my Visiting Reports, ^13 
Gone abroad, 

Total, . . • • 

Pmal SenUude Men ^sentences cmpleted) and Absolutely Discharged Men. (sentences 
commuted). 

Employed at present in Dublin, and noticed in my Visiting Eeports, 12 



Gone abroad. 



71 



Total, 



The above numbers, of course, do not include those men diseharged pr^us 

to 1868 Vide Visitation Reports, in which from seventy to one hundred men 

are generally accounted for. 
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Smith- woii;liy of notice that thero. Inis not; bwn ons oouviel; (lificluirgccl tliia j-ear 

FiKLD AND OH licciico, foT whoiu WO caimot awoinit; this, in itself, .slimvs the uclvantacrG oi the 
Lusk licence system, a fact wliich, in my opinhiu, should engage tlu* attention of all 
Intermk- those anxious for the solution of that ])crplexing qiu'stion : IVliat shall we do 
PuisoNs convicts? 

Prom the large number of diseluu’ged prisoners during thci year, it was only 

Lectnrp.r's natm’al to expect that some relapses should occur ; but I must confess tliat when 
Report. I consider the heterogeneous characters, and the class of men bearing, as they 
did, the almost indclihlc stamp of crime, I am snrj)rlHiid that so few have found 
their way back to our convict dep6ts. Of the number discharged during the 
year, only five are known to have relapsed. 

That I predicted the fall of these men, and of two or throe more, is evident 
from my written opinions of them previous to their <liseharge, opinions which 
still appear in my private note-l)ook, to winch I shall hereafter take occasion to 
refer. 

The following arc the causes which, in my mind, may be assigned for the re- 
lapses during the past year: — 

1. Intemperance. 

2. Bad company. 

3. Indolence and dislike of hard labour. 

4. Physical incapacity for labour. 

The two first causes, as we .should suppose, are the primary ones, and, indeed, 
so intimately are they connected, that we may look upon one? as the consequence 
of the othei’. The two next prevail most among the pickpockets, and the ased 
and infirm. ® . 

I mention the causes of relapses with a view to show licreattor how powerfully 
their knowledge aids me in forewarning others who are y(*t to be ttmijited, and in 
preparing them for tlic resistance of those temptations to which their erring 
companions yielded, and thus sacrificed liberty and ehariicti'r to debaucliery and 
crime?. ^ 

What an opening presents itself hero fiir the reformatory teacher. IlGre, 
indeed, he iuLS a golden opjiortuuity of entering upon subjects b(‘uriu<'' upon low 
life ; but to be- eirectiinl, lie must be well uj) in tlu> knowledge of the liabits, 
customs, and genci'ul character of tlie, lowly and criminal poor. 

Educuiimmi AaquirenwnU — 'riie library acfiuii'emeuts of tiic men who have 
passed through thelutcrnicdiate Prisons of Hmithfiehl ami Lusk, were, periuips, 
equal and, in .some instaimes, siipcriin* to tliosi' of tin? ordinary working classes; 
but it would he a sad luistaki*. to (istimate llui uducatiim of prisoners trained in 
these prisons by any stamlard of book knowl(*.(lge wliieh they may liave. acquh’cd. 
However, as I purpose elsewhere outeriug into the e.oiirsi'. of insLriicLiou pursued 
m the prisons engaging my attention, I shall, for the pn>sent, content myself by 
bearing testimony to the anxiety to improve, and tlie. patient assiduit}’ and eaiuest 
attoition of the men during the hours setajiart for school instruction. From the 
old man full of yprs, to him verging from Imyliood into mauhooil, tlie desire to 
improve is ioroituy apparent, except, indec’.d, in a few (uises, which I shall notii'C 
in their proper place. 

Tins, indeed, not only reflects credit upon the men, Imt it is truly gratifying 
and encouraging to the teachers. 

A man placed m my position cannot he too cautions in (?stimatiuo‘ the literary 
progi*ess made by those with whose education he is intrusted. Indeed, in such 
eases, no matter how accurate and ho\y disinterested the .statc^immts made, the 
reader will peruse them with more or less susjiieion, e.spc,(‘ially if they appear in 
a,ny vvay startling or wonderful. FTow, that. 1 may not be suspi'cted of overesti- 
luatmg the jirogi’css made by the prisoners under my charge, I sliall mcrelv say 
that during my sixteen years_ of experience of adult ev(?ning schools, I liave not 
hud greater cause to be satisfied with the progress of any pupils than I have with 
that of the Smithfield and Lusk prisoners. 

The school hour is welcomed both by tcacluTs and pupils, and the willingness 
of the former to uistruet is equalled by tlie eagerness of the latter to learn ; hence 
It is that a mutual desire of doing good i-s cultivated, and the business of the 
evening goes smoothly and harmoniously on. So mucli for the school teacliiiigs. 
But what of all this, gentlenuui, if otlier matters its necessary, and, perhaps, more 
important to society than even the literary education of the prisoner were not 
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attended to and considered. IVlmt, it may be asked, are tho.se matters so im- s,,ith- 
nortant and so essential They are, first, the consideration of the steps to be riEtn and 
taken best calculated to provide for the future -well-bemg of the misoner, and Lusk 
the better protection of society; secondly, the consideration of what are most 
likely to be the most telling arguments in proving to the prisoner that a hfe of 

crime is not so profitable as he had supposed, when ho first started m the pro- 

fesslon ; thu'dly, that honesty and hard labour arc bettei' calculated, oven in'a Ledum-'! 
tcorZilv point of view, to insure peace, plenty, and happiness, than crime, profli- ftepert. 
gaev and indolence; and fourthly, that crime can only be pursued as a caUmg 
for a time, and a time shoi-t and uncertain, and pregnant with fear, remorse, and 

^^TSwerd^g the past year, allowed the question, what shoidd be the educa- 
tion of convicts, to engage my attention, and have given it my cahu and 
thoughtful consideration ; but before committing to paper a system which 1 would 
urge to be adopted in all adult prison schools, I have deemed it advisable to give 
it a fair trial. Tills I have done, and with the results I have no cause to be dis- 

satefied^r^ aware, gentlemen, that the time set apart for school mstriiction is two 
hours each evening, commencing at five o’clock and ending at seven o’clock ; the 
period of commencement, at all events, is regular and fixed; but the concludmg 
hour is not quite so definite, as the lectures may at some times prove longer and 
more interesting than at others ; in such cases neither lecturer nor audience seem 
wearied or fatiffiied. . „ . , , • • 

lily experience of adult education has aided me matenaily in deteTpnmng the 
course of instruction best calculated, in my mind, to meet the educational wants 
of the class of men in our Intermediate Pi’isons. In cai-rying out the system it 
was necessary that I should appear to forget that I i^as mstruetmg men ot many 
crimes, repulsive dispositions, callous hearts, and suspecting natures. 

But when I ascended the little platform to address them, or when I held pn- 
vate converse with them upon their past cnnies, their present hopes and teais, 
and what were likely to be their future destinies, the mask fell, and they saw me 
as willing and determined to censure a-s I was anxious and happy to commend. 

How the two bonus for school instruction are employed will be seen from the 
subjoined table: — 

Employment of Time — Smitlifield. 

Monday evening.— Writing, reading, arithmetic, amUeeture. 

Tuesday evening.— Writing, reading, geography, and lecture. 

Wednesday evening ^Writing, writing from dictation, md lecture. 

Thursday evening.— Writing, reading, arithmetie, and lecture. 

Friday evening.- Writing, English grammar, and lecture. 

Saturday evening. — Competitive examination. 

Sunday evening Moral lecture. 

Employment of Time—Lu&k. 

Wednefday evening ^Writing, readingand explanation oflessons, geogiap y 

Th^rdaTevening.-Writing, reading, and explanatory examination on 
arithmetic, and lecture. 

sindi/tenfng“iMral lecture, written by me, and read to the men by Mr. 

Daly. 

I have digressed somewhat from the especial pai^ of 
wished to draw your attention— namely, tlie system of school msti-uction , i sha 

”“rg"ai!-whose opinions upon »minal reform^^^^^ 

eration and respect, has recently stated that the educa pnmse verv simple 

cease when he has learned to read^ write., and leep accou , mnsidered one 

and very easy accoimts are meant). This gentleman, tho _g j , ^ ^gj-mife 

of the best judges as to how a prisoner can be reformed m linglancl, must permit 
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Smith- many points bearing upon an adult: prisoner’s reformation. 

FIELD AND XJpoii tlie cducatioual part of the refomiatory question vre, to a certain extent' 
Lusk agree; lie, no doubt, thinks, and very justly too, that mere scholastic biow- 
Inteiwie- ledge has little, to do in oflbcting the reformation of the delinquent. But he 
Prisons loavo the refonnation of a prisoner soh’ly in the hands of the Chap- 

' lain ; if so, I most unquestionably disagree with him, and my reason for so doing 

Lecturer’s 17111 appear presently. 

Repoii. Let us now sec what are the bi'andies of Uteravy in.sl.ruction to which the re- 
formatory teacher should direct the attention of his pupils. I say teach them to 
read, for few things art! valued more by ivcdl-nu^aning adults than the ability to 
read their books of pra^'cr and their devotional exerci.sos, oi‘ the newspaper at 
the close of the toiling week : teach them l;o ivintc, and yon confer upon them an in- 
valuable boon which, witli grateful heart, they will ever remember. Instruct them 
in arithmetic, and you will make them tliinkiiig men. Exoveise them m mental 
calculations, and their mental faculties ivill .soon strengtiben ami expand themselves. 

And should the development of the prisoner’s mind ai>pear to be of a nature 
to deserve encouragement, or merit pruis(‘, he bccomoss sensible of it, the man 
will, likely for the first time, consider himself gifted witli talent. And here you 
may with advantage dwell upon the abuse of lino natural powers iu turning 
them to so bad an account as to earn by them only a convict’s brand and a prison 
home. 

Teach them writing from dictation, and let the exorcises ho the pithy and wise 
sayings of good and celebrated men, and they will at tlie. same time bring their 
memory into play, to use their reason, and to employ the pen. Nothing inta*ests 
the adult more than the repetition of these sayings, whether tliey be maxims or 
proverbs ; and^ as a proof of this, I may add that on many occasions I have been 
solicited by prisoners to write in a note-book a selection of advices upon such 
subjects as self-dependence, sclf-cf)ntrol, jirudcnce, caution, f.einiierance, intem- 
perance, sincerity, labour, frugality, tmnptalion, friemlshi]), false and true, 
morality, manlincia, crime, hope, disappointment, <lo,e(;il., misfortumr, perseverance. 

I here submit a few .specimens of tlie exorcises whi<di form the material of our 
lesson.s in dictation : — 

Cautwn, Nccussitu of . — “ Whenever our ueiglibonrs liousc i.s on firo, it cannot he 
amiss for the engines to play a little on our own. Butter to be doapised for too 
anxious apprehensions, than ruined by too eonfuhmt a fioeurity.” 

Tmperana:, Advuntn(/nH of. — “T'empernnee k(!ops the senses clear and unembar- 
rassed, and makes them seize the object with more kceimcsH mid satisfaction. It 
appeal's with life in the face, ami decorum in the ])crsou ; it gives you the command 
of your head, securc.s your health, and i>rc«orves ycfu iu a condition for busines.?.-” 

Intcmpcranccy Suicidal Spirit of . — 'flioao men wlio destroy a licalthful constitution 
by intemperance and an irregular life, do as miinitestly Icill themselves as those who 
haug, or poison, or drown themselves." 

Sincerity, Character of . — “Tlie move sincerity a man Inm, the less ho alFects the 
air of a saint. The aftcctation of sanctity is a blotch on the face of piety.” 

Hypoerw;, Infidel Form if . — “Of all the forms of infidnliby, hypocrisy is the form 
most infidel, because the hyx^icrite lies both to heaven and earth, and liis life is 
crime in perfidy, and atlieism in action.” 

Self-Denial, its Bravery — “Teach aclf-denial, and make its practice pleasurable, 
and you create for the vrorld a destiny more sublime than ever issued from the brain 
of the wildest dreamer.” 

Self-Content . — “He who reigns within himself, and rules iiossions, desires, and 
fears, is more than a king.” 

Self-Culture, Modes of . — “ It is aslccd how can the labouring man find time for 
self-culture? I answer that an earnest purpose finds time or makes time. It seizes 
on spare moments, and turns fragments to golden account. A man who follows his 
calling with industry and spirit, and uses his earnings economically, will always 
have como portion of the day at command; and it is astonisliing how fruitful of 
improvement a short season becomes when eagerly seized and faitlifully used. It has 
often been observed that those who have the most time at their disposal profit by it 
least. A,singlo hour in the day, steadily given to the study of some interesting 
subject, brings unexpected accumulation.^ of knowledge.” 

Prudence, Maxims of , — ‘ ‘ It is not what wo earn, Imt what wo save, that makes us 
rich. It is not what wo eat, but what wo digest, that makes us fat. It is not what 
we read, but what -we remember, that makes us learned. All this is very simple, 
but is worth remembering.” 

Labour.--^** Do not live in hope with your arms folded. Portune smiles on those 
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who roll up their sleeves and ^ut shoulders to the wheel that propels them on to Smith- 
wealth and happiness. Cut this out, and carry it about in your vest pocket, ye who fielb and 
idle in bar-rooms or at the corners of the streets.” Lusk 

Frugality. — “Frugality mayjbe termed the daughter of prudence, the sister of Intebme- 
temperance, and the parent of liberty. He that is extravagant wiE q.uickly become diate 
poor, and poverty will enforce dependence and invite corruption.” Prisons. 

Temvtation. — “ He who has no mind to trade with the devil should be so wise as _ ; — , 
to keep from his shop.” 

Morality. “The best practical moral rule is, never to do what at any time we 

should he ashamed of.” 

Honesty. ‘ ‘ Honesty obliges us to make restitution, not only of that which comes 

to us by our own faults, but of that which comes to us by the mistakes of others. 

Though we get it by oversight, if we keep it when the oversight is discovered it is 
kept by deceit.” 

Friends ‘ ‘ A false friend is like the shadow of a sun-dial, which appears while 

the sun shines, but vanishes at the approach of the smallest cloud.” 

“A true friend is distinguished in the crisis of hazard and necessity ; when the 
gallantry of his aid may show the •\vorth of his soul and the loyalty of his heart.” 

Crime. “ Man’s crimes are his worst enemies, following like shadows, till they 

drive his steps into the pit he dug.” 

Anger. “Indulge not in anger; it is whetting a sword to wound thine own 

breast, or to murder thy friend.” 

Adversity. ‘ ‘ Adversity overcome, is the brightest glory, and willingly undergone, 

the greatest virtue.” 

PerscueraJice.— Patience is very good, but perseverance is much better; while the 
former stands as a stoic under difficulties, the latter whips them out of the ring.” 

Procrastination. “Never delay till to-moiTow what reason and conscience tell 

you ought to be performed to-day. To-morrow is not yours, and though you should 
live to enjoy it, you must not overload it with a burden not its own.” 

Success “If you wish success in life, make perseverance your bosom friend, 

experience your wise counsellor, caution your elder brother, and hope your guar- 
dian genius.” 

It will be perceived by the time-tables that the dementary subjects of a use- 
ful English education are not overlooked, but I place far more importance upon 
a proper mental training. I shall here give a brief outline of it, although in my 
last report I endeavomed to describe that training as well as I can expect to do 
now, or at any other time. But as judgment was not pronounced upon the 
suitability of such training till within the year just past, I may be excused from 
commenting upon it hei’o. 

You are aware, genthunen, that, in accordance witli your direction, a pro- 
gi’amme of my lectures for each week continues to be foinvarded to your office 
in the Castle every Monday morning. 

A copy of the Annual Progi-amme for 1858 is here submitted. 

Lectures Delivered in the Smitheibld and Lusk Intermediate Prisons. 

January 4-10, 1858 (Lusk)— Drainage ; its Principles and Uses. Labour ; Men- 

tal aud Physical. Life; its Battle and how to Fight it. The Eaxtli; its Form 
and Motions. (Lusk) — Emigration, Canada. Habit. (Lusk)— Anger. 

January 11-17, 1858 (Lusk)— Rotation of Crops. The Sun; its Magnitude and 

Influence on the Earth. Conscientiousness respecting the Property of others. Man ; 
his Helplessness and Wants. (Lusk) — ^Diversity of Climates; Advantages of. 

(Lusk)— Hypocrisy. Calumny, 

January 18-24, 1858 ^The Drunkard; Ms Career and his Death. Lapland ana 

the Laplanders. Structure of the Globe; the Wisdom of God displayed therein. 
Self-Dependence ; its Nobility and its Rewards. Meditation upon some of the Works 
of the Creator. (Lusk)— Gratitude and Ingratitude. Conduct towards our Fellow- 
Men. 

January 25-31, 1858 No Lectures on Monday and Tuesday Evenings, Mr^rgan 

being visiting Reformatories in England. Wise Sayings of Wise Men. The Hnmm 

Heart. (Lusk) Culture of Green Crops. The Stages of Life. (Lusk) — Self- 

Control. _ . ,-rr T. J 

February 1-7, 1858.— (Lusk)— The Kitchen Garden; its Rotations. War. Baa 
Company ; its Effects, and how to avoid it. (Lusk) — Poultry Houses. Gamblmg. 

Friends ; Real and Apparent. (Lusk) — Revenge ; its M^eries. ’ 

February 8-14, 1858.— (Lusk)— The Telegraph; ,ita Uses and Advantages to 
Society. Old Trees. Instinct of Animals. (Lusk)— Manliness. The Ocean. 

The Bank and Fireside. (Lusk)— Labour and Frugality. 
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Fiflh Annual Rcjnjrt of the Directon 

PeAriior// 15-21 , 1858 — (Lnsk) — The Distribution of Plants. The Ocean* Us 
Climate, Colour, and Saltness. New South Wales. Labour. (Dusk)— The ’life 
of a Soldier compared with that of a Pauper. Tlio Necessity of Reflecting upon 
God. (Lusk)— -Temperance and Intemperance. 

Fehmary 22-28, 1858 — (Lusk)— Fair Dealing, Water ; Properties and Utility 
of. Hypocrisy. Thursday— Instinct of Animals. (Lusk)— Decision of Character 
Utility of our Senses. (Lusk) — Conscientiousness Regarding Debt. 

March 1-7, 1858. — (Lusk)— Misfortunes Self-Created, The Utility of Storms 
Temperance; its Beneficial Results. (Lusk)— -Winds and Tempests. War ami 
Warriors. (Lusk)— Forbearance and Forgiveness. Conscientiousness regardinff 

Fair Dealing. ® 

March 8-14, 1858.— (Lusk)— Strikes ; their Causes and Effects. Air ; its Com- 
position. Patience and Perseverance. Crime; its Profit and Loss. (Lusk)— 
God’s Wisdom Displayed in the Structure of the Earth. Conscientiousness regard- 
ing Discharge of Duty. (Lusk)— Temperance. 

March 16-21, 1858 — Conscientiousness as to Fair Dealing. Canada; her Rise 
and Progress. Our Convict System ; its Arrangement and Management. Self- 
Service and Self-Dependence. (Lusk)— Mountains ; their Utility. Contentment. 
(Lusk) — Tlie Bank and the Fireside. 

March 22-28, 1858 — (Lusk)— Selfishness ; its Effect upon our Social Character. 
The Ocean; its Bed, Climates, and Saltness. The Moon : its Influence upon the 
Earth. (Lusk)— Revenge; Miseries of. Humble Birtli no Obstacle to True 
Greatness. Consistency. (Lusk) — Misfortunes Self-Created . 

March 29 to April 4, 1858 — (Lusk)— The Drainage of the Continents. New 
South Wales; Emigration. Conscience; its Remorse and Repose. The Sun; its 
Influence on the Earth. Holiday. Uncertainty of Life. (Lusk J— Anger. 

April b-Ut 1858. — (Lusk) — Man; his Dependence upon his Croiitor. Pauperism 
and (>iiue; their Causes and Remedy. Sleep. Tobacco; its Efiects upon the 
Constitution. (Lusk) — Soils; their Origin and Variety. Courtesy and Conduct 
towards our Fellows, (^usk) — Conscientiousness regarding tlie lights of Others. 

April 12-18, 1858.— (Lusk) — Procrastination ; its Evils. The Earth ; its Figure 
and Structure. Frugality; its Necessity. The Telegraph; its Protection to 
Society. (Lusk)— Diversity of Temperatm-e ; its Advantages to the Earth, Pru- 
dence; its Necessity and Advantages. 

— C^usk) — Soiiishness; its Effects upon our SociM Character. 
Jhe Ocean; its Bed, Climates, and Saltness. The Moon; its Influence upon the 
Earth. Revenge; 2«iiseries of. (Lusk) — Humble Birth no Obstacle to Tme Great- 
ness. Consistency. (Lusk)— Misfortunes Self-Created. 

April 26 to May 2, 1858. — Reformatory Address written specially for the Men at 
Lusk. The National Debt. Slander and Hypocrisy; their Causes and Business. 
The Earth ; its Motion, Density, and Mass. The Utility of Storms. Our Duty to 
our Fellows. (Lusk) — Reflections upon tlie Starry Firmament. 

May 3-9, 1858 — (Lusk)— Air; its Composition Explained. Plants; their Dis- 
tributed Food and Longevity. The Moon ; its Rotation, Distance, and Magnitude, 
Self-Dependence ; its Dignity and Reward. (Lusk)— The British Navy. Horae ; 
what it should be. (Lusk) — Temperance ; its Beneficial Results. 

May 10-16, 1868. — (Lusk) — ^Laboui”, the Lot of All. The Drainage System of 

the World. Winds and Tempests. Ocean Birds. (Lusk) War and Horrors, 

Contentment; Blessings of. (Lusk) — Savings’ Banks ; their Utility. 

Afay_17-23, 18.58. — (Lusk)— Ventilation ; its Principles and Uses. The Water 
we Dnnk. Conscientiousness in Discharge of Duty. The Qualifications of a 
Successful Emigrant. (Lusk)— Reflections upon the First Day’s Work of the 
Creator. Forbearance and Forgiveness. (Lusk)— The Cost of Drunkenness. 

May 24-30, 1858.--(Lusk) — Snow and Dew; their Causes and Efiects. Springs, 
Rivers, Lakes; their Origin and Utility. Labour and Contentment. Adult 
Education. (Lusk) — Envy ; its Reaction and Antidote. Conscientiousness as 

F&ve Dealing. (Lusk) — Conscientiousness as regards Debt. 

May 31 to June 6, 1858 — (Lusk) — Commerce. Canada; her Rise and Progress. 
Justice and Crime. Life’s Battle ; How to Fight it. (Lusk) Howard the Phil- 

anthropist ; his Life and Times. Money ; its Evils and Advantages. 

June 7-13, 1858. — (Lusk) — Crime ; its Temptations and its Results. The Waves 
and Currents of the Ocean. Truth and Magnanimity ; their Dignity and Reward. 
(Lusk) — Conduct towards Superiors. Plants ; their Longevity and Decay. Ob- 
servation and Resource. (Lusk)— Hope; its Effects. 

14-20, 1858. — (Lusk)— Crime ; its Degradation and its Meanness. TheSun. 
Curiosities in the World of Plants. Gratitude and Ingratitude. (Lusk)— Prisons 
One Hundred Years ago. Misfortunes Self-Created. (Lusk)— Industry ; its Dignity 
and Reward. 

June 21-27, 1858. — (Lusk) — Tlie Life of a Soldier and that of a Convict Con- 
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trasted The Advantiigee of Emigration to the Unfortunate. The Cireulatlon of Siiith- 
the Blood fLusk)— The Human Frame. Self-Control and Self-Dependence. riEon jsn 

Aneer. A Good Character ; how a Discharged Prisoner can acquire it. Lusk 

^ July i, 1858.— The Telegraph; its Uses and Advantages to Society. Iktbrjie- 

Old ttLs Ctinct of Animals. ?Ln*)_Manliness. The Ocean. The Bank marE 

and Fireside. (Luskl — Labour and Frugality. _ ^ 

Jti/il 5-11, 1858— (Lusk)— The Etchen Garden; its notations. Var. Bad j - 
Company; its Effects and how to Avoid it. (Lusk)— Poultry Houses. Gambhng. 

Friends ; Keal and Apparent. (Lusk)-Eeveuge ; its Miseries. 

Tutu l-i-18 1858 (Lusk)— Detective Police System. Heroism. Sell-Control 

ail’d Self-Dependence. (Lusk)-Friendship ; Eeal and Apparent. The Jonrneyings 
of the Israelites. Life and Death. (Lusk)- Charity. . 

Mu 19-25, 1858 (Lusk)— Physical Geography of America. Sayings and 

Doinis of Wise Men. Don’t Care ; its Results and Effects Man ; his Dependence 
upon his Creator. A Gay Fellow ; the Cost of the Title. (Lusk)— The Drunkard 

^"july'ia^^August 1^1858 — (Lnsk)— Canada. The Advantages of ^Ljrade to a 
Soldier The Air we Breathe. (liuskl — Tlie "Water we Drink. The Broken 
Pledge. (Lusk)— Honesty and Truth. Self-Dependence. ^ „ 

Aauiisl 2-8, 1858 (Lusk)— Sudden Deaths. Drunkenness; Cause of. Crime, 

its Profit and Loss. Abraham ; his Vocation and Life. Coffee ; its Constituents, 
Adulterations, and Mode of Delecting them. New Caledonia as a Field for Emi- 
cration Domestic Duties. (Lusk)— Adversity; how it should be considered. 
^Amst9-lb, 18.58 — (Lusk)— The Atlantic Telegraph. CTouds and Clraates. 

Gratitude and Friendship. (Lusk)— Biography of Great Men-No L NeW 

Noah ; his Life and Times. Consistency and Inconsistency. (Lusk)- Hope and 

16-22, 18,58 Conduct towards Superiors and Inferiors. Decision of 

Character and Self-Control. Mountains and Bivers ; tlieir Utility. Ham and Dew ; 
how they Fall, and their Advantages. Light. Temptations to Crime, howto 
Avoid and Besist them. (Lusk)— Reflections upon the Creation. Miarhief 

Amust 23-29, 1858.— (Lusk)— ConsmentiousnesB in the Avoidance of Mischief. 

Proverbs and Maxims. Health; its Value and how to Preserve it. (Lusk)_The 
Horse; his Habit and his Nature. Light. Lecture No. — ^Pioorastmation. 

(Lusk)— Misfortunes Self-Created. , t, , , Tho nceaii ■ 

^ August 30 to Saflcmberi, lS58.-(Lusk.)-CanadaPaatandPiesent. The^ 

its Bod and Currents. True Pleasure ; whnt it is. “'l.how to Enw 
Donnyhrook Fair; its Scenes and Consequences. Soils; their Formation. Ooii 
scientiousness in Adhering to a Promise. (Lusk)--Calurany. unon 

&ple»iier 6-12, 1858.-The Sun, his Distance, 

Creation. The Employer and the Employed. ““5 

Qualifications Necessary to an Emigrant s Success. Wise 

Pledge Taking and Pledge Breaking. (Lusk)-Smcerity and j, 

Sepirratcr 13-19, l868._Frugality and Economy. fS) 

and Heroism. Itefiections upon the Creation. Friends ; False and Heal. (Lusk) 

-l^,°ra“r£usli)-Labou^^^ 

Scripture Lands, No. 1 . Mount Ararat. The Glory of God seen in Works. 
(Lusk)— The Immensity of the Firmament. Light. Concluding Lecture— 
tentment : how to obtain it. (Lusk)— Reflections Tipun bell. apl-rResnect 

SsftemLr21 to OoloberZ, I858.-(Lusk)_Self-pependence and^ 

Labour. TbeEainbow. (Lusk)-TheLifeofaSoldiercomp^aredwff^^^^ 

vict. Conduct towards Superiors and Inferiors. Bank ami 

October 4-10, 1858.-(L«sk)_God Manifested m t«.W”ks |he “ank and 
the Biresicle. Decision of Character. (Lusk)— How Disc ® •i.\__'TeTTiperancB ■ 

regain their former Character. Crime. True Honesty. ( ) P » 

its Blessings, Virtues, and Advantages. ^ r. +n -Mip Pnor The 

OctoheA Ul, 1858.-(Lusk)_Educatipn; its Advantages to the 
Ocean; its Bed, Saltness, and Colour. Crime ; its a rps' ('Lusk)— 

Cost of Drunkenness. Scripture History. Moses ; liis Life and Times, (Lusk) 
friendship ; True and Palse. Industry and frugality. -pwiiiyrate Pre- 

Oo/o6sr 18-24, 1858.-(Lusk)-Wlien and Where should « Emigrate^^^^^^^^ 
servation of Health. Plants; their Wandering of the 

Paupers, and Soldiers. Kemarkable Places and Wandering 

Israelites. (Lusk)— Gratitude and C-ontentment. , i^nv’<5 "^^^ork of the 

October 2^0, 18,58.-(Lusk)_Reflections on the ™ 

Creator. The Boad to Wealth. Fogs and Chinates. ( ,) Effects 

their Formation and Utility. Atmospheric thhig Created 

upon the Ignorant. ( Lusk)— Money ; its Use and Abuse, I.vei/ muig 
has its Use. 
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Smith- November 1-7, 1858 — Holiday. Police; the Friends and not the Eneniiefl nf 
FIELD AND Weil-conducted Discharged Prisoners. The Three Ways by which Pri^onersT^m 
Lusk Redeem their Characters. (Lnsk)_EmpIoycrs of Discharged Prisoners • -wW 
latter. Rain and the Rainbow. (Lusk) Publicans and 

Nouemher&AA, 1858 — The Present State of Canada, and to whom she owes her 
Prosperity. The Physical Features of the Continents. Dublin Labour and Dublin 
Poor. (Lusk)— Same. The Wisdom of God Manifested in his Works. (Lusk*) 
Contentment. Decision of Character. ^ 

November 15-21, 1858. — (Lusk)— Public-Houses on Saturday Nights— Scenes* 
Comments thereon. Half- ar Crown’s Worth. Dress and Station. (LuskV-Thp 
Ocean. The Sky. (Lusk)— Crime ; its Causes and Remedies. ~ 

JVoyewScr 22-28, 1858. — (Lusk) — Ribbonism ; its Causes and Results. Lettine 
and Hiring. Popular Superstitions. (Lusk)— Ribbonism ; its Causes and Results* 
Soils and Climates. Self-Service and Self-Dependence. (Lusk)— Self-Control * 
November 29 to December 5, 1858 — (Lusk)— The Labourer; Ms Duties to his 
Home and Family. Slavery Self-Created. Pauperism ; how to Avoid it. rLusk> 
Emigration. Crime, Man’s Worst Enemv. Tlic Drunkard’s Career CLusk'i— 
Prudence. ^ ^ 



December Q~\ 2 , 1858 — (Lusk)— Tlie Moon j its Structure and Effects upon the 
Earth. The Sun ; its Magnitude and Influence upon Creation. Ribbon Societies* 
their Rules, Government, and Objects. (Lusk)— Savings’ Banks; their Advantages 
to the Poor. Anger; its Effects if not Modified. (Lusk)_A Gay Fellow ^he 
Cost of the Title. ’ 



December 1 3-1 9, 1858. — (Lusk)_Iitiil\rays and TelegrapliB as Agents in Arrestins 
Criminals considered. The Eainbow and Anxora Borealis. The Forgiveness of 
Injuries. (Lusk) — Home and Homely Comforts. The Air we Breathe By 
Actions and Not by Promises we are to Judge Mankind. (iuski—Swearing • to 
Evils and Consequences. ® ’ 

Decemb^; 20-26, 1858.— (Lusk)— Sudden Deaths as Caused by Drunkenness. 
Water. Life s Battle ; how to Fight it. Hope; its Influence upon Man. Reflect- 
ing upon Self. Saturday— Christmas Day— Palestine in the Time of Our Lord 
of Copy of same to be read to the Men 

of Smithfield. 



December 27, 1858, toJammr,/2, I869.~PugUism ; its Degradation and Hosults. 
Bidmdual Exertion and Perseverance. (Lusk)— The Successful and Unsuccessful 
Lmigrant. Retrospect of oui’ Lives. New Tear’s Day; a Meditation upon. (Lusk) 
—Paper written by Mr. Organ read to the Mon of Lusk : Subject— Criminal Eefor- 
mation. A Copy of same read to the Men of Smithfield. 



From this progi‘amme it will appear that some attention lias been paid to the 
of the subjects best calculated to meet the wants of the men to whom 
the lectui*es were addressed ; sxich as one would suppose most likely to prepare 
them to resist future temptations, and avoid future misfortunes, wliilst the great 
facts of material nature which scarcely ever fiul to excite man’s admiration of 
the power, wisdom, and providence of the Creator, were not pennitted to pass 
unnoticed. ^ 

Convicts do not differ in mind, manners, or disposition from the generality of 
the working-classes so much as is generally supposed, and the effect of the 
training which they receive while^in the intermediate stages clearly and forcibly 
maimest themselves in their cautious, frugal, and industrious habits, when they 
agam return to the world and its people. 

r have always dealt with the convict as I was accustomed to deal with the 
hard-working labourer or mechanic in au evening school, making, of course, due 
allowance for circumstances, and never forgetting the convict’s position and my 
own dignity as compared with him. I have nevei* had occasion to be tenacious 
of the i*espect due to my position amongst them ; for they were fully conscious of 
It, and obedience and respect were at all times willingly and cheeriiilly accorded 
to the man, perhaps, more so than to his position. 

Subjects calculated to excite the fears or raise the hopes of the convict meet 
with the greatest attention from the well-meaning prisoner. 

Hence it is that lectures on emigi'ation, industry, temperance, frugality, 
dninkeuness, sudden deaths caused by intemperance, mui'ders committed liy men 
in a state of intoxication, and the murderers’ account of themselves, coupled 
with incidents of common life, have always commanded the attention of the pri- 
soners under training. 

Lectures on the profit and loss of crime produce a wholesome inffuence upon 
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potence, wisdom, majesty, and providence for His creatures. I endeavour m — 
tliesc lectures to impress tlieni witli man’s insigiuficauce, man s dependence upon 
his God and'man’s folly and wickedness in pui’suing a life contrai'y to tne laws ^ 
and whiles of tliat God. This I do, gentlemen, merely in a way witlim the 
province of a literary instructor, anxious for the weHare of his pupils. And here, 
be it observed, once and for ever, that I have at ail times considered myself 
quite incompetent to administer religious comibrt or counsel to my fellows, and 
further I wish it to be understood that I have never yet attempted to do so— 
a course in which it is my intention to persevere. My business is to reform, but 
not to convert— to advise, but not to preach. , j 

The advantan-es of my lectures can no longer be demed by the sceptical and 
incredulous. Copies of many of them have been disseminated over the BMish 
empire and many pai'ts of Emmpe ; and the reception with which they met ±rom 
those best able to judge of their usefulness is, aud over must be, to me a source 

of confidence, gratitude, and pride. . , i 

I do not mean, that my lectures have obtained this success through any extra- 
ordiuai*y merit, or, indeed, through any merit at allpf mine. So far as learning 
or scientific knowledge is concerned, they are plain, unpreten^g discomses, 
meant to hit the minds of my men ; such as from old experiences I was convinced 
must suit the class to whom I had to speak, and whose mtei’cst and improvement 
were with me the uppermost thoughts. ^ ^ 

I engaged their attention, and hence sprmgs all such success as J. can claim for 
myself, or all such as others have been kind enough to attribute to me. 

It is worthy of remark that no lectui’GS are inore interesting, and at the sme 
time more instructive to the well-disposed convict than those afiectmghisiutmre 
well-being. He prefers knowing how he can get a cheap passage to our coloui^ 
to all the information you can give him regarding their uaturd beauties or poli- 
tical history; the labour market only has interest for Inm. Tell him how he can 
get there, and assure him the wages he may expect, and he is more thankful ana 
more intorcsted than if you explained to him the mysteries and mai-vels of mention 
in its widest range and in the most simple and intelligible tei-ms. Life, its way 
aud means, and how to earn his broad honestly, and to take advantage o an op- 
portunity afforded him to do so, arc what the well-nitentioned 
hear, and in which he takes the deepest interest, lell him of such things, and 
point out to him the peace aud blessings arising from industry, 
enlist him in the ranlcs of the honest and hard-working.^ But I should hme ob- 
serve that no matter how the opportunities and facilities a^ held to tiie 
men in our intermediate prisons to obtain employment in the distric 
they came, not ten per cent, return to avail themselves of them j and tps smaU 
per centage chiefly consists of the old, infirm, and maiTied men._ dhis fact, con- 
nected as it is with the system of training pm-sued in those pnsons, to 

me at least to be worthy the notice and attention of those labourmg like myself 
in tlie field of Criminal Reformation. . 

ToTOrtls the close of tlie last year I took occasion to deliver a seriM oneotures 
on “Secret Societies," explaining tlieir government, ® , • r-,„f 

interest and attention with which they were listened to, and the effects w y 
appeared to produce on the men, seemed to me indicative of their ■ 

tention to beware of falling victims to liie wily agents of these curs 
tions, and of their determination to resist their temptations. Oo-rr^^o 

Prom the first moment of my appointment as lecturer m the n . . 

I saw that there was no other channel by which to reach flie h^r o , « j ’ 

whether he had just commenced his career of crime or 

vanced stage in it, but through lectures suited to Ins capacity an ' 

Later I perceived that these lectm-es must of necessity be ■ 

ing care and study in then* preparation, and simplicity and sincei y 

knora-ity, for if the convict once doubts the word or suspecte the 
an officer, from the Wardei- even to (you will pardon me, gentlemen) the Uireotor, 
that officer’s moral control aud influence over him ceases to a grea 

H a 
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Fifth Annual Report of the Directors 

1 noiv-beg to draw your attention to my 'bi-monttily Visitation Reports upon 
discharged prisoners, and to state that although: these reports ivere at first only 
to include prisoners discharged on licence, I considered it expedient, in order to test 
our ti'ainiug and its effects upon all those prisoners who were subjected to it, that 
a general bi-monthly report should be submitted to your Board, including all 
prisoners within my district, whether conditionally or unconditionally dischai-ged. 

I should also remark that the privileges of the licence system could only be 
extended to those committed under the old Transportation Act ; and to entitle 
them to a conditional discharge, it was not only necessary that they should have 
eai-ned for themselves any “ exemplary prison character,” but also that cmplov- 
ment should be guaranteed to them prior to their discharge. Employment was 
procured, not alone for what I may tei-m licensed men, .but also for every 
vitu.de rnan discharged during the yeai- who required it. A taslc, which althouch 
not recognised by the Government, is fraught with good results to the State •'^a 
task, I assure you, gentlemen, by times wearisome, difficult, and humiliatmg ; 
a laboiu’, the difficult}' of which can be only known to him who performs it. I 
saw its usefuhiess and importance to society and to the State, and was fully con- 
scious of the blessings it would diffuse amongst the erring and the outcast. 
Further, I considered it a labour -with which God would be pleased 5 I therefore 
did my utmost to perform it. 

There is another point, gentlemen, to which I beg to direct your attention— 
I allude to my visitations of the meu and my conversations with their employers. 

The men at all times are glad to see me, but perhaps employers more so. *Thc 
former feel they have one who cares for and assists them ; the latter feel that a 
sm-veillance is exercised over the men which is a kind of protection to them; 
therefore, both have a mutual interest in and a common welcome for mv visits! 
provided affairs ai*e going on satisfactorily. But, supposing they are not, the 
employer states so ; and if his charges are such as to warrant my snspicion of a 
man as regards his intemperate habits, dishonest acts, irregularity or inattention 
to business, fidelity in the discharge of duty; then, as }’ou are aware, gentlemen, 
I summon the man before you, with a view to reply to the charge or chai-ges pre- 
feiTed against him. 

I have diu-ing the year considered it my duty to bring before your Board 
a few men, of whoso intemperate habits I felt pretty well assured. Of coiu-se 
I now allude to men who had been conditionally discharged ; and liere let it be 
obseiwed tiiat it is _not^ necessary that I myself should sec those men under the 
inlluence of intoxicating drinks to wairant me in making a charge against 
them, but it is quite sufficient to have it from an authentic source that thev 
were so. The truth and importance of what is here stated will appeal- from 
the following facts ; — 

Some day in the month of .i^ugust last, while on a tour of inspection, my 
attention was di’awn to three men coining towards me, who apparently felt 
very happy, jocular, musical, and, of com*se, independent. They had been 
drinking durmg the evening, and -were attempting to slug a song in which all 
three joined. It was a scene quite common among the peasantiy of this country, 
considered harmless by them, and in every way Irish. I should not have noticed 
them, perhaps, were I not in a part of the country where some of the men 
on licence were employed and located. Whether my vigilant observation was 
necessar}' the subjoined fact will tell. 

The centre man of the thi*ee turned out to be a ticket-of-licence man, who 
was employed in a paper-mill close by. At the time I did uot deem it prudent 
to chide or rebuke him, but the day following I wote to his employer requesting 
that the man should appeal* at once before the Directors, and show why his 
licence should not he revoked, as he was charged with drunkenness. 

He accordingly appeared before your Board, and brought with him a written 
chai'acter from the chief partner of the firm by whom he was employed, and 
another partner proffered to go baU for liis future sobriety. 

The former gentleman spoke in terms highly gratifying of the man’s con- 
duct since he entered his employment, and pledged his honour that a more 
faithful or trustworthy man never worked for him, and instanced one case 
whei’e he had rewarded* huu for his fidelity. The Chaii-man, under the circum- 
stances, reprimanded the culprit, and warned him against a similai' occmi'ence. 
G^e man in question still remains with his employers, who have ou many occa- 
sions applied to me for similar men. Their letter to me will be found amongst 
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those from other employers printed in this Report. The man under notice will, Smith- 
I dare say, never again, whilst on licence at all events, venture to become in- 
toxicated. ^ _ I.nthimr- 

The next case, gentlemen, which I would bring under your notice is one -wheve ‘dj ' 
information had reached me to the effect that on a certain evening a man, hold- Pjusoxs. 

ing a ticket-of- licence, was seen “ under the influence of drink.” Of course I ^ 

could not make a direct charge in this case, nor could I say whether the man ^eetnrei's 
was or was not drunk; but there could be little doubt of his not being entirely 
sober. The man denied that he was drunk, but admitted that he had taken 
some porter during the day. He also was severely reprimanded, aud told that 
should a similar charge ever be preferred against him while on licence, he should 
be remanded to prison, thei-e to complete the residue of his sentence, provided 
the charge was substantiated. 

These two facts are in themselves sufficient to illustrate the supervision ex- 
ercised over the men entrusted with a ticket-of-licence. The importance of 
supervision may be estimated from the fact that I have known and do know 
men who hold tickets-of-licence, who were and who would be slaves to intem- 
perance, but wbo now are members of the Total Abstinence Society, owing to that 
fear which the very holding of a ticket-of-licence places before their minds as a 
check against relapse. On tlie other hand, I know men (a few only, indeed), who 
have been discharged unconditionally, and who are addicted to drink, hut who 
defy our authority, because they feel that we cannot intei*fere with them. 

I may, perhaps, here, more appropriately than elsewhere, state that I am every 
day more and more convinced that Mr. Recorder Hill’s proposal, as we have it in 
his charge of October, 1851, is the true one, and that surv^llance after liheration 
should be a portion of the punishment to which eveiy convicted ofender is sen- 
tenced. Should any donbt be raised upon this q^ucstion, contradictory of my 
own experiences, I refer those who dissent from pages 180 to 231 of my venerated 
friend the Recorder of Birmingham’s Work, “The Repression of Crime.” These 
fifty-one pages contain the wliole philosophy of the question ; and I ffimly be- 
lieve that all the men who are, like myself, actively engaged in the management 
of convicts in their final stages of confinement, and in the procuring ot employ- 
ment for them upon discharge, will all unanimously agree that truer and wiser 
principles than those enunciated by Mr. Hill were never yet given to the thinking 
portions of those kingdoms. Doubtless, this may be unpopular with some, and 
may be considered un-English ; but is it for one moment to be contended that 
any criminal shall, whilst claiming the protection of British law, be free to claim 
every protection which these same laws give to well conducted citizens as a sacred 
and unalienable right. 

I am not contending for one moment that police surveillance should be made 
a thing to hang over these men and terrify them, or to^ dog them ; but I am of 
opinion, and I do most strongly urge upon your considei'ation this fact, that, 
when a man coracs out of prison, even from Sniithfield, he is not, practically 
speaking, a fully developed mental man. He wants the check of surveillance 
until he can grow into the steady, confirmed honesty of the honest man who 
has never been in prison, assuming that ho is to remain in these Inngdoms. 

Give me this surveillance — that is, give me so much surveillance as I have m 
Ireland over licensed men (and I ask for no more), and this, with the wJuue 
system of Irish convict management, will enable me, or any man who devotes 
himself to the work actively and thoroughly, to produce results wliich ivall make 
the revocation of licences not more, at the very utmost, than they now average iii 
Ireland. 

The effects of tickets of licence upon discharged prisonm’s are even" day becom- 
ing more and more visible, and patently proving the wsdom and the foresight oi 
the founders of the licence system. ■ • e ^ t 

I may mention another advantage arising from my supervision of the men i 
learn from them the conduct in detail of the other men, which I could not glean 
from their employers. Eor, it will be remembered that, a well-intcntioimd man 
is not only tenacious of his own character, but also of the_ characters of others 
similarly ch’cumstanced, in the same employment, or adjoining neighbourhoocl. 

Hence it is that I have frequently stepped in at opportune times to caution and 
advise some of the men, when caution and advice were, not only desirable, but 
imperative and essential. 
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Besides visiting the meu in their respective liomos or employments, I have 
issued a circular to every discharged prisoner informing him that I attend at mv 
own resilience everj^ Simday morning, from nine till ten o’clock, for the pm’pose 
of healing any cases they may have to state, or ascertaining if any man requires 
enrolopnent. 

I was induced to make this arrangement for two reasons : fii’st, because it gave 
me the remaining portion of the <lay to look for cmplojmient against the forth- 
coming morning ; and, secondly, I found that some of the married men had an 
objection to call at Smithfield Prison when once discliarged. 

To be able to account for all the discharged prisoners residing in the county 
and city of Dublin — to find emplojunent lor all who requu-e it — to attend and 
ministei- to tbeh wants, as I frequently have to do — to caution, to advise, and to 
encourage them — Ls a task of responsibility and cai’e, and one which must neces- 
sarily subject the man who undertakes it to a degree of mental care and bodily 
exertion to be measmed only by the great results which he places before himself 
as the objects to be achieved. 

Those who can possibly seek foreign climes, do so, there is no doubt, to earn 
an honest subsistence. They willingly and cheerfully apply the balances of their 
prison earnings, and their savings outside the prison, in purchasing even a eliame 
of future honest independence. The great majority of the men who emigrate 
are, by means of their earnings, able to provide themselves with food and raiment; 
and several who have earned money in Bermuda have sufficient to provide for 
contingencies when they reach their destination — say from £3 to £4. 

The system of supei’vision as carried out by me, while it prevents the discharged 
prisoner from being made the victim of unjust suspicion, it, at the same time, 
assists him materially in procuring employment. Thus his fears of want are, in 
a great measure, removed, and he is encouraged to hope and stimulated to 
industry. In fine, my supervision tends to control his passions, guide his 
actions, and ultimately launcli him safe, secure, and unnoticed on the watere of 
life. This I have done, and this I continue to do, because it is a Christian duty, 
and, as such, it was self-imposed. 

The following circumstance in proof of wffiat is here stated may prove interest- 
ing 

On the 1 1th of September last a murder was perpetrated in the county of 
Kildare. On the 18th of the following month a discharged prisoner left Dublin 
to seek employment in the county Wicklow. 'Wlien in bed on the night of tie 
20th of that month, he was arrested upon suspicion for the murder at Rathangan, 
and with him were taken into custody his wife and child (a little girl about 
fourteen years of age) . AU thi’ee were conveyed to Naas Gaol, from the Governor 

of which I received a note informing me that a man named M 0 was 

confined there, charged with the murder of a female, and who desired him (the 
Governor) to request of me to ascertain the exact time in September when he 
was working for a public body in Dublin (which emplopnent he obtained through 
my recommendation). 

I need not say how painfully surprised I was upon the receipt of the Governor’s 
letter, although I did not consider the prisoner guilty of the crime of murder. 

Nevm’theless I took the necessary steps to ascertain the latest date upon which 
he was employed under the public body. I had documents and returns examined, 
and also the persons most likely to know the precise date when and where the 
prisoner was last employed. 

Having taken notes of all details supplied me, and also having learned from 
the woman in whose house in Dublin the prisoner had lodged since his discharge, 
and having instituted inquiries as to the character, habits, and general conduct 
of the prisoner himself dming his time in her house, I communicated, without 
delay, the results of my investigation and inquiries to the Governor of Naas Gaol, 
and arrived myself, as soon as my letter, the following morning. 

The facts connected with the case are as follow : — The murder was penetrated 
on the 11th of September ; the accused was working in the city of Dublm up^ to 
ten o’clock, p.m., of that date ; he slept that night at his lodging with his family, 
as he did since his enlargement ; he was and is a member of me Total Abstinence 
Society his character was then, and is now, moral without doubt. In fine, the 
accused is one of the most truly reformed characters that has passed from under 
my care since my connexion with the reformatory movement. 
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I have stated that I arrived at Naas G-aol almost simultaneoudy vdtli my letter. Smith- 
Hy reason for this prompt attendance Tvas to recognise the prisoner, and aseer- 
tain if he held a ticket-of-licence. The suspected man was discharged a short 
time after my visit, there being the clearest and most perfect alibi. ^ biate 

The accused man, acting on my advice, proceeded, upon being discharged, to Prisons. 

Dublin and where he now remains with his family. He is now in constant work, ^ 

and his* employer increased Ins wages the second week after engaging him, and 
speaks most satisfactorUy of his attention and fidehty, and, as a reward 
which, he has given him the use of a cottage free for himself and famdy. I may 
add that his employer’s testimony to his character is iiisei’ted in this report. 

The man, as I have observed, was aiTested upon suspicion, and what the 
grounds of that suspicion were T never could learn. However, as I had to do 
with effects and not with causes, I leave others to pronounce upon the justice of 
the case, merely stating plainly the case in its patent facts and proved and 
admitted truths. . 

This circumstance suggested to me the propriety of callmg a meeting oi au 
discharged prisoners in my district, with a view to point out to them the necessity 
and import^ance of making known to me at all times then* intentions to change 
their residence, whether within or without my district, and to caution them against 
the selection of low lodging-houses. _ 

Accordingly the meeting was convened ; and if there existed no other proot oi 
the results of the training of these men previous to them discharge, _ that winch 
manifested itself in each and every one of the men assembled was, in my mmd, 
sufficient to remove the doubts and prejudices of those having no confidence or 
belief in the reformation of the adult criminal. 

The men cheerfully attended, and wore the appearance of hard work and 
contentment. No gaudy dress or outward show, bordering^ upon the ridiculous, 
was visible amongst them. Their wages rated liom 5s.., with, to 245. per week, 
without food. The meeting included scavengers, paviers’-attendants, hacon- 
curers, factory, agricultural, and building labom’cm, shoemakers, tailor^ masons, 
carpenters, and stone-cutters. Their ages varied from seventeen to forty-five yeaw. 
Amongst them were many who heretofore were trainers of hurglais and. pick- 
pockets. Tlie former liighwajnnan, once the teri’or of the locality m which he 
resided, was to be seen there now content and happy on we^y wag<» merely 
sufficient to keep the wolf from the door — a sum he thought it beneath him to 
steal, much lc.ss to work for, in days gone by. n • 

I had, previous to the meeting, prepared a paper, entitled Crime, its causes 
and results,” which I then and there read ; and, having exhorted tliem to persevere 
in honest industry, pointed out to them the manliness and comforts of their 
present position, and dwelt upon and contrasted the miseries of thm’ past lives 
with the comparative happy independence of their present station, ihe meeting 
was adjourned until such time as I may deem prudent or advisable to convene a 

shmiar one. , . i i • .i. t ^ 

It is but natural to suppose that one so interested m the subject as i am, ana 
as 1 have a right to be, would allow himself to be carried away by enthusiasm 
upon witnessing so many of ray Smitlifield pupils collected around an wi 
whose past crimes and sorrowsi was acquainted. Nevertheless, 1 beg to be be eve 
when I say that, to the philanthropist the scene was such as might well create m 
his bosom that feeling of joy and pride which many can never experience. 

I here submit a few copies of the many letters regarding the conduct and 
fidelity of discharged prisoners furnished to me by their employers : 

December, 1858. 

DEin Sir,— I feel much pleasure in stating that the sixteen 
during the past year upon your recommendation afiorded , hflnnv 

their Itead/ appUention and attention to their work. I sh^ at he ^ 

to lend yon an assisting hand in carrying out so praiseworthy an 
undertaking as that in which you are engaged. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. P. Organ, Esq., Mespil Cottage. 

December, 1858. 



J. C. 



My Dear Sib,— I feel great pleasure in bearing testimony 
and Bteadineas of the five men recommended by you to me ; and, w e 
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occur, I shall apply to you for a supply of Immls, provided you ram recommend 
such as those I have. 

Yours truly, 

J. P. Organ, Es<i., Mesihl Cottage. 



5T. 0. 



December, 1658. 

Dear Sir,— M. C. is attending to liis work quiet and well. I do not see any 
thing wrong about him up to this. 

Yours truly, W. J. K, 

J. P. Organ, Esq., Mespil Cottage. 



December, 1858. 

Dear Sir,— I feel very little hesitation in complying with your request regarding 
bearing testimony to the industry of the men whom you have recommended to me 
during°this year, and who still remain in my employment. It may be well, perhaps, 
to observe, that it was the negligence and apparent recklessness of the men whom 
1 had previously employed led me to make a trial of your men, a circumstance that 
I do not now regret. 

Yours sincerely, J-lt. 

J, P. Organ, Esq., Mespil Cottage. 

December, 185B. 

Dear Sir,— The man, D. L., whom you recomnicmled to us in September, 1856, 
remains since in our employment, and continues to give satisfaction. He is sober, 
quiet, honest, and attentive to his work. Wo do not hesitate to say that a better 
man we have not in om* establishment. ^ ^ e, 

C. H. « D. 

J. P. Organ, Esq., Mespil Cottage. 



My Dear Sir, I am happy to inform you that P. M. still continues to conduct 

himself in such a manner aa to meet my entire approval 5 and should it be in your 
power to give him his release, I think it would bo n just tribute to his umtorm 
attention to his business since lio came into our omph»ymont. Wishing you very 
many happy returns of the present soason, 

Yours, very truly, J. M, 

J. P. Organ, Esq., Mespil Cottage. 

Dccombcr, 1858. 

Dear Sir, feel plea.suro in stating that the man rocommoiidod to me by you 

to act as assistant yard’s-man, has given me perfect satisfaction, and seems most 
anxious to do every thing to the best of liis ability. 

Yours truly, J. L. L- 

J. P. Organ, Esq., Mespil Cottage, 



As iny “ Visitation Reports” give the particulars of each man’s case under ray 
supervision, it is unnecessary to enter into details here. ‘ 

Providing employment is by no means an easy task, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served; and were it not for the good conduct and .self-reliance of the men them- 
selves, all my efforts to carry out this mo.st important branch of our system 
would be useless and xmavailing. The men know and fool tliis : they are 
aware that upon their conduct depend my chai-actor and the future provision ior 
those whom they have left in captivity behind. _ , t n i Vn 

Frequently during the year has tlie demand for men trained in the Dub^ 
Intemediate Prisons exceeded the supply. But I am anxious that it should be 

always borne in mind that eraployci'sdonot often eomcpmoK«ZZj/ to these prisons 

to engage our prisoners ; nor could it beoxpectod that they would whilst the labou 
market^ well supplied with men who perhaps never tenanted a prison , 

Labourers and mechanics are always plentiful in Dublin — too much so,inae , 

^Let us see, then, how the possibility of employing them has at intervals bwR 
greater than the number wc were prepared to supply. It may be accounted i 
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—first Iry great exertion on tie part of Mm wlio takes upon himself tie task 
of procumg employment; second, hy homg prepared to meet the objections 
raised bv the diffident and suspicious with tacts and figures, and thus prove to 
thmn how unjust and unfounded their suspicions, andhow imaginary their fears. oute 
T rain bv trutliful and forcible arguments to show that that gi-eat difference Pinsons, 
venerily supposed to exist between the natures of reclaimable pnsoners and — 

of the free labouring ehasses is not at all so great as the piihhc generally 

^“?hutit has been that, with facts, figures, references, results, patience, forbear- 
ance and common sense in arguing with the opponents of our system, I have suc- 
to some extent in removing the prejudices and erroneous impressions ve- 
■rardine the men from the minds of many good and generous employers. 

° Bv nursuiiig this course, and above all, by the conduct of the pnsouers em- 
nloved I have been enabled during the past year to win over many respeetahle 
Lnloyers, who heretofore doubted, suspected, and disbelieved that the old cn- 
minal could be brought to work hard and honestly for lus daily bread. 

In no country in the world, perhaps, is a discharged convict di-eaded, feared, 
and susnected more than in Ireland by the class who are employers of labour. 
Andfu&er I may observe, no matter how good or bow exemplary a characte 
a discharged convict may prove, suspicion never die.s m the breast of his 
emnlover and the bosoms of aU who know him. It will not appear in their 
heimng towards the men, but speak to them in confidence and they wiU not 
deny it The convict, from his recollections of the world before his conviction, 
and at’ a time when prisons were managed upon a system calculated to make 
one who was an inmate of them worse by every hour tliat he remained m them, 

Itnows that almost every respeetable man in the country who is aware of the 
fact that he has been in a convict prison, views him with a suspicion's eye ; and 
hence it is that so very few of them return to their old homes as well as from a 
wish to break with their former companions. This is the best index to a re- 
formed man, “ Where there is shame thei'e may he virtue. 

Let it never bo supposed that finding employment for discharged prisonera 
can ever be accomplished without great exertion, (luiek ohservation, and a re- 
gular organixed plan of notion, together with a fiur knowledge of the sources of 

employment in the surrounding districts. „ t i 

Lme years must elapse before employers can generally be induced to apply at 
a reformatory prison (altliougli many have done so), for men to till their farms 
build tbeir houses, or work their mills. But they can and have been induced to 
give employment to prisoners upon the recommendation of responsible and respect- 
able person. What then to bo desired is a helping hand from this class; but, 
as I have just observed, in no country is it more difficult to enbst the sym- 
pathy for a convict, or obtain the means to assist him when disehmged than m 
Ireland. This may appear startlmg, hut it is true; and it will be admitted by the 
reader that there are few more practically quabhed to offer an opinion upon the 
matter than the writer of this report, whose oxpenonce in the reformatoiywoild 

LeTSsT’wto'stpposo that the providing of employment 
sonersis an easier taskin Ireland than elsewhere, know, perhaps for ttie first ^ 
that I have frequently ridden, and on a Sunday, too, twenty miles and «pwai^ t 
provide emplo^ent for a single man previous to lus discharge; and, perhaps m 
Endeavouring to obtain the employment, I had to meet diswomtinenfr com 
tiimely, or downright insult. And again, I have known menfreqi cntly to vmlk 
from fourteen to twenty-six miles in .search of 
heretofore ■were tlic curse of the coimaumty m "'vluch ey re V ' 
mention this with a view to enlist praise for my exertions hf 

employment for the Smithfield men. I have never yet fully made known the 
difficulties with which I had to contend, and which I had to ; ^ 

I intend to do so; but I mention tliese facts for tlie sole P”Pf ® 
the eiToneous impressions which have been published in an official repoi tin Eng- 
land and which 1 regret you have prohibited me from noticing in detml. 

The statements made I the report alluded to .are calculated to 
to consider the providing of employment for discharged prisoners in Ireland com 
paratfrdl e^^ the syVathy of employers are with ^ 

No statement more erroneous— no supposition more groundfoss— no idea more 
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imaginary ; in a word, no error could by possibility be more fraught with danger • 
because nothing eould be more remote from iron truth and fit.ern reality. ’ 
Prequeutly, during my wanderings in soareli of employment for the home- 
less and friendless prisoner, have 1 thought how applicable in their oases were 
the following line.s of Hood, the poor man’s own poet : — 

‘ ‘ A spade ! a ralce ! a hoc 1 
A pickaxe or a bill 1 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 

A flail, or what yon will ; 

The corn to tliroali, or the hedge to plash, 

The market team to drive, 

Or mend the fence by tlic cover side, 

And leave the game alive. 

“ Ay, only give me work, 

And then you ueed not tear 
That I shall share his worship's hare, 

Or kill his grace’s deer— 

Break into his lordsMp's house, 

To steal the plate so rich, 

Or leave the yeoman that had a purse 
To welter in a ditch. 

“ Whenever nature needs — 

Wherever labour calls, 

No job I’ll shirk of the hai-dest work. 

To shun the worldiouse walls. 



“ My only chance is this : 

With labour stiff and stark, 

By lawful turn, my living to earn, 

Between the light and dark ; 

My daily broad and nightly hed, 

My bact>n and drop of beer ; 

But all from tlio hiind that liolda the land. 

And nouo from the overseur 1 

‘ ‘ No \>arish money or loaf — 

No pauper )>adg<sa for mo ; 

A son of the soil, by right of toil 
Entitled to my toe. 

No alms I ask, give me my task : 

Here are the arm — tho leg— 

The strength — the sinews of a man, 

To work and not to beg.” 

In England far greater facilities exist to iiid the pvismu;r upon his discharge, 
botli in a pecuniary and })hilantliropic point of view. 1 am led to apeak thus 
both from inj’ experience of the generous, magnanimous, and philanthropic 
cliaracter of the English people, and the intenae zeal of English prison olBcials. 

I Ixave been di*awu into tho writing of this pa.ssago by a fact which has come 
under my notice _wldl.st engaged upon this report. A young Englishman was ar- 
rested in Cork a few years ago while on what is termed a “ spve.(j.’’ He was a pas- 
senger to Australia ; his ship put into Cork through stress of we.{ither ; he landed 
with some companions there, committed a felony, was sentenced to penal servitude 
or transportation, served out his time, was of the advanced class, returned to Eng- 
land, where his friends were of the respectable middle class, could not obtain 
employment, applied to the “Prisoners’ Aid Society,” stated his whole case; 
they inquired into the facts through tho most undoubted sources, namely, the 
prison-books and authorities, and while I write they ai’C giving the whole weight 
of their influence in obtaining for him an honest means of livelihood. 

But what would have been the case of this young man were he a native of 
Dublin and discharged in Ireland. No Prisoners’ Aid Society to help himj no 
noblemen or gentlemen to interest themselves for him • no rich merchants with a 
widespread connexion to afiord him employment ; he could only come to my 
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cottage, or to my office at Smitlifield, and we could only hope that Heaven would Smith- 
make some employer look upon him as a man rather than a convict, when we field and 
should wait upon the employer to beg for work, the lowest or the poorest. Eng- 
land can justly and proudly boast of her pati’onage societies, practical philan- 
thropists, and wealthy and genei'oua merchant princes, who aid and assist every pmsows. 

laudable and mei-itorious undortaldng. In Ireland the case is quite different. 

Here there is neither public nor individual syrapatliy for the discharged prisoner, I^ctuT^r's 
unless he earns it by .steadier conduct and by greater exertion than those of the 
other men in the same employment. 

Such success as the Irish system has had, is due — and due only — to the com- 
bined individual exertions of those engaged in carrying it out, and the satisfac- 
tory conduct of the prisoners themselves. 

To any Board the solution of the convict question in Ireland would be a task 
too difficult and too embarrassing, no matter how wisely devised their plans or 
how practical their ideas, if they had not faithful and zealous officers to carry 
out those plans or develop those ideas. And the only credit which any officer 
in the Irish Convict Service can claim, is the faithful and impartial ffischarge of . 
the duties which devolve upon his office. It is true that a man can discharge his 
duties, and at the same time conti’ibute very little to the success of the under- 
taking upon which he may be engaged. But were a sense of duty the only in- 
centive to action, so far as our intermediate prisons are comtemed, I fear the 
results which we now can record would not be quite so gratifying. 

There must be a love for the labour which we follow ere energy and zeal can 
step in to lessen its irksomene.ss or smooth its difficulties. 

I have at all times endeavoured to be popular with the prisoners ; but _my 
popularity has never been pm-chased by the least sacrifice of dignity or position. 

5ius it is that I can make myself acquainted with their histories, natures, fears, 
past ci-imes, present intentions, and even with their family secrets. The 
latter they tell me readily, and, of course, confidentially ; the old men consult 
mo upon their private affairs ; the father asks me to gather together his wander- 
ing children, wkom, perhaps, he has not seen for years ; the former drunken and 
profligate husband solicits me to go in search of Ids wiie, and negotiate a recon- 
ciliation between them ; and the prodigal son importunes me to find out the 
whereabouts of his aged parents, that he may asrist them, if in want, by sharmg 
with them his prison eiivnings upon his enlargement, or contribute to their sup- 
port should he return to the home of his childhood. 

You can easily perwiive, gentlemen, by what is here .stated, how I secure tiie 
affections and enjoy tluj confidence of the prisoners, without which my gi-eatest 
efforts to reform them would in a great measure be ineffectual. Poi)ularity must 
be purchased at any price consistent with honour, dignity, and position. ^ ffs im- 
portance to a man in my position cannot be over-estimated. AVitnout it indivi- 
dualization cannot be well carried out — at lea-st, not so effectually or so satis- 
factorily as could be desired. And unless we can individualize thoroughly and 
truly, the reformation of criminals must ever remain a perplexing and unaccom- 
plished task. From the first moment that a prisoner enters the intm-mediate 
prisons of Lusk and Smithfield, I commence to inffividualize ; for which purpose 
I keep a private record bearing the following headings :■ 
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SMiTir- 
VIELD AND 

Lusk 

iNTEttME- 

DIATE 

Prisons. 

Ledurnr's 

Report. 



By being acquainted witli the Ibnuer crimes and past lii.stonos of the prisoners 
I from time to time prepare lectures calculated, iii my opinion, to meet their 
mental wants, reach their hearts, and create a spirit of tear, if not of shame in 
tlicir bosoms. 1 hold there are some to bo reibrmod through shame, others 
through fear, others by being eual ilcd to strike a balance-sheet between the profit 
and loss of crime, which, by the way, is a most powerful way to reform a criminal 
when he can see clearly that crime is not so productive a calling as he had 
imagined; others, it is true, are reformed — perhaps i should .say converted— . 
through religious agency and raoitil teachings. And here let me repeat what I 
have long since asserted — namely, that a reformation ]n‘odiiced by religions 
agency is tlie most desirable and the most lasting ; but it is to be regretted that 
the reformation of a crirninnl solely through religious teachings and religious 
motives are of so rare occurrence. 

The principal and most potent human agents in criminal reformation are, in 
my opinion, training, assistance upon discharge, and supervision when dis- 
charged. 

I shall, with your permission, gentlemen, proceed to offer a fiiw remarks upon 
each, coimnenciug with the first-mentioned agent — training. To reform a man, 
who for years imidc crime his calling and the training of criminals his study; to 
induce such a man to earn his bread by hard, honest labour when his again entei’S 
upon the stage of life, is and ever shall be, in my opinion, acting a part in the 
economy of God’s creation, which both God and man will be willing to acknow- 
ledge and ready to comuieud. That the training of adult prisoners to habits of 
industry, honesty, temperance, and morality, is a task fraught with perplexity 
and difficulty few will deny. Hence it is that wc arc to approach it cautiously, 
prudently, and Avell prepared for eveiy contingency that may arise and every 
obstacle that may present itself. What, it will be asked, should constitute the 
training of a convict? This question bring.s us back to the first moment he 
crosses the threshold of our convict gaob. To recede so far would jiurhaps be 
exceeding the limits of my repori;, and infringe upon the dutias of those more 
competent to deal with the primary tituitment of a convic.t. lauiving tho.se men 
to say what the first steps to effect a prisoner’s reformation should he, I shall 
confine myself to the lust, so far as the prison is conccriu-.d. 

The finst thing to be done is to socuro the coufidcncc of the men; hut before 
this can be done they must lii^t respect the imlividual more than the office— a 
respect arising rather from gratitude and alfiKitlon foi* the man Iiimsclf, than 
from his mere official anthority and no.sition. ConlUhmcc once obtained, the 
training of the convict, j uvciiile or adult, loses oucof iUs greatest barriers to suc- 
cessful traiuhig, ami that barrier is ^suspicion. 

You may then appeal to the heart, subduo the passions, excite the hopes, shape 
the destiny, remove the fears, and mould the man, I now speu.k generally, for 
there arc prisoners whose hypocrisy balEes t.lie ablest anil most discriminating. 

The training of criminals should bo based upon labom*, of wliieh a certain 
amount should be exacted from them ; and the more irksome and severe the 
labour i.s, the more will it conduce to the twofold object in view — namely, to 
punish and to reform. He will then AvcJcomcaml appreciate the horn’s set apart 
tor literary instruction, and look upon the business oi’tlie school as a recreation, 
provided due care bo taken to make it so by the teacher. 

It is false to suppose that moral treatment alone will reform a convict matured 
in crime. Before entering an intermediate prison, a convict must be made to feel 
his degi’aded position, and experience the ini.serics of a prison home ; but in a 
form consistent with humanity and justice; otherwise it is to be feared, moral 
agency only afford him power and opportunity of bringing into play the hypo- 
crisy and di.ssimulation of his nature, and employ them witli a cunning that but 
too often bids defiance to our powers of dctisction. He must first taste the 
bitterness of the chcicks and hard discipline of gaol life*, before he is permitted 
to taste its coinpiu’ative sweets — sweets only to him, and. sweets which lie dearly 
earns and would willingly forego at any moment. 

frugality and temperance— labour audhoncsty — self-control and self-depend- 
ence — ^tlie consequences of crime and the rewards of honesty — should fonn the 
subjects for moral lectures ; and such lectures are invariably listened to with the 
deepest interest and attention, by those criminals determined upon living indus- 
triously and honestly for the futui’e. 
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It must be observed that the more simplicity and common sense which is dis- Smith- 
played iu the manner and delivery of tliese lectures, and the more facts that can 
be brought to bear to support the arguments, the greater and more lasting will 
be the effects. , 

The men in the intermediate prisons listen with the deepest attention when Peisons. 

told of cases where the poor and the low-born have become wealthy and inde- ^ 

pendent by hai’d honest labour, frugality, and temperance ; and on the contrary, 
where rich and high men have become homeless and friendless by their ex- * 
ti'avagaiice and pride. Sudden deaths, caused by chunkcnness, seem to exert a 
very wholesome and desirable influence upon them, so much so that frequently 
has it occurred that many old and inveterate diainkards have taken the total 
<abstinence pledge, married men especially. These ai‘e things which welhdis- 
posed convicts listen to, and which, if told in a proper spirit, cannot fail to 
produce satisfactory results both inside and outside the prison. 

It is to beregi’etted that men are to be foundsotimid and tenacious of old formed 
opinions, or who at least affect to be so, as to think that the delivery of moral 
lectures, save by a minister of religion, is dangerous, if not absolutely wi*ong. 

It is certainly worthy of note that none of the Chaplains have evei’ expressed 
then fears on this head, or raised any objection against the moral lectures de- 
livered by me. And be it remembered that there were present at all times, when 
those lectures were delivered, piisoners and officers who would be the ffist to com- 
municate, to their respective spiritual advisers, any expression falling from me cal- 
culated to interfere with their creed, or inconsistent with ray position or my duties. 

I am happy, however, to be able to say that the mountains of fear which ex- 
isted at the birth of the system, regarding these lectures, have subsided, ff not 
altogethei' disappem-ed— disappeared, I really believe ; because my moral lectm-es 
are precisely such as the master of a well-regulated school ought to be able and 
willing to give to the more gi’own boys of the upper classes. 

It is to the training system that we are indebted for the exodus of our con- 
victs, and tlic manly and independent spirit that caused it. To our training is 
to be traced the reformation of the burglar, the drunkai’d, and the debauchee ; 
to our training is due the self-dependence and love of labour which, during the 
past twelve months, have showed themselves strongly and forcibly in the large 
majority of those men who have passed through our intermediate prisons. In 
fact, to our training system is to be mainly attributed the success which has 
attended our exertions in criminal reformation. ^ . x- 1 j 

Dra’ing the past year I have had to deal with prisoners, some almost entitled 
to the appellation of mdmpvessihh, and who not only tested the soundne^ of 
our training system, but also my patience and my powers of endurance. They 
evidently appeared pre-disposed to act indifferently durmg the school-hours, and 
affect an indifference to my lectures. ^Vell, I was deterimned to conqua* j but 
how? Not by rebuke; not by reprimand; not by censure, tlireats, fear, or 
appeal to physical force. I subdued them, and, no doubt, alt^ed them at least 
for the period of their prison life. I told tliein what, in my opmion, I consida’ed 
to be their thoughts and their impressions. In doing so, I spoke something m 
the following words : — “Now, my good man, you appear to think that no pei*- 
son is interested in the future welfare of a convict, once he passes the threshold oi 
the prison door. You seem to believe that the interest, taken here to instruct 
and enlighten you, arises merely from the fact of our being paid to do so. lou, 
perhaps, have said to youi-sclf, tliat no matter how indifferently you act while m 
this hall, provided you observe the rules, regulations, and discipline rf the pnson 
elsewhei*e, you need entertain no fear of being punished, nor or loneitmg your 
gi'atuity. Doubtless, you also feel and are convinced that it is m the power 
of the authorities here to lengthen your sentence a single day. Thus you mis- 
lead yourself, and close your heart and ears against wise precepts and good 
advice which you may never again have an opportunity of i*eceiving. Keuiem- 
hei’, once you pass from tliis prison, few will interest themselves m your education, 
or minister to your wants. It is here you am to consider the steps you am to 
take when your foot lirst rests upon the hallowed ground of liberty. It is here 
you are to devise your plans, weigh, mature, and ponder over the paat you purpose 
acting in ‘ life’s battle-field ’ hereafter. j 

“ Your comrades in crime may laugh at your efforts to improve your mmd, 
and better your social condition by hard honest laboui*. But you must be pre- 
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Smith- pared and be unmoved, but not iiumamied by thi'ir Bcofie, temptations, and in- 
FiBLDAND duccmciits. Call they release you if you bo again traiiBportud ? Can they lighten 
Lusk burden of a prison life? Will they yon in your sorrow, or sympathize 
Inteume- your mi.sfbrtumi ? \l'’ill iJiey .roeoninuiu<l you to bom'^t employment, 

PmsoNS removing the liraud of slimne and crime trom your brow? IViU 

' they raise your di’oopiug spirits, or console or comlurt your desponding heart, 

Lecturer'^ when the weight of your oiYn sliame, and the reeolleetions of tUmily, toidi’ed, 
Report. and home render you tUseonsolate and imha])|>y? No; the, vacant laugh, the 
hollow heart, the a(lecte<l sympathy, ami, perJiaps, the poisonous glass, ai’e all 
they have to give to cheer, pretending to comfort you. J3iit as soon as mis- 
fortune again befalls you, you arc forgotten. Du 1 i^xaggeratc ? Have you not 
experhmeed what I here state ? Have you ever known one of a gang of thieves to 
care for any of its members except through self-iuter<,‘st and sellish motives ? and 
if things come to such a crisis, that “ to inform” was necessary to save the life or 
liberty of any of them, woidd there not l>e found a man amongst them ready 
and willing to step fonvard to obtain the, prizi^ a,nd ])roteet himself. I grant you 
that a lite of cruuc has iniuiy and powerful inducements lor the indolent and the 
profligate. I do not deny that a man may make as mndi money by a robbery 
committed in a moment as will provide him ivilli 1bu<l and raiment sufficient for 
a month or perhaps iongei’; but you will admit that lie runs a risk; and CYcn 
vshould his ofTorts prove suceiasful, tears luid i-emoi^c after embitter the so-called 
pleasure of spending the iU-gotten booty. If asked to point out a single robber 
who has <‘ujoyed life, acquired an independence by tbeft, won the respect and 
esteem of liis fellow man, or departed this world hapjiy ami ixseonciled while 
pm’suing crime, I defy you to name him. I.s it not, tluuxdbri^, clear and conclu- 
sive, that the fear, pain, suspense, shame, iximorse, ami loss which crime entails 
render its pursuit too dangerous, too uncertain, and too profitle.ss to follow? I 
now speak only as regards this world, and aceoixling lo common staise and com- 
mon reason. It is for you to judge, for yonrsdf. I can only advise and lay 
before you, in as clear alight as I am able, what you may cx])e,et to gain, and 
what you arc sui’(3 to lose by I'ctracing the path yon tro<l. Your inisforkmea or 
your ble.ssings will be felt by you ami not by me. I slmll u6t .sympathize mth 
you, or shaix! in your aclf-crcatcd miseries, but T shall fis l rcioiei^cl to hear of 
your prosperity amUi.a]>piness wurke<l out by honest ami commendable hiduatiy, 
perseverance, and sulf-(l(‘.})cmlence.” 

It is thus 1 s[)cak to iliem; ami wlieii I do l.hoy <-au reiuL In my countenance 
dctcrmimitiou ami ilis])lcii,snrc.. 'I'liey can mM imdiTstaml my inteniions should 
they pcrsevm*o in their reckhusiiess or imlillcreuec! during the school-houi’s. 
Instances of this nature an? ofrui'c oiauiiTomu!, I admit; ami when they do occur 
it is invariably with tlvat class of pri.somti’s verging fix)m boyhood into manhood, 
a class whose reformation is most to Ik? iic,sin?d, Imt, umlonbU?dly, most difficult 
when the iuilueuec exerted by a ticket of liccnc<?<?am»oi; bo brought bear upon 
them after discharge. Were the class 1 now spi'Jik of subjected to surveillance 
after leaving our pidsoiis, time and events would etirkiinly ]>vov<‘. its wisdom. 

F(?w but will concede that it is most important to (U?sil witli the misguided and 
ill-advised imaonor in the w.iy hero stak?d. In carrying out the legitimate object 
of punishment — which is the rt?forinatiou of the? crimmal — every possible allowance 
should be made for his follies and vices, ever bujiriug in mind tliat his 
educators and parents, too, perhaps, were not ainongxit tlie moral and the virtuous, 
but, like his former associates, of the worst kind. I’li-ci'e aixi few criminals, I 
hold, and ever will hohl, beyond recovery iind reformation ; and I cannot help 
believing that, if proper means were taken to attempt, and cluudty, patience, aaid 
forbearance observed, in carrying out the refoi’ination of those prisoners, who (too 
hastily sometimes, I fear) get the name of incorrigible, their numbers would soon 
diminish, and the i-esults more than compensate for tlic w(?arisomcncss, fatigue, 
and endurance necc.ssary to projluce them. 

It should be always borne in mind that the fii^st eUbrts made to reform an in- 
corrigible will be considered by him usch?ss and ridiculous, and, most likely, the 
man who attempts the task will receive insoleiu?c and insult lor hi.s paius. This, 
it is true, may tend to weary, distkss, ami discourage the criiuinal refonnei', yet 
he should persevere. But to enable him to try again and again, ho must retmn 
sei-enity of temper and coobicss, ever labouring to find out the impressible portion 
of their hearts, the vulnerable points of their convictions, and the weak parts of 
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their natures and dispositions. If -wliat I now state appear trivial and unim- Smith- 
portant, it must be remembered that, until some efiectual steps are taken to and 
reform the incorrigible class of criminals, oui’ convict management must be con- 
sidered ■wanting and incomplete. diate 

Punish iucorrigiblcs by all means -where their conduct deserves it, and the pfusoNs. 

public "ood demands it. Let them never bo led to confound your unwillingness ^ 

wth yo*iu‘ inability to punish. Let them, by all means, be made to fear as -weU lecturer’s 
as to obey ; and if violent measures are needed to efiect this, let them be resorted 
to • but they should be consistent with prudence, justice, and hmnanity. Let all 
this be done, but let the words of the •wi.se and illustrious present Earl of Car- 
lisle when speaking of the refonnation of criminals, be remembered at tlic same 
t,rriA : “ The inachinei’y upon which, under the blessing from above, we can 
mainly rely, is one human heart acting upon another human heart.” 

Amongst criminals, as amongst any othei* class of men, there is what we may 
term public opinion ; and this public, opinion being so much in my favour, any 
attempt made by a newly-arrived prisoner to alfect indifFa'ence at my counsels 
and instructions fails to the ground at once, even -without any interference on 
my pai’t. The prisoners in our intermediate prisons, to a great extent, govern , 
tkemehes — that is to say, they watch each other, lest the misconduct of one 
should affect the chm’acter or the interests of the -whole. The -well-mclined pri- 
sonei's do not wish to have amongst them a prisoner whose conduct -will invite 
censure or suspicion upon all. 

This may appear strange, but it is imtiuestiouably true. It is only a conse- 
quence of the system of training pursued in these prisons, and may he effected 
in any other prison if judicious steps be taken to reform, us well as to punish 
the convict. . . , . 

The secret of success in the reformation of ciuimnals hes m winning thar 
affection and secuiing their confidence. This I hfive aheady stated ; this I now 
repeat. . . 

Next in importance to the training, which our receive, is the assistance 
rendered them upon their dischargci, as regards providing employment for tlmm. I 
cannot deny its importiuice and necessity, nor do I attempt to conceal its dimculty. 

And let it be obseiwed that this difliciilty could not be overcome by any moans, if 
the conduct of the men was not such as to bear investigation. I tell them this ; 

I impress it upon their minds ; they know and feel that the success of the system 
depends more upon their o-wn conduct after discharge than upon my most zealous 
efiorts or powerful appwihi to employers. They know, also, that they can never 
be above suspicion iu a locality where their past errors are known 5 and they ai’e 
made to believe that in no country more so than Ireland is the discharged con- 
vict looked upon with suspicion. If is well, perhaps, that prisoners feel this— 
well for themselves, and well for the State too. Men discharged conditionally 
feel it most keenly, and hence they seek a new country and a new home to earn 
theu’ bread by the sweat of their brow. _ . , , , t j 

During the past yeim the chcle of employers increased considerably, in order 
to procure the assistance of these good-hearted men, much was to be done to 
remove theii* prejudices and allay their feai's. I have frequently sat hours -with 
some of them whose assistance 1 valued most, explaining the piinciples 01 om 
convict management and the training of oui' prisoners. 

I may here mention a case where force of truthtul argument, and me repre- 
sentation of authenticated facts secured for me the assistance of 0^® ^ ^ , 

employers it has ever been my good fortune to number amongst the finends or our 
cause. • 1 1 X* 

Retui'ning one morning last October from Naas gaol, where my official duti^ 
led me, I happened to meet a gentleman, of business-like appearance, whom i 
had never before encountered. I thought I could do no harm by introducing 
myself to him. He tm*ned out to be what his benevolent countenance mdicatea 
—a good and generous-hearted man — and, what was more, a very libcm em- 
ployer. I opened the discourse as prudently and as cautiously as i cou , an 
endeavoui-ed to elicit from him his opinions upon the state of the country with 
regard to crime. As usual, the ticket-of-leave question turned up, and he told 
me what a horrible class of beings ticket-of-lcavc men were, and 01 the appalimg 
crimes committed by them, and that one of them was, at that time, impi^oned in 
Naas gaol diarged with the crime of murder. This was coming to the point which 
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I rlosired most, and to wlncli T ciigcrly luoke<l lorward. It was my turn to reply ; 
so I did, What I said is mmcccssaiy to repeat hero ; but whether I succeeded 
ill bringing the gentleman over to my vmws may bo Judged from the fact, that 
five of my men woi’e in his cinploN-ment in about a fortnight artenvards. A copy 
of his letter to mo relating to those men L have already inserted. 

It is in this way, and by availing luystdf of (wery opportunity which offers, that 
the demand by times for onr prisoners exceeds the snpidy. 

I could record several similar cases did s])aee admit, or eircmnstanccs require it. 

Employers, such as the gentleman just mentioned, when made aware of the 
conditional liberty of our license men, and what Is expected fi’oiu them, together 
with the supervision which I exercise over tliem, liicl coinparativoly secure from 
acts of dishonesty or bad conduct on tlie part of onr men, though their fears and 
misgivings have hitherto led them to auspecl-, and fiTKpieutly to prematurely and 
unjustly condemn. 

There eamiot be a second opinion upon the wisdom of generalizing the licence 
sj’stem. The system as it is carried out in Ireland has proved its .superiority long 
since. By it you' test the prisoner and ]>roteet society ; and that the one feels 
their responsibility, and the other the prf)tGetiou allin'<le«i by the system is now 
an axiom too patent and too generally admitted to be questioned henceforth. 

hlen of theory learn from boohs, whiki men of practice derive tlicii* knowledge 
fi'oin facts. As one of tho latter class, I bald tiuit a wiser sy.stem could not be 
adopted in dealing with tho oouvict <juestion than tliat of giving long sentences, 
affording opportunities to the prisoner to earn a gratuity, and placing within hia 
reach, by exemplary conduct, the means of earning a commutation of his sen- 
teueeon a conditional discharge. 

It has occurred to me, when I'eflcctiug upon tlu^ general character and conduct 
of men holding tickets of licence, that twelve, mouths siioiild be the mmiinum 
Icngtli of time they bo recpiired to hold a tlcket-of-lietniee. 

I am not aware that tlie new Act provides fir (ln‘ practii^ability of tliis sug- 
gestion; if not, I, as a practical man, and a vigilant ob.Hcrvei’ of the working of 
the Uccmc(i system insitki and outside, tlu'. prison, and one Avoll aiupiaiuted with 
the fear which a ticket of leave es(>rcisi's u|Hm its huhler, would, as I do here 
earm'stly advocate the adoption <d’ this suggestion. Tlie Irish tieket-of-Ii‘ave man 
feels tlie respoiisiliility of a condiiioiial di.schivrge, wliic.li resjxm.sibllity ran bo only 
known to those who are in constant I’omnumiealioii with linn. 

J. have found, during tlu^ past yejir, i.hat no matter liow cautiouBly and pru- 
dcnlly my own suju'rvision is carried out, its elVecIs are felt liy all prisoners dis- 
charged on liceuceT mid considia-ed liv them more or less contrary to their ideas 
of liberty. Thus, whilst the supervision is ielt Iiy all to be a clieek, thcaidwliick 
I can give counterbalances it in the (•.stimation of tlu^ widl-disposed, and it acts 
as a salutary restraint upon those, who might, upon the, first taste, of libi-rty, be 
inclined to fall back into had cour.se.s; ami whilst it galls them it forms them in time 
into those habits of sell-rcstrainfe wliicli enable tliem to meet ami overcome the 
temptations incident to liberty. I am well aware (,lmt from some unexplained 
cause, a most erroneous, and, indeed, I may say, iiiischievous misconception ap- 
pears to prevail, in the minds of ouo or two pm'sims in England, regiu’ding the 
peculiar character and class of the convicts who have jiassed tlu'ough the Irish 
Intermediate Prisons. 

They seem to think that the men pimsing through these iutermediate establish- 
ments never formed a pari, of what is terme.il tlie. convict jiopulation. They ap- 
pear to tliink that tliey merely belong to tliat class of erimiimls forced to commit 
ciimc through ])ovi>vty or other canse.s of a comparatively axaumUc nature. 
That some of the. latter class have ]>assed tlirougli onr iutermediate prisons! 
admit, l)iit that the very great majority might bt5 ami ought to be numbered 
among.st the deep, plotting, trained, and traiuing adepts in crime is a fact too^ 
patent to lie honestly contradicted. And furtlier, 1 may add, tliat the number oi 
prcviou.s convictions, recorded against tlie. men who have jiassed through the 
Sniitli field and Lusk Intermediate Pri.sims fur the last year, I regret to say, range 
from one to forty. 

^ I liave hud at times to de.al -with, men of tho woi’st criiniiml typo, men of rej)ul- 
slvc and stubborn dispositions, corrupt and vicious minds, and of almost uuini- 
jire.ssiblc natm*es. !&Iy position l>y times is wearisome and (liscouvaging, especially 
when I cunuot afford even to risk my popnlurity amongst such men, or subject 
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mvpelf to the withflra-wal of the confidence imposed in me hy each and all of them. Smitit- 
Kor on the other hand, can I descend one step from my position to brook even ritan ano 
the knnblance of recklessness, indifierence, or disobedience evinced by any man Lusk 
under my control, whether within or without the prison. 

I trust that what is here stated will, in some measure, tend to remove any false 

or mistaken notions which seem to prevail amongst one or two of our English 

neighbours with regard to the class of prisoners passing from time to time Iccim-er's 
tlirough the Irish Intermediate. Prisons. Kepori. 

At no time since the commencement of the movement in Ireland to reform 
the criminal has the training piu'suod at Smithficld been so sevei’cly tested as 
during the past year. 

Fully conscious of the statement I am about to make, I nevertheless venture 
to advance it. , . n 

It is that I believe the liceucc system of convict management is practicable, 
and can be made effectual in any country if the necessary cap be paid to the 
training of prisoners, duo pnidence observed in the supervision of them, aud 
honest cxm'tiou made to give them a start in life upon discharge. 

Let this be clone, and success is, in my mind, inevitable. 

Such a statement as this, coming from so humble a source, cannot, of course, 
have much weight. But, gentlemen, let me always be considered as afiractical 
man, and one who has had an experience of the maunei*s, natures, and charactei-s 
of the lowest of his follows, which very few of his years can claim. 

It is truly gi’atifying to know that my advice to the majority of the men upon 
oiiterin<^ the emplo}’mcnt which I have been enabled to provide for thein, is 
neither“ncglected nor forgotten. They, generally spealdiig, disclmrge their 
duties to their omployei’S faithfully and honestly. On Sunday mornings I con- 
verse with the men themselves, ancl again and again impress upon them the neces- 
sity of their proving even more attentive than the other men in the same emplo} - 
meut who are supposed never to have been the inmates of a prison. 

I should here obseiwc that when I entertain the least suspicion of a dipharged 
prisoner, and nob finding him at home at a proper hour at night, I repair to the 
city penitentiary or enmity gaol the following morning, in search of the suspected 

individual. i i i i 

In eithei’ of tho.se iirisons I liave now and thou met a man who had passed' 
through the Smithficld or Lusk Intermediate Prisons, but such occiirrmces are 
“few and far between;” ami when they do happen, I tui*n them to the best 
account I can when addressing their fbrmei- comrades, whethei’ at hbei’ty or still 
luidergoiug the sentences of imprisonment. , 

Thus it is tliat supervision is productive of good among the men still in caji- 
tivity, and serves as a most deterring check upon those outside the 
And should the man whom I recognise turn out to be a holder ol a ticket ol 
licence, the effect produced by his relapse upon those of a kmdred class must be 
witnessed to be aiiiireciatcd. . . 

In tlie hope of removing the false or mistaken impressions made upon the 
minds of some, no doubt, right-minded men, with regard to the reformation 
aimed at in Smlthlicid, 1 beg to be allowed to give expression hero to my views 



on this most important subject. __ , . . i 

To reform simply means to make better. To reform the crinunal, thcrcfoic, 
is to effect a change in hia character for the better; but I bold that tins change 
must be such as will make itself patent in the chmaoterof the reformed, and thus 
act upon and develop itself in the public mind aud public appreciation. ^ 

Now, to the gi-eat bulk of society it matters vei 7 little whether a man is iih - 
gious so long as life and property arc secure; their a]iathy for the re gious w 
or moral defects of their follows are too evident to admit of question. 

If, then, we can turn out a man from an intermediate prison whose clmracta 
is so changed, that instead of providing for liis wants by he setUes dowi 

and earns his bread by hard and honest labour, that man, I ho ’ I ^ 
least so lUr as the public care or have any right to mqiure. And the ot 
his reformation is felt by society in a way they desire “P®*— 
that their lives and liberties are more sociiro than when unpiisoned logues and 
desperadoes were let loose again and again to perpetrate the sa c 

n™mcannoutend that this is the kind of reformation a preacher would 
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desire; but taking men as they arc, and the world as it is, we can only judge of 
men by tlieii* deeds. Men have been admirable in prison before the Chaplain, 
and yet these same men, on liberation, have been the disgrace and teiTor of the 
community. I give no weight to prison character or to outward observance of 
any arbitrary’- jndes; I take the men for what they are worth, be it moral or reli- 
gious, by their conduct. I have aheady observed that I place veiy little faith 
in ordinaiy school teaching as an agent in the reformation of adult ciiminals; 
and further, for my piu'pose, it matters little whether the man is unacquainted 
with the letters of the luphabet, or whether he be_ deeply read in literarj' lore. 
To fit him for the world, and to prepare him to resist its temptations ; to teach 
him how he may discriminate between his friends and foes ; to impress upon hiui 
the necessity of earning liis bread honestly, and the risks he runs in earmng it by 
crime ; to make liim feel and believe that the laws were made alilce for the pro- 
tection of the poor and the rich ; to open his eyes to, and make him conscious of, 
the plans and motives of the roguish men to entrap and betray the thoughtless 
and the credulous ; to encourage an abhon'ence within the bosom of low rowdrisni 
and savage pugilism ; to give him a correct notion of the disgust which the well- 
meaning portion of society, rich and poor, euteriains for, and the never slumber- 
ing suspicion with which they look upon, a hardened criminal ; to make him feel 
that so long as he remains amongst his old companions, and returns to his former 
home, so long must he continue to be an object of suspicion with those already 
acquainted with his antecedents ; to generate feelings of shame, indilstry, sell- 
respect, and self-dependence ; to instnict him in Nature’s worlds, and prove to 
him his dependence upon Nature’s God; in the pei’formance of these things I 
believe my duty to consist ; to succeed in the fulfilment of them would be a noble 
work. The best I can do is to attempt the completion of some of them. I hold 
up to the view of my men the true position of a returned convict, when he is 
kno'wn to be such, and encourage, stimulate, and advise them, while they are yet 
young, to come back to the sheepfold of honest industry in a new countiy, wmlst 
means of restoration are witliin tbeii* power. 

It is thus I endeavour to shape their destinies ; and though the task is by times 
a difficult one, yet the results of niy teachings are, generally speaking, safisfactory. 

I have now briefly, truly, and simply told what is done by me, both at the 
Smithfield and Lusk establishments, in endeavouring to bring back the erring 
wanderer to the field of honest and industrious men. And I hold that a prisoner 
reformed, even by the simple means just described, the effects of his reformafion 
^vill be felt alike by society, no matter what the motives of the criminifl be that 
induced him to relinquish crime. 

That the system of ti’aining pimsued in our intermediate prisons lias tended to 
such reformation as I have just alluded to, is now beyond honest contradiction. 

My experience of the habits, dispositions, and modes of living of the labommg 
poor of the city, furnishes me with a pretty fair idea of their morality, and, there- 
Ibre, I can. form an opinion of, and estimate what may have been the moral 
choi'acter of the prisonei's who from time to time pass though the interaiediate 
prisons engaging my attention. 

That in many cases prisoners have gone out better men, better in heart and 
mind than they were when they entered the prison, I am able and ready, not ofy 
to admit, but to prove. Eut I must also admit that the religious bent of mind, 
in a very great number of cases, has not at all been such as to warrant me in 
saying that they were morally and relvjimLdy reformed. 

My duties in the reformatory field biave more to do with the future well-hemg 
of the prisoner, so far as this world is concerned, than his well-being beyond the 
grave. 

To effect the one, I consider no exertions too laborious; with regm'd l-o 
other, I can only advise and exhort liim to seek the reli^ous teachings of the 
respective Chaplains. 

A bi^ad line of demai’cation always lies between my duties and those of the 
Chaplain, and whatever I may do to smoothe the difficulties of his Godlike tasJCj 
I certainly have never thrown obstacles in his way; and, at all times, I have be^ 
most tenacious and careful never, by act or word, to interfm^e with his holy 
labours. This, I believe, will be readily admitted by those gentlemen. , 

To make a prisoner a better man is my task ; to make him a better Christian 
is the duty of the Chaplain. 
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To form even a tolerably coiTcct idea of the anxiety of some of the men to smith- 
leave this country for our colonies, it is necessar}' to "witness their efforts and be field and 
acq^uaiiited -with their -well-devised, thrifty, and commendable schemes. It is Lusk 
L' ourfdered by them not only necessary to be able to defray their expenses to our I^«terme- 
colonies, but also to pro\ide, to the utmost of their power, for the contingencies 
likely to arise before employment can be obtained in the ne^Y field of labour. 

Then, with joyous hearts and hopeful expectations they cheerfully brave the Ledunr^s 
stormy seas, frequently in the depth of "whitei- too, anticipating emploj-ment in Report. 
those lands wliere theii* past en-ors and former crimes are unknown. 

Xo oppoiiuuity is lost by me tlii’ough which a Itnowledge of the heai-t of the 
prisoner can be acquired. If an invalid, I visit him in the ho.spital, ami there 
converse with him. In the prison-yard likewise I walk with him, and -we talk over 
his hojjos and fears of the future ; and -when discharged, I visit him at his home 
and make myselt* acquamted with liis circumstances, habits, family affairs, and 
dome.stic ammgements. I sit with him, converse with him, provide for him, as 
w-ell as I am able, exhort, and advise him. I do every thing in my power to 
make myself popular with the convict, and from me he conceals no secret of the 
jiast, no intention of the future. 

Thus I prove to him that in reality and in truth ho has hi me a friend and a 
well-wisher. And while prisoners pay resi>ect to my official position, they cer- 
tainl}- entertain an affection for the man founded upon attempts, successful or 
unsuccessful, to aid, encoui-agc, and advance them. 

It must be borne in inind that, in order to thoroughly individualize, you must 
appear to forget, to a certain extent, your position in relation to that of the pri- 
soner. You must be much with him, and converse freely, frankly, and openly 
with him ; if not, individualizatiun, that important and, I may add, invaluable 
means by which we learn the natiu’es and the dispositions of criminals, cannot be 
as effective as we could wish. 

To reform, you must individualize. No feature of our system is more im- 
portant, none more pregnant with greater or more valuable results. If you 
desire to study chai’acter, you must individualize. You must endeavour to know 
the imier man, his thoughts, gi-ievances, and causes of complaint, whether real 
or imaglnarj' ; his feai's, whether grounffiess or arising from good cause \ his past 
crimes and fonner circumstances ; his present hopes and intentions ; without such 
information our efforts in criminal reformation must tm-n out to be but partially 
successful, if not wholly ineffectual. 

I cannot spaik too highly of the importance of possessing a knowledge of the 
character, nature, ffispositions, past circumstances, and present intentions of the 
prisonei- previous to his enlai’gement. It is strange, but nevertheless tme, that 
according as the expiration of the prisoner’s sentence draws nigh, the more 
dejected, undecided, and despondent the aged and reflective man heeomts, whilst 
the young and thoughtless appear carried away hy over-joy and hopeful expecta- 
tions. It is at this verging point of their fortunes that the iimuence of one 
possessing their confidence may be used -with most powerful effect for good 
or evil. 

Hero, indeed, the refonnist must feel himself more or less responsible to liis 
Creator for the counsel which he administers to his fellows, as by it their future 
destinies must, in a certain measure, be influenced. 

I have ever looked upon it as a very wise pohey to afford the prisoner an 
opportunity, duiing his final probation, of earning wages by which, upon dis- 
charge, he can make a start in the world, and thus be enabled to avoid his former 
companions in crime, and seek labour and friends beyond the reach of them 
temptations. 

Those practically acquainted with the natures, hopes, and wishes of the re-^ 
formed criminal, well know the importance of his being enabled to assist himselt 
upon dischai'ge. No feature in convict arrangement more valuable, none more 
important, none more truly economical. 

By affording tbe reformed prisoner tbe opportunity of escaping fi-oni his old 
haunts and companions, the Gov<a:iiment protects society, diroimshes crime, and 
prevents many of the yet young and unpolluted members of the poor man’s family 
from ruin. 

necessity of a Patronage Society is deeply fdt in Ireland; and it is to be 
regretted that such apathy as regards its foi'mation ^dsts amongst those front 
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Tvliom we wmiU expect some assistance in tliis way. Tliey are mtmerous in 
England, but unloiown in Ireland. , , . 

(3ne of the difficulties with which I had to contend during the past year ms, 
haring so many transportation and penal servitude cases to deal with at the same 
time Men sentenced to transportation under the old “ Act ' had somet ung to 
hone for in the way of a comnmtation of their sentences, when they reached the 



1 ' hope for, m the way ' 
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Re^)cri, 



iiitei’mediate imsoiis, while those sentenced to i>cnal servitude had not. 

The new ‘^Act” will, in a great measure, contribute to the better working ot 
the present convict system; and certain!}’, so far as niy humble judgment cp 
lead me to anticipate or predict, both the public and the State will share in its 
advantages. But I should observe that I look upon it only as a step m the right 
direction, and falling short, very short indeed, ot perfection. _ 

Before concluding this Ileport, I should consider myself singuhidy ungrateful 
were I not to bear my humble testimony to, and express my grateful thankstor, 
the cheerful and willing co-operation which I have at all tunes received from the 
officers of the Intermediate Prisons of Sinithfield and Busk. I fully ajjprceiatc 
the importance of this co-operation, for without it I should feel myselt by times 

more or less cmbamissed. , . . i 

To Mr. Bradfiold I am deeply indebted, and, m my opinion, the sei-vice also, 
for his unremitting zeal, pei'soverancc, fidelity, and assiduity m the diseiiai-ge ol 
the duties devolving upon his office. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient sei’vant, 

James P. Organ. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT FOR 1858. 

Gentlemen, -At tbe close of anotbor ycav I have tlie honour of hiyin^ before 
you my report and statistical rotnnis for tliis and the Lusk Ijraucli Inson ior 
tbe year 1868. lu doing so I have great pleasuro in bearmg testimony to tts 
satisfactory working of both cstablisbments. On relercncc it will be found tta 
134 men were released on licence, 16 absolutely discharged, and 121 penal 
servitude cases, whose periods had expired; mnkiug a total ot 271 pnsoncr&w o 
passed through this and Lusk Branch— exclusive of the numlx>r now umlci-gomg 
their probation both hero and at Lusk. .t i -j (UcIt 

Out of the 134 prisoners released on licence during the year, three had ttieir 
licences revoked. Those residing in the county and city of Dublin are reported 
on fortnightly by Mr. Organ, the Lecturer; and I have the great gratihcation o 
being able to state that they are going on most satisfactorily. 
tins I will mention one instance ; 3(> of those out on licence (many ol them lor 
a long period) assembled hci'c on the 7th November last ; their clean y an 
orderiy appearance was most satistactor}’, and betokened men engaged lu uuiib- 
trlous pursuits. , , . 

I may here remark that the majority of the men _ released are ^ 

mi<n-:dp. Some have friends in the colonics ; others join the army ; andi k^ , 



eraigl'ilte. OUluc uavc u icuua ui Liio cuiwuivo , — --- ^ . 

of my own knowledge, that nearly cvciy one of them arc most anxious 1 
out of the way of their former associates by not returning to the places 
they were convicted, and arc seeking and obtaining work in other 
abroad and at home. Out of the 271 released, wo know of 159 having gom 

On rcferenco to the auioiuit of carniiig.s botli hero and at Taisk, I 
that 100 prisoners, with a knowledge of trade, would make tins esta , , 
pay for its own support ; and that 100 pnsoners at Lusk would do coiiM ■ ' . ^ 
more. The paucity of prisoners now in the convict prisons prevents ou r 
more than the limited number I have now to account for ; but it same 
to be enabled to make this statement. ^ . t -i i nin-^ons 

It is a well known fact that the vast niajoi'ity of convicts in ^ \ 

who yere never reared to any industrial emi>loymeut wluitovcr. i ; «ouse- 
idleness and ci'imc until the hand of the law arrested their progress, an , 
qucntly, came to the Government prisons without an idea of haW'^ 

skilled, labour, and they ultimately reached this prison in ^"n 

acquired in their progress thither but a smattering of those tra cs, ^ 
would enable them to support themselves honestly on then discbarge. 
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committal to a Government prison all who are showing an aptitude for trades Smith- 
are placed at slioemaking, tailoring, carpentiy, &c., as best suited for young field an-d 
men, and being most likely to be useful to them when released. As regards the Lusk 
jpTufit of the work done in this prison, I feel that, as stated in my last report, I>'TERifR- 
it is much less than it would have Ijeen if more of the men were actually 

skilled workmen on their arrival ; but, so far from that being the case, most of ! 

them spend the chief part of their time in this prison in making up the eoarser Su}>eriiiien- 
description of clothing. I know some of the prisoners on licence employed dent's 
in this city and elsewhere who collect small accounts for their employers, who 
speak most highly of them. This is within my o-wu knowledge, or dei’ived from 
the Constabulaiy of the districts in wliieh they reside, borne out by the favourable 
accounts which 1 so constantly receive from their rt^pective clergymien, to whom 
I am much indebted for tlie information afforded me, as well as the interest they 
take in their welfare. I will quote the instjmco of one man released more than 
a year since. 

’.T- ^*r., sentenced to ten years’ ti-niisportation for burglar}-, and who had been 
previously convicted of six similar oftences, and knowm to be a great robber. Thi.s 
prisoner was released on licence by an oifer of employment from a clerg}’'inan, 
who procured a situation for him at 12.9. per week in a store, and who I kno-w is 
as yet giving the gi-eatest satisfaction, although his antecedents were of the worst 
character. It is pleasing to find that when confidence and kindness are shown 
to such men by those who take au iiitevost in their future welfiire, that they do 
not betrav it. ” Indeed I could quote many similar instances. When a prisom-r 
i.? released on licence he receives (excepting in special cases only) £2 out of his 
eariiin"?, the balance being held over until he shows by his subsequent conduct 
that he is going on steadily, and then a further portion of it is advanced to assist 
him to go on^vith industi-ial piu-suits, on the certificate founded on constant 
observation of the head-constable of the locality where he resides ; and I invm*l- 
ably hear from those sources most satisfiictory accounts of the men thus applying. 

You are aw-are that it is the usual practice to allow the men. confined here out a.s 
messengers in turn, after they have been sufficiently tested; and I have great 
pleasure in being able to state that only one instance of iircgularity ha.s taken 
place during the'iiast year by one of them stopping out -when so employed longer 
than he wa? permitted, for Avhich he was removed to an ordinary prison to undergo 
a much longer period of probation. Each prisoner here, as stated in my former 
report, receives Q<J. per week out of his earnings, which he can either save or 
expend in small purchase ; the money for the alter piu'pose is intrusted to the 
messenger on dut}-, with a list of their several wants, which is registered ; and in 
no instance was thei-c the least breach of trust committed l>y the messengers, or, 
as vet, even au attempt made to bring in to their fellow-prisoners (during a 
penod of upw-ards of tbree j-ears) any prohibited articles. The time of their 
leaving and returning to the prisons, as well as theii* arrival and departure at 
the other prisons, is markt^l on a way bill they carry, which causes the greatest 
regularity. Under this head I should remavK that in not a few cas^ the men 
reserve their weekly sixpence to add to the money wliich may he coming to them 
at the time of their discharge, and thus deny themselves the present gratification 

of spending it using a forethought very difievent, indeed, from what they had 

been accustomed to exercise before they entered prison. 

A gi-eat amount of industry has been carried on at Lusk Rural Branch b}’’ the 
prisoners emplo'N’ed in the erection of brick and other buildings required as out- 
oftices, such as cook-kitchen, laimdr}-,. store-rooms, &c., &c. ; while the majority 
of them are engaged in subsoiling, di-aiuing, and other agricultural works, which 
is performed in a very commendable manner ; aud, notwith.standing the freedom 
of association, and under hut little compulsory restraint, being located iii two iron 
huts in the midst of a common in the open country, only two instances ot breach 
of regulations have occurred, aud those of a very trifling chameter ; the two men 
were removed to an ordinary prison for a longer probation. This excellent state 
of subordination is the more remarkable, as a good number of them were penal 
servitude cases, and who I feared at first could not be so easily managed, for they 
.saw their fellow-prisoners who were sentenced to transportation eligible, after a 
probation in an intermediate prison, to be liberated on order of licence ; while 
men sentenced to penal servitude had to serve ever}’’ day of their sentence, 
notwithstanding the satisfactory proofs of their conduct. Yhc only re^Ya^d that 
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coiild be afforded them, was, that when they arrived at certain periods of their 
sentence, they were removed to intei*mediate prisons, where then* earnincfs would 
be gi’eater than if kept in the oitliiitiry prisons. 

I am truly gratified to find that the prisoners sentenced to penal servitude 
since the Act of 1857 will, although receiving more lengthened sentences, have 
the same privilege with the transportation cases of obtaining, if deserved, their 
release on licence after the usual probation. This, I am confident, vnll }>roiluce 
a better feeling on the minds of the ]>risoners, who will look upon it as the best 
reward that could be gi-anted for their good conduct ; and the result will be that 
few of them will he guilty of violating prison rules while passing through their 
several stages in the oixlinar}* piisons. 

Since the openhig of this as an mtermediate prison in January, 1850. 405 
orders of licences were granted, out of which only 32 were revoked up to this 
date, some of whom were of a trilling character, such as not complying with the 
regulations in not reporting themselves at the Oonstabulaiy stations, &c., which 
gives a per centage of only 7‘88. 

The attention of the trades’ warders, as well as the interest they have taken 
in instructing the prisoners in their various ti’ades, has been carried out in a veiy 
commendable manner ; and I hero, bog to acknowledge tlio kind co-operation I 
have received from ever}' officer of the prison in caarying out the wishes of the 
Directors. 

I have the honour to bo, Gontleineu, your very obedient servant, 

Francis Goon, Superintendent. 
The Directors of Convict Prisons, &c., Dublin Castle. 



Account showing the productive Labour of Prisoners for the year ending 
3lst December, 1858. 



Trades. 


Produfitivo 

Labour. 


Av«‘rago rarnings 
of Racli Prwuner. 




£ S. d. 


£ s. d. 


Tailoring, ...... 


3(>7 5 8 




Boot and Shoe making, .... 


244 11 4 




Tinsmiths, ..... 


7 ]Ci (J 




Carpentr}', ...... 


28 10 0 




Netmaking, ..... 


10 2 7 




Nailers, ..... 


4 18 4 




Weaving, 


15 1 1 




Brushmaking, .... 


13 4 4 




Mattressmaking, 






Painting, ..... 


17 2 0 




Masons, 






Matmaking, 


1 2 6 




Sievemaldng, 


1 19 0 




Glazing, ..... 


3 5 0 




Wireworldng, 


0 1.5 0 




Blacksmiths, • . . . . 

Fifteen fatigue men cooking, messengers, pump- 
ing water, lime-washing, repairing yards, sew-, 
ers, &c., fifty-two weeks, at 8s., 

Forty-two prisoners at Lusk Branch, subsoilinsr. 


8 0 0 




312 0 0 
1,049 1 10 


1 20 18 11 


draining, building, &c., fifty-two weeks, at 9s., 


982 IS 0 


Total, 


2,031 17 10 





Daily average number at Smithfield, . . 56 

Do., do., Lusk, . . .42 

—97 



Fkancis Good, Superintendent 
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Smithfield Intermediate Prison, 
15tli Januarj’-, 1859. 

Gestiemix —I Hereby certl^', that during my service, I bave, to the best of 
mv knowlcdie and beUef, complied with all rules laid down for the government 
of this estabUshment, for the year ending 31st December, 1858. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, _ 

Francis Good, Supermtendent, 
The Directors of Convict Prisons, Dublin Castle. 

SxvTEJtcsT of the hTumber of Convicts in Custody, Committed, and Disposed 
of, for one year, ending 31st December, 1858. 

In custody, January 1st, 185S, . ■ ■ ' 

Received from Spike Wand Prison 

,, ;^ilipstown „ . . • • lOf 



Smitu- 

FIBLD AND 

Lusk 

Intbrme- 

DIATE 

PlllSOJiS. 

SaperinUn- 

deni's 

Rejiori. 



Momitjoy 



How disijosed of: — 

Discharged, unconditional pardon, 
„ sentences completed, 
Released on orders of licence, 
Remanded to ordinary Prisons, . 
Died, . . • • 



386 

16 

121 

134 

8 

2—281 
. 105 



In custody, 1 st January, 1869. 

Aoes on conviction of the Prisoners received during the year:- 
12 years and under 16. . • • 



16 

20 

30 

40 

SO 

60 



20 , 

30, 

40, 

50, 

60, 

70, 

Total, 



99 

119 

39 

12 

6 

3 

295 



Sentences of the Prisoners received during the year : 
4 years' Penal Servitude, • • 



6 ,> 15 ' . 

10 years’ Transportation, 

14 „ 

15 „ ,1 



11 

72 

IS 

33 



Total, . . • 

CnniES of the Prisoners received during the year 



Attacking dwelling by nigbt, 
Admimstering unlawful oath. 
Arson, . 

Assault, 

Assault and robbery, 

Burglary, 

Burglary and robbery. 

Bigamy, 

Cow stealing, 

Cattle stealing, 

Concealed in a dwelling, and for 
mer conviction, 

Coming, 

Conspiring to commit arson, 
Desertion (military^, . 
Embezzlement, 

Felony, . , . . • 

Felony, and previous conviction, 
Forgery, 

Highway robbery. 

Having coining implements in poS' 
session, 



8 



Housebreaking, 

Having stolen property in posses- 
sion, . 

Horse steabng, 

Larceny, • • ■ 

Larceny, and previous conviction, 
Manslaughter, 

Picking pockets, . 

Receiving, - 
Robbery, 

Sheep stealing, 

Subsec[uent felony, 

Stealing geese and ducks, 

Setting fire to wheat, . 

Obtaining goods under lalse 
tences, 

Uttering base coin, 

Sacrilege, • . ■ , 

Writing threatening letter, . 

Total, 



pre 



1 

3 

60 

28 

3 

11 

13 

3 

8 

9 

3 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 
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Smith- 


Abstract of Expenditure under the several heads 


of service for the 


field AND 


ending 31st December, 1858 




Lusk 

Interme- 


Head of Service. 


Amount. 


diate 




£ s, d. 


PXUSONS. 


Salaries, ..... 


. 1,288 13 1 


— 


Victualling, including officers’ rations, 


. 1,047 13 10 


Superhiten-- 


Puel and lights, .... 


. 183 8 3 


dent's 


Furniture and repairs, 


17 4 8 


J{e}Kni. 


Contingencies, .... 


. 84 .5 8 




Utensils, ..... 


24 16 7 




Medical and surgical instruments, . 


. 8 0 1 




Medical comforts, .... 


11 18 3 




^Prisoners on discharge, 


. 1,582 14 8 




* „ travelling, 


79 14 6 




* ,, clothing, 


. 993 7 8 




Officers’ travelling, ." . . . 


58 5 10 




Funeral expenses, .... 


1 6 0 




Washing, ..... 

Cleaning prison, .... 

Officers’ clothing, .... 


. 47 1 b 

25 1 3 
47 4 5 




Advertising, .... 


4 19 0 




Bedding, ..... 


3 0 3 




Rent, rates, and taxes. 


10 0 0 




Total, 


. 5,518 15 5 



Francis Good, Superintendent. 



dWiml MEDICAL OFFICER'S REPORT. 

(J(/:cer's 

A’ejjor/. Gentlemen, — I liave the honour to submit to you the report on the sanitaiy 

state of the Intei*mediate Prisons at Smithfield atul Lusk for tlie past year. 

The sanitar}' incidents of this period are so similar in all respects to those of 
the preceding year, that the present might almost be regarded as a copy of luv 
last report, and are calculated to excite a hope that the duties of the Medical 
Officers of the intermediate convict prisons may l)e reduced to the attendance of 
a certain number of individuals, not suffering fi’om confinement in a prison, but 
living under very favourable sanitary conditions. 



The following tables give a general view of the movement in the prison hospital 
during the year : — 



No. of patients in hospital, 1st January, 1858, . 
No. admitted since, to 31st December, 

Total under treatment in the year, 

Of these, there were discharged, . 

Died, ..... 
Remaining in hospital, 1 st Januaiy, 1859, 



G 

7G 



78 

2 

2 

82 



Pai'ticulars of the Patients that died. 



Initials 

of 

Name. 


Dato of 
Conriction. 


Date of admlMton 
to SiTilthficld. { 


Date of admission 
to Hospital. 


Date of Death. 


Cause of 
Death. 


Age 

at 

Death. 


J.N. 


Feb. 23, 1851, 


Jan. 27, 1858, 


Jan. 27, 1858, 


Feb. 22, 1858, 


Palmonaiy 

|Consmnptioii. 


32 


P.B. 


Oct. 24, 1853, 


May 12, 1857, 


Aug. 20 , 1838, 


Nov. 29,1858, 


Disease of 

1 Heart. 


GI 



TUes? itsms are heavy in consequence of so many prisoners being dbebarged through this 
Pn'sou. The Bermuda gratuities being included in these items as well as discharged clothing 
and payment of ti'avelling expenses on discharge (not properly chargeable to the current 
e.vpenscs of this Prison). 
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of Convict Vrhom in Ireland. 

The first, J. IN., had been seven, years in prison. He was received in Smith- Smith- 
field in the last stage of consumption, admitted at once to hospital, and sun-ived and 

other, P. B., was a patient in or out of hospital from the time of his 
admission here, labouring under disease of the heart and kidneys. He had been pj^jgQjjg, 

often in prison, and was a confirmed drunkard for many years before his final 

conviction. 

Ojfu'cr s 

The daily average number of prisunere in confinement was . 9i '12 
,, patients in hospital, . . . 4’-l5 



Specification of the diseases of the patients admitted in the year : — 



Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, . 
Consumption, . 
Disease of heart, 
Epilepsy, . 
Diarrhcea, . 

Colic, 

Constipation, 
Rheumatic pains, 
Ophthalmia, 



. 7 Deafness, 3 

. 21 Scrofulous tumours, . . .3 

. 2 Swelled testicle, . . .1 

. 2 Piles, I 

. 1 Common ulcers, . . .2 

. G Sprained ankle, . . . 1 

. 2 Whitlow, 1 

. 1 Injury of knee, .... I 

. 9 — 

. 12 70 



The more inspection of the preceding tabular return of the diseases that 
occurred in the course of the last twelve months affords a very favourable view 
of the sanitary state of these prisons, and is sufficient in itself to illustrate the 
value of the wholesome influences that co-operate in sustaining and impro\'ing 
the health of the convicts under the reformatory system of management. It -will 
he observed that, with the exception of a few eases of long-standing organic 
disease and some slight accidental injuries, all the sickness of this period — the 
catan-hs. ophthalmic inflammations, rheumatiepains, and slig;htbowelcomplaints-- 
may fairly he attributed to the vicissitudes of our changeful climate, and parti-^ 
cularly to exposure to wet ami cold. Now, the prisoners on the Common of 
Lusk employed at drainage works and other out-door toilsome occupations are 
peculiarly exposed to such morbid Influences ; ivliile the younger, more weakly, 
and more susceptible class of convicts who, at Smithfield, are constautl}^ engaged 
ill-doors at trades, as tailors, weavers, shoemakci*s, &c., are probably more liable 
to suffer from sudden and severe alternations of temperature. The pnsoners at 
Lusk and Smithfield, consequently, have had their share of those unavoidable 
maladies from which no one is secure ; but there did not occur among them, 
durino- this period, a single case of any of that class of diseases Avhicli, m one form 
or another, ai'e commonly met among the disheartened and desponding inmates 
of prisons poorhouses, and similar establishiuents in. this country — such as fe^'er, 
dysenten', erysipeks, smaU-pox, scarlatina, &c. Moreover, none of the diseases 
or accidental mjm-ies that oceiu-red exhibited in their progress any tendoncy to 
assume a bad type or take on a malignant character, as is not untrequently the 
case in the circumstances Just referred to ; on the contrary, they were in general 
mild in form and easily curable, with the exception of some cases of ophtlmlima, 
in wliich the eyes had previously suffered from repeated attacks of inllaimuation. 

On the other hand, no real or feigned insanity, no attempt at smciile, no 
assaults on officers, no malingering, no scheming, even to get into hospital, or to 
remain there after recover)', occurred in those prisons, borne persons, indeed, 
whose health was delicate, applied, from time to time, on leavmg hospital, to lie 
nut on lio'hter work, on the ground that they were unable to suatam the severe 
labour aSd rigid discipline of the reformatoiy system, and their request was 
granted ; hut most of those subsequently improved so much m health that they 
voluntarily resumed theii- former occupations. The prisoners, however, in general, 
when obliged to come into bospital, are only too anxious to get back to the prison 
duties, which are no longer irksome to them. , . . , 

These purely medical results of the salutary influences that aye brought to bear 
on the prisoner by the reformatory system, seem to me interesting, as supplying, 
as it were, an indirect iUustration of the very remarkable impyovoment, physical 
as well as mental, that takes place in the convicts during thciy passage through 
the interiiiedijvU' prisons } nn improvenieiit so manifest that it is recognised and 
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freely admitted by all who have had sufficient opportunities of fully observing 
their conduct in the discharge of the various prison duties. 

In conclusion, I may observe, that in estimating the value of the reformatory 
system in this point of view, it should be borne in mind that the prisoners have 
undergone, on an average, at least four years’ imprisonment previous to their 
admission into the intermediate prisons, a period of confinement in prison during 
which the health of the majority of the convicts is, more or less, materially 
deteriorated. 



I have the honom to be, Gentlemen, your obedient seiwant, 



To the Chairman and Directors of 
Convict Prisons, Ireland. 



Thomas Bradt. 



PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Sraithfield Government Prison, 
3rd January, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — Three years have now elapsed since, for the first time in Ireland, 
a reformatory system of training has been adopted in the Convict Service. 
Theretofore all such criminals were sent to a distant country ; and society at 
home, relieved from their presence, bestowed little thought on what was ulti- 
matdy to be theii’ destiny, either in this world or in the world to come. But 
when circumstances rendered it necessary to retain those criminals at home, and 
consequently to return them again to form part of the population of this country, 
the case was necessarily looked at in a different point of view. 'Formerly the 
welfare of society required only the deten*ent principle in the punishment of 
offenders ; all consldei’ation of the future destiny of the criminal was lost sight 
of, in the hope that his punishment woiild serve to deter others from crime. 
Latterly., when society has to receive back the convict on the termination of his 
sentence, its welfai’e demands, not only the punishment, but the reformation of 
the individual j and it is plain that the well-being of society is best provided for 
by a reformatorj- system, even if under it punishment were to lose somewhat of 
its deterrent character. 

But my experience is quite opposed to the conclusion, that convicts feel then 
})unisliment less acutely under* the new system than under the old one. So far 
from it, I have invariably seen them all loolung forward with the most intense 
anxiety for the day of their discharge. Those who in this prison enjoy manj' 
advantages, wliich some might thinlc were calculated to deprive theii’ imprison- 
ment of its deterrent character, are, without exception, longing for the time of 
release as eagerly as if they were in a state of suffering and privation ; and if, by 
any error in their calculations, they find it deferred even for a single day beyond 
what they had anticipated, they feel it so acutely as to prove that their confine- 
ment is indeed a severe punishment, that they still consider themselves in bond- 
age, and feel sensibly that slavery, disguise it as you will, is stiU a bitter draught. 

The same precisely I know to be the feeling* of the men who are detached from 
this prison to Lusk, and there employed in reclaiming the waste land of “ The 
Commons,” and in what may be termed ordinary agricultural labour. To the 
passer-by', who sees them at work in the fields, they appear the same as all other 
labouring men, toiling industriously in their vocation. Some would think that 
their condition is preferable to that of most of the laboiuing class. They have 
constant work, and ai-e well lodged, fed, and clothed. But, could men see into 
their hearts, there would be found the feding that they are still prisoners suffer- 
ing punishment, still reflecting with regret on their position, and looking for- 
ward with the most intense anxiety for the day that would restore them — not to 
more bodily comfort — ^not to a better physical condition — but to freedom. 

In my last annual report I observed on the loss of moral influence on the minds 
of the convicts, resulting from the change from “transportation” to “penal ser- 
vitude,” and expressed my regret at being deprived of the imtrumentaliiy for 
good, which was afforded by the power of releasing deserving men on licence 
before the termination of their sentences. I therefore looked forward with much 
anxiety to the effects of the system under wliich no man, however meritorious his 
conduct, could have his period of servitude shortened py a single day. I a® 
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happv to sav that my apprehensions were not realized to the extent I had anti- 
cipated. Several men who (having been sentenced to penal servitude), were de- 
tamed for the full period of their sentences, left this prison with even- prospect iktseue. 
of doino- well; and experience has proved that I was not too sanguine in my diaie 
expectation that on re-entering society they would give evidence that they were Pnisoxs. 

reallv reformed men. Vrotestanf 

Still, during the year I could not fail to obseiTC that in those coademnetl to 
‘■penal servitude” there was wanted the spring which gave an elasticity to their jiepoH. 
nunds and proved an important aid to one who tried to influence the susceptible 
mindrof Irishmen. And while, of oonrse, I would not attach any importance 
to the appearance of reformation which might he induced by the single motive 
of obtaiuno- a shortening of their seiwitude, I do consider that the hope of such 
mitigation has a decided tendency to produce a frame of mind favourable to the 
reception of impressions which, under the Divine blessing, I trust may be lasting. 

With all their natural intelligence and acuteness, the Ii-ish are in generd but 
children of larger growth ; they are quick of perception, most ready to peld to 
impulses, and not well adapted to receive permanent impressions. In the con- 
vict a lone- period of isolation, followed by some years of hard labour under 
strict discipline, generally calms down the originally impidsive temperament ; 
and then the revulsion of feelings which results from their transfer to this prison 
Las to an advanced stage on the road to liberty— opens the mind to a suscep- 
tibility of impression for good or evil, of which it is all-important to take ad- 
vantage It then becomes essential that evei-y possible instrumentality should 
he provided, in order to direct to good those newly-awakened susceptibilities. 

The prisoner ought then to he no longer allowed to feel himself an outcast of 
society, but rather as one who is about to re-enter it, as a ouce-en-ing but now 
reclaimed member. He shmdd he led to feel that society no longer desires that 
he shall be kept from rejoining it as long as possible, but that it is mlhng to 
receive him when fltted to re-enter it ; that it desires not to exact the full penalty 
of his past transgression, but will readily admit him again, as soon as there are 
reasonahl© hopes that he is so iniproyed as to be qualified for re-admission.^ 

Convinced by lonc^ and anxious considei’ation of the soundness of those views, 

I was rejoiced that by the Act, 1857, the power was given to reduce thepenod 
of detention of all prisoners (convicted subsequently to that date), who shall 
rive evidence of reformation. I need not say how admii-ably the sptem earned 
oa in this prison and Lusk branch establishment is adapted to test that evidence. 

The cardinal point is the facility of individualizing the men where they ai-e free 
from actual restraint, to such an extent as to afford scope for the development 
and exhibition of the disposition and feelings of each ; and thus in each ca.se 
can be supplied the instruction and training most suitable to ms moral condition. 

The results afford the best proofs of the wisdom which originated this system 
and of the faithfulness with which it has been earned out. Of the men vvho 
were in my charge tioenUheigld have been released dm'iag the past year, mal^g 
a total ot sixty -seven Protestants who have enjoyed the advantages of the retor- 
matory system in this prison, and have been dischai-ged since that system was 
flrst commenced, in Pebruary, 1856 ; and of that number only one has been 
known to have relapsed into ‘crime. Most of them have emigrated ; some have 
entered the army; the rest have obtained industrial employment at home. _ llie 
surveillance of the police, to which those released on licence are subjected, is tor 
them a most beneficial provision. They generaUy seek employment where they 
had not been previously known. As strangers, they are obj ects of suspimon when 
any crime is committed in that locality ; if they he recognised as ticket-ot- 
leave men,” they are at once looked upon as the guilty parties; they have no one 
totestlft'as to their charaotersbutthe police, who never unnecessarily expose theu 
antecedents, but being perfectly acquainted with all then- movements, are often 
able to testify in theii- behalf; and instances have occinTcd where the police 
were thus enabled to free released convicts from unjust suspicions, by provmg 
that they had such' knowleie of the proceedings of the jmihmduak 

as assured them that it wasimpossible they could have committed the emue ol 

"tSSe^Ta^Snelandowes alastm^ 

who have thus solved the question: “What are we to do our convicts? 

And there is no portion of my course in the ministry, which has now been ex- 
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tended to a period of tliu'ty 3’ears, on -wliich I reflect -vntli more thankfulness 
than to the part I have been privilcjjc.d to talce In caiTvingout the reformatory 
system since this was made an “ intermediate prison.” 

In conclusion I would add, that I feel very sensibly the constant and cordial 
co-operation I have invariably received from Mr. Good, the Superintendeut, 
and Mr. Bradfield, the Registrar, of this establishment. And I have a«-ain to 
repeat my grateful acknowledgments of the un^’arying courtesy and liind assist- 
ance I have expenenced from you since you commenced this work, which Pro- 
vidence has honoured with such abundant success. 

I hiive the honour to be, Gentlemen, your faitliful servant, 

Thomas R. Snonn, Protestant Chaplain. 

The Chairman and Directors of 
Convict Prisons in Ireland. 



ROMATST CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Aj'ran-tpny, January 13, 1859. 

Gentt.emen, — In sending you, this year, my Report of the Smithfield Refor- 
matory, I am glad to state that I have no reason to change the opinion I last 
year expressed concerning the incalculable benefits arising from that institution, 
both to the convicts and to society. 

Daily experience has shown the evil effects of the old and long established 
system, whereby an equality of treatment and confinement was required for the 

man of notorious bad character and for the man whom the poverty of a week 

the passion of a moment — led to plunder or other violations of the law. Then, 
the latter, having no imminent temporal motive to stimulate to good, and knowing 
the penal sentence would he carried out even to the letter, oftentimes was led 
to einulatetheirregiihmtiesof hia fellow prisoners, long habituated to crime; and 
when the hour of liberty arrived, he went out a woi«e man than when ho entered, 
covered ivith the felon «lress, penniless, without assisting friends, odious to the 
ej-es of society fioin which he could neither procure employment nor assistance, 
and liis only alternative to staiwe or seek suljsistenco by subseipient conviction. 

But not so now, for in the reformatory system every thing speaks of hope, and 
points to happy prospects for the regular penitent delinquent. Now, he is not 
looked upon as a useless or ilo.structive iiunnher of society, as a bairen tree 
deserving to he cut down, but one only requiring pruning and care to bring 
forth fruit. Now, he knows the term of confinement is proportionate to his 
good conduct. Now, instead of spending l\i.s time unprofitablj' in the gloomy, 
cold cell, pondering, perhap.s, on thoughts forbid<len, he is wi,sely employed, eitha* 
in learning or following a trade, for wliicli he is well remunerated during impri- 
sonment, and the profits of which render him comparative!)'’ independent wdieii 
liberty is granted ; or in secular education and hearing lectures, tending to fill 
his mind with a hatral for crime, and tn inspiixi Iiim with habits of honesty and 
industry. 

The happy effects of the present system strikes the visitor the moment he enters. 
He sees oivler, industry, cheerfulness reigning about, and perfect liarmony exist- 
ing between the men themselves and their officers ; and, as a constant visitor, I 
am delighted to be able to state that during the last year there has been no viola- 
tion of discipline -vvliich required the interference of the constituted authorities, 
though 220 men have been discharged. 

The men committed to my charge have been most punctual in fulfilling the 
various duties of their religion, and have exhibited a laudable desire to acquire 
its knowledge. And as ■without religion all other means of reformation a'\‘ailbut 
little, for it iilone can reach the heart, whence proceed good and evil, I have en- 
deavoured to foster this laudable desire as much as possible. Hence I h.ave 
required each prisoner under my care to learn each week a chapter of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. I have given catechetical instruction, and instructions on Suiuhivs 
and holidays, and also devoted one day each week for the administration of tliy 
sacrament of penance. I must, in justice to tlie men, state that through their 
■docility and good dispositions my ministry has brought forth good fruit, which 
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nrirs not only in confinement, bnt also in liberty, as tlio lyorrls and letters of 
, IcTenmiS prove ; and, if another proof was wanting, it is sho™ from t ie 
fert'that oS of Sie 240 men intrusted to my care, only two have violated the 

“ ESrflTondudc I must thank yon, gentlemen for the pron.ptitucle with 
whfch v ou supplied the religious books and every other requisite recimred by me 
(liu-in"'the last year for the performance of my duties. ^ 

* Believe me, Gentlemen, to be your oheclient servant. 

Tjio>l^.s Nolak. 
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Dublin, Janujny 22, 1850. 
rrKTTEMEX —!Mv duties in connexion with Smithficld Ecfonnatoiy dimng 
,he«ar“ss8l,ave'bcen exactly similar to those of the year mmiediately pre- 
On the Lord’s Dav, Diviue Service was regularly conducted m the 
Cha id- ai?don S.e^tday;, Ihave endeavoured to be useful to the men in 
™“vate intercourse. My experience also duniig the period in question has not 
dilVcrod materially from that of the iircvious yeai-. 01 the conduct of the mui 
fo wtor Smation I am chiefly interested I can speak most 

wS’engafo"f?he;'Sctecrr^^^^^^ 

0 ' vas invariably most respectful and 

rdiaious subjects which fro.ii time to time were bipught under then attention 
tlinv nlwavs manifested an evident and a hopeful mteicst. i * i t i n^-o 

• inSv ac ^vith gratitude the kindness and attention winch I have 

inS i"lvouAho Goveruor,Mr. Bvadfielit, and the officers m general, 

I have the lionoiu* to bo, Gentlemen, yours very rcspcctfuU) , 

James Edgar. 

The Dh-cctors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 
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LUSK PRISON. 



roman catholic CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 
rt T /vr^ns^f^f.v it mv dutv to glvc a report, however unmiportant, 

rci"aSffi““i S of Soh Aavc%cen thi Roman Catholic Chaplain 

since its foundation in May, 1857- rvrlcmier's that time and discip- 

I found, from my hrst acquamtanc instructions wlucli they conatantlv 

line, with kind treatment *“XlSc" 'vhen it existeil, 

““SL‘SS^ljSi;gressive improvement induced me to adopt a course of treat- 

rise some favourite devotion, I *9* “I 'pedthem with medals, cards, heads, 

IfoelMlyrequitcd, 

lirevions to my acquaiiitauce with the Pyu ’ ■ the. groundwork was 

iluced a very salutai 7 eflect I found resumed, 

laid one or two years since but he traiuLg of the 

pri^nr did iXr thlii? coLluct when they attained their liberty. 
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But these are the only exceptions that came to my knowledge to their 
good conduct. . 

The exceptions to which I allude have confemed on opinion which I always 
entertained, with which, however, many may diftor. It is this, that men should 
not be out off altogether from, I wUl say, remote <ml n-ell-n-atelied intercourse 
with their feUow-bemgs ; for when liberty is obtained, they look on those stranw 
features as li they had only started into existence : whereas, what one is acciK- 
tomed to sec loses all the fascination with which novelty surrounds it. 

Arguing from these premises, I consider it of great importance that the pri- 
soners, if circumstances would allow it, could have recourse, as they have in Lusk, 
to a place of worship on Sundays and Holidays, whore they should see a mixed 
congregation. 

As a proof of wliat I say, only think of poor sailors, ai'ter «a long and perilous 
voyage, when they go on shore, thi'ough the novelty of scene, lose themselves and 
their hard-earned gold. 

Gentlemen, in concluding my brief report, I can say truly I have every reason 
to be pleased with the superintendence of the prison and tlio conduct of its 
inmates. 

I have the honoiu’ to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 



To the Bhectors of Government Prisons 
in Ireland. 



Augustus Costigan, c.k.^ 

Roman Catholic Chaplain. 
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APPENDIX. 



EcaiSTiiATios and Supeiivision of Cosvicts on Ticket of Licence. 

1st January, 1857. 

His ExreUeiicv the Lord Lioiitonant being dasirous of accurately testing the 
nnetia-d workin'o- of the ticket of licence system, by a well organized system ot 
SSSir of ifceused convicts, trfierchy they may be brought under specif 
supervision and a check bo laid upon the evd-disposed, has boon ^ 

saLiou the foUotving regulations, which are thereforo circulated for the mfor- 
mation and guidance of the constabulaxy : 

T witen on offer of eranlovment for a prisoner is accepted a notification, thereof 

of beino- entered in a register at the constabniary station. 

district, and, subsequently, on the 1st of each month. 

irregular life- 

Government Prisons. 

heT;wStre1“ 

further regulations may hereafter be added to the foregoing should they 
become necessary. 
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